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JOURNEY TO INDIA, &c 


LETTER I. 


My UBAR Fr£D£IIICK| 

The tendernefs of a fond father's heart admonhhes 
me, that I fhould but poorly requite the affedionatc folicitudc 
you have fo often exprcflcd, to become acquainted with the 
particulars of my journey over land to India, if I any longer with¬ 
held from you an account of that Angular and eventful period of 
my life. I confefs to you, my dear boy, that often when 1 have 
endeavoured to amufe you with the leading incidents and extra¬ 
ordinary viciffitudes of fortune which chequered the whole of that 
feries of adventures, and obferved the eager attention with which, 
young though you were, you liftened to the recital, the tender 
fcnfibility you difclofed at fome paflages, and the earneftdehre you 
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motive fliail not be difappointed in its end •, and while I difcharge 
the duty of a parent in gratifying it, I lhall be encouraged and 
fuftained under my labours by the fanguine expeftation, that he 
will derive fixim my exertions the moft folid advantages in his 
future progrefs through life. As thofe advantages are expeded 
alfo to extend to my dear boy John, whofe tender years difqualify 
him from making the fame immediate refledions on the various 
fubjeds as they occur, my Frederick will perceive that it be¬ 
comes his duty, not only as a good fon, but as an affedionate 
brother, to adifr and enforce them upon his mind, to explain to 
him the difficulties, and furnifh him with his reafonings and in¬ 
ferences on them, fo as that they-may make, as nearly as poffible, 
efqual imprcffions on the heart and undcrftandingof both. 

Felix ^uem &dunt diena pericuia cautum: ” 

And though few have the felicity to be warned by other men’s 
misfortunes or faults, bccaufe they feldom make deep impreffions 
on their feelings, I am convinced that my fufferings and errors, 
as they will intercft my Frederick’s heart, and gratify his cu- 
idofity, cannot foil to enlwge his undcrftanding, and improve his 
€ondud» 

I am my dear Frederick’s,. 

D. C. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IL 


Having, in compliance with your reiterated folicita- 
tions, determined to give you a narrative of my journey to the 
Eaft Indies, and the lingular tiu-ns of fortune which befel me there, 
I think it neceflary, on refledtion, to prepare you Hill further for 
the reception of it, by propofing certain terms to be fulfilled on 
your part i and as, in my laft, I told you that I expedited you, 
and, with your afiiftance, your brother, to turn my relation to a 
more ufeful account than the gratification of mere idle curiofity, 
by letting the moral deducible from my errors and misfortunes 
ftrike deep and take root in your mind—fo there are other things, 
which, though not fo extremely important, are too weighty to 
be negle<aed to which I defire to diredl your attention. 

I believe you muft have already perceived, that the wellbeing 
of yourfelf and your brother is my firft—I might, perhaps, with¬ 
out trefpafling much upon truth, fay, my only objedt in life; 
that, to the care of your education, and the cultivation of your 
mind, I exclufively devote my time and my thoughts ; and that,, 
to infure your future happinefs, I would facrifice every thing I 
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Jiave a right to difpofe of, and riik even life itfelf. The time, 
I trull, is not far dillant, when your brother will be as well qua¬ 
lified to underfland this as you are now—when both will feel alike 
the important duty it enforces on you—and when your only emu¬ 
lation will be, who lliall produce the moft luxuriant harvefl to 
reward the labours I have taken—to reward yourfelves. 

In order, therefore, on my part, to give every thing I do a tendency 
to thtfgfcat objcdt of my willies, jmd induce you, on your’s, to con¬ 
tribute ybur lhare to It, I fhali give you, as I proceed in my narrative, 
a topographical dcfcription of riie various Countries through which 
I fhali have occalion toconduri: you, and, as ooncifely as may be, 
an account of their manners, policy, and municipal inftitutions, fo 
far as I have been able to collea them j which I hope will fcrve to 
awaken in you athirllfortholc indifpenfable parts of polite education. 
Geography and Hillory. I cxpedl that you will carefully attend to 
thofe fciences, and that you will not fuffer yourfelf, as you read my 
Letters, to be carried away by the rapid ftream of idle curiodty 
from incident to incident, without time or difpofition for refledrion ; 
you mull take excurfions, as you go along, from my Letters to 
your Geographical Grammar and your Maps—and, when necef- 
fary, call in the aid cif your Tutor, in order to compare my ob- 
fervations with thofe of others on the fame places, and by thofe 
means to acquire as determinate an idea as poflible of their local 
lituation, laws, and comparative advantages, whether of Nature 
or Art. You will thus enable yourfelf hereafter to confider how 
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Society is influehc$d> and why fomc Communities are, better di¬ 
rected than others. 

Here 1 muil obferve to you, that as Geography is a fcience 
to which rational converfation, as fiipported by Gentlemen of 
breeding and education, moft frequently refers, the leafl ignorance 
of it IS continually liable to detection, and, when deteCled, fubjeCts 
a man to the molt mortifying ridicule and contempt. 

The ingenious George Alexander Steevens has, in his 
celebrated Ledture upon Heads, given a moft ludicrous inftance of 
tliis fpecies of ignorance, in the character of a Citizen, who, 
cenfuring the incapacity of Minifters, propofes to carry on the 
War on a new plan of his own. The plan is, to put the Troops 
in cork jackets—fend them, thus equipped, to fea—and land 
them in the Mediterranean: When his companion afks him where 
that place lies, he calls him fooU and informs him that the 
Mediterranean is the Capital of Conftantinople. Thus, my dear 
fon, has this fatirift ridiculed ignorance in pretenders to education; 
and thus will every one be ridiculous who betrays a deficiency in 
this very indifpenfable ingredient in forming the character of 
a Gentleman. But a ftory which I heard from a perfon of 
ftriCt veracity, will ferve more ftrongly to Ihew you the fliame 
attendant on ignorance of thofe things which, from our rank, we 
are fuppofed to know j and as the fear of lhame never fails to 
operate powerfully on a generous mind, I am fure it will ferve to 
alarm you into induftry, and application to your ftudies. 


During 
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During the late American War, about that period when the Ki n o 
of France was, fo fatally for himfelfi though perhaps in the end 
it may prove fortunate for the interells of Mankind, maniieiling an 
intention to interfere and join the Americans, a worthy Alderman 
in Dublin, reading the newfpaper, obferved a paragraph, inti¬ 
mating, that in confequence of Britifti cruifers having flopped fome 
French veflels at fea, and fearchei them, France had taken umbrage t 
The fagacious Alderman, more patriotic than learned, took the 
alarm, and proceeded, with the paper in his hand, diredlly to a 
brother of the Board, and, with unfeigned forrow, deplored the 
lofs his Country had foftained, in having a place of fuch confe¬ 
quence as Ul^iBRAGE ravifhed from it!—defiring, of all things, 
to be informed in what part of the world Umbrage lay. 'To this 
the other, after a torrent of inventive againft Miniflers, and con¬ 
dolence with his afflided friend, anfwered that he was utterly un- 
-able to tell him, but that he had often heard it mentioned, and 
of courfe conceived it to be a place of great importance ; at the 
fame time propofing that they fhould go to a neighbouring Book- 
feller, who, as he dealt in Books, mull necelTarily know every 
thing, in order to have this gordian knot untied. They accord¬ 
ingly went 5 and having propounded the queftion, what part of 
the globe Umbrage lay in ?” the Bookfeller took a Gazetteer, and, 
having fe^-ched it diligently, declared that he could not find it, 
and faid he was almoft fure there was no fuch place in exiftence. 
To this the two Aldermen, Nvith a contemptuous fneer, anfwered 
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by triumphantly reading the paragraph out of the. newfpapcr. 
The Bookfeller, who was a Ihrbud fellow, and, like moft of his 
Countrymen, delighted in a jeft, gravely replied, that the Gazetteer 
being an old edition, he could not anfwer for it, but that he fup- 
pofed Umbrage lay fome where on the coaft of America. With this 
the wife Magiftrates returned home, partly fatisfied: but what 
words can exprefs their chagrin when they found their error— 
that the unlucky Bookfeller had fpread the ftory over the City— 
that the newfpapers were filled with/atirical fquibs upon it—nay, 
that a carAcature print of themfelves leading the City-watch to 
the retaking of Umbrage, was ftuck up in every fliop—and finally, 
that they could fcarcely (albeit Aldermen) walk the flreets, 
without having the populace fneer at them about the taking of 
Umbrage ! 

Thus, my child, will every one be more or lefs ridiculous who 
appears obvioufly ignorant of thofe things which, from the rank 
he holds in life, he fhould be cxpedled to know, or to the know¬ 
ledge of which vanity or petulance may tempt him to pretend. 

I am fure I need not fay more to you on this fubjedl j for I think 
you love me too well to difappoint me in the firfi; wifli of my heart, 
and I believe you have tpo much manly pride to fuffer fo degrading 
a defedt as indolence to expofe you hereafter to animadverfion or 
contempt. Remember, that as nothing in this life, however trivial 
or wortliiefs, is to be procured without labour—fo, above all 
otliers, the weighty and invaluable treafures of erudition are only 
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to be acquired by exertions vigoroufly made and unremittingly 
continued. 

“ Quid munus Reipublicze majus aut melius alFcrre poffumus 
“ quam fi juventutem bene erudiamus.”—Thus faid the matchlefs 
Tully. If, then, the education of youth interefls fo very deeply 
a State, can it left powerfully intereft him who ftands in the two¬ 
fold connedion of a Citizen and Parent ? It is the lively anxiety 
of my mind, on this point, that obliges me to procraftinate the 
commencement of my narrative to another Letter, and induces 
me to entreat that you will, in the mean time, give this the 
cwifideration it deferves, and prepare your mind to follow its in- 
ftrudtions* 


LETTER m. 


A VARIETY of unpropitious circumftances gave rife to 
my journey to the Eaft Indies, while domeftic calamity marked 
my departure, and, at the very outfet, gave me a foretafte of 
thofe miferies which Fate had refer ved to let fall upon me in the 
fcqucl. The channels from which I drew the means of fupporting 
my family in that ftyle which their rank and connexions obliged 
them to maintain, were clogged by a coincidence of events as 
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unlucky‘as unexpected: the War in India had interrupted the 
regular remittance of my property from thence : a. fevere fhock 
which unbounded generofity i^d beneficence had given to the 
affairs of my father, rendered him incapable of maintaining his ufual 
punctuality in the payment of the income he had affigned me; 
and, to crown the whole, I had been deprived, by death, of two 
lovely children (your brother and fifter), whom I loved not Icfs 
than I have fince loved you and your brother. 

It was uAder the preffure of thofe accumulated afflictions, ag¬ 
gravated by the goading thought of leaving my family for fuch a 
length of time as muft neceffarily elapfe before I could again fee 
them, that I fet out for India in the month of May, in the year 
1781, with a heart overwhelmed with woe, and too furely pre¬ 
dictive of misfortunes. 

From the gloomy cave of depreflion in which my mind was 
funk, I looked forward, to feek, in the future, a gleam of comfort 
—but in vain : not a ray appeared—-Melancholy had thrown her 
fombre fliadow on the whole. Even prefent affliction yielded 
up a fhare of my heart to an unaccountable difmal prefentime nt 
of future ill; and the difafters and difappointments I had paffed, 
were loft and forgotten in ominous forebodings and inftinCtive 
prefages of thofe that were to come. 

Of all the weakneffes to which the Human mind is fuhjeCt, fu- 
perftition is that againft which I would have you guard with the 
utmoft vigilance. It is the moft incurable canker of tlic mind. 

B 2 Under 
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Under its unrelenting dominion, happinefs withers, t^ under^ 
ftanding becomes obfcurcd, and every principle of joy is blalled. 
For this reafon I with to account for thofe prefages, by referring 
them to their true phyfical caufes, in order th<;rcby to prevent 
your young mind from receiving, from what I have written, any 
injurious impreffion, or fuperfritious idea of presentiment^ as it is 
fefhionably denominated. 

If the mind of Man be examined, it will be found naturally 
prone to the contemplation of the future-—its flights from hope 
■to hope, or fear to fear, leading it infcnfibly from obje£ts prefent 
and in poflellion, to thofe remote and in expedtationi—from pofi- 
tive good to fuppofitious better, or from adlual melancholy to 
imaginary misfortune. In thefe cafes, the mind never fails to fee 
the profpedl in colours derived from the medium through which 
It is viewed and exaggerated by the magnifying power of fancy. 
Thus my mind, labouring under all the uneafinefs I have deferibed, 
faw every thing through the gloomy medium of melancliolv^ 
and, looking forward, foreboded nothing but misfortune: accident 
afterwards fulfilled thofe forebodings; but accident, nay, the moil 
trifling change of circumftances, might poffibly have fb totally 
changed the face of my fubfequent progrefs, that good fortune, 
inftead of mifadventure, might have been my lot, and fo all my 
foreboding been as illufory and fallible as all fuch phantoms of the 
imagination really are. Thus I argue now—and I am fure I argue 
truly j but if reafon be not timely called in, and made, as it were, 
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an habitual inmate, it avails but little againft the overbearing force 
of fupqrftition, who, when Ihe once gets poffclTion of the mind, 
holds her feat with unrelenting tenacity, and, calling in a whole 
hoft of horrors, with defpair at their head, to her aid, entrenches 
herfelf behind their formidable powers, and t)ids defiance to the 
alTaulis of reafon. 

Thus it fared with me—Under the dominion of gloomy pre- 
fentiment, I left London and my journey down to Margate, 
where I was to take fliipping, was, as Shakspeake emphatically 
fays, “ a phantafin, or a hideous dream—and my little ftate of 
“ Man fuiicred, as it were, the nature of an infurredion 
the chaos within me forbade even the approach of difcriininate 
rcfledtipn j and I found myfelf on board the Packet, bound to 
Oftend, without having a fingle trace left upon iny mind, of the 
intermediate ftages and incidents that happened fince I had left 
London. 

It has been obferved—and I wifh you always to carry it in 
memory, as one of the beft confolations under afilidion—that 
human fufferings, like all other things, find their vital principle 
exhaufted, and their extindion accelerated, by overgrowth ; and 
that, at the moment when Man thinks himfelf moft miferabic, 
a benignant Providence is preparing relief, in fomc form or other, 
for him. So it, in fome fort, happened,with me j for I was for¬ 
tunate enough to find in the Packet a fellow-pafienger, whofc 
valuable converfation and agreeable manners beguiled me infenfibly 
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of the gloomy contemplation in which I was abforbed, and afforded 
my tortured mind a temporary fufpenlion of pain. This Gentleman 

m 

was General Lockhart : he was going to Bruffels, to pay his 
court to the Emperor Joseph the Second, who was then fliortly 
expedled in tlie LoW Countries, in order to go through tlie cere¬ 
monies of his Inauguration. As Bruffels lay in my way, I was 
flattered with the hopes of having for a companion a Gentleman 
at once fo pleafing in his manners and refpcftable in his charadter, 
and was much comforted when I found him as much difpofed as 
myfclf to an agreement to travel the whole of the way thither 
together. Thus, though far, very far from a fratc of eafe, I was. 
when landing at Oftend, at leaft lefs miferable than at my coming 
OH board the Packet. 

As this Letter is already fpun to a length too great to admit of 
any material part of the defeription I am now to give you of Ofrend, 
and the Country to which it belongs, I think it better to poftponc 
it to my next, which I mean to devote entirely to that fubjedt, 
and thereby avoid the confulion that arifes from mixing two fub- 
jedls in the fame Letter, or breaking off the thread of one in order 
to make way for the other. 

Adieu, my dear boy I—-Forget not your brother John. That 
you may both be good and happy, is all the wifh now left to, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV, 


1 n A T Country to which I am now to call your atten¬ 
tion—I mean, the Netherlands—is rnarked by a greater number 
of political changes, and harraffed by a more continued train of 
military operations, than perhaps any Country in the records of 
Modern Hiftory. It may truly be called the Cockpit Royal of 
Europe, on which Tyrants, as ambition, avarice, pride, caprice, 
or malignity, prompted them, pitted thoufands, and hundreds of 
thoufands, of their fellow-creatures, to cut each other’s throats 
about fome point, frivolous as regarding themfelves, unimportant 
to Mankind, and only tending to gratify a diabolical luft for dp- 
minion : Yet, under all tftefe difadvantages, (fuch are the natural 
qualities of this Country), it has, till lately, been in a tolerably 
flourilhing Rate ; and would, under good government and proper 
protedtion, equal any part of Europe for richnefs. 

Flanders, Brabant, and the Country now called the United 

Netherlands, were in general known by the name of Netherlands, 

♦ 

Low Countries, or Pais-bas, from their fituation, as it is fuppol’ed, 
in refpedl of Germany. Anciently, they formed a part of Belgic 
Gaul, of which you may remember to have read an account in 

the 
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the Commentaries of Julius C^sar, who deferihes the inha¬ 
bitants as the moft valiant of all the Gallic Nations—“ fforum 
“ omnium Belgas funt fortiffimi.” They afterwards were fubjedt 
to petty Princes, and made part of the German Empire ; and, in 
the fixtcenth century, became fubjedl to Charles the Fifth of 
the 1 loufe of AuHria; but, being oppreffed beyond endurance by 
his foil,- Philip the Second of Spain, (that blind and furious 
bigot), they openly revolted—flew to arms toaffert their freedom; 
and, after a ftruggle as glorious in efiedl as virtuous in principle- 
after performing prodigies of valour, and exliibiting examples of 
fortitude, to which none but men fighting in the Godlike Caufe 
of Liberty are competent—led on by the wifdom and valour 
of the Prince of Orange, and aflifted by the Sovereign of 
Great Britain— they at length fo, far fucceeded, that thofe 
now called the United Netherlands, entered into a folcnin league, 
and forced the gloomy Tyrant to acknowledge tlieir independence. 
But that part to which I am now j>artictriarly to allude, continued 
annexed to the Floufe of Auftria. In 1787, they revolted, and 
made a temporary ftruggle to difengage themfelves from the do¬ 
minion of the Emperor ; but, owing to fome cabals among 
themfelves, and the temperate condudf of that Prince, they again 
returned to their allegiance, and were rewarded with a general 
amnefty. In 1792, they were over-run by the French Army 
under General Dumourier— opened their arms to thofe Re¬ 
publicans, and were rewarded for it by oppreflion, tyranny, and 
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iiijiiftke. The French, however, were driven back out of the 
Country; and, wonderful to relate, they again received their old 
Mafter, the Emperor, v(dth ftrong demonftrations of joy, and 
manifefted their loyalty and attachment to him by every expref- 
fion that abjed hypocrify could fuggell. 

“ OI how unlike their Belgiq Sires of old! ” 

Here, could I flop with ftrid juflice, I would—But, behold! 
the French again c^e; again they opened their gates to receive 
them i and again they were, with tenfold fury and rapacity, pil- 
laged, opprefled,, andinfulted; and at the very time I am writing 
this, the Guil\o^e is doing its office-—enforcing the payment of 
the mod: exorbitant and enormous contributions, and compelling, 
it is laid, one hundred thoufan^ of the ill-fated inhabitants to take 
the field, as foldiers of the Republic. 

Human opinion is fo chequered and uncertain, that two very 
honed men may in certain cafes ad in dired contradidion and 
hoflility to each other, with the very bed intentions—He, therefore, 
mud have but a cold heart, and a contraded underdanding, who 
cannot forgive the man that ads in fuch cafes erroneoufly, when 
he ads from the exad didates of his opinion, and upon the prin¬ 
ciple which he has confeientioufly adopted: but when a whole 
People are feen whifking about with every gud of fortune, and 
making a new principle for every new point of convenience, wc 
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rnuft defpife them even when they happen to ad: right, and can 
fcarcely aft'ord them fo much as pity in their calamities. The 
Auftrian Netherlands are now in thatftatCi and, without prefuming 
to fay in which of their tcrgiverlations they were right, I will 
venture to pronounce that they deferve punilhment, and I believe 
they are in hands very likely to give them their due. 

To return—Oftend is a fea-port of Auftrian Flanders, and is 
fituated in the Liberty of Bruges. It was, at one time, the ftrongeft 
town in Flanders : but a double ditch and ramparts, which con- 
ftdtuted its ftrength, are now deftroyed j and in the place where 
the former ftood, docks, or rather bafons, extremely capacious 
and commodious, are formed, for the reception of fhipping. The 
ground about the town is very -low and marfliy, and cut into a 
number of fine canals—into fome of which, fliips of the largeft 
fize may enter—and in one of which, veftcls of great burthen 
may ride, even clofe to Bruges. The harbour here is fo fortunately 
circumftanced, that it was once thought, by Engineers, entirely 
fecure from a blockade ; and its priftine ftrength can in no way be 
fo well deferibed, as by a relation of the defence it made in the 
four firft years of the feventeenth century—though, near the clofe 
of the fixteenth, it was no better than an infignificant fifhing town. 
It held out againft the Spaniards for three years, two months and 
fixteen days. Eighty thoufandmen loft their lives before it, while 
fifty thoufand were killed or died within. It at laft furrendered, 
but on good terms; and not for want of men or provifions, but 
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for want of ground to ftand on, which the enemy took from them, 
at an amazing lofs, ftcp by ftep, till they had not room left for men 
to defend it. Three hundred thoufand cannon-balls, of thirty 
pounds weight each, were fired againfi: it; and the befieged often 
filled up the breaches made in their ramparts with heaps of dead 
bodies. 

Such, my dear boy, are tlic miracles that men, animated 
with the all-fubduing fpirit of Liberty, can perform—Liberty! 
that immediate jewel of the foul—that firft moving principle of 
all the animal creation—which, with equal power, influences the 
bird to beat the cage with its wings, and the lion to tear the bars 
of his imprifonment—the infant to fpring firom the tender con¬ 
finement of its nurfe, and the lean and ihrivelled pantaloon to 
crawl abroad, and fly the v^^rmth and repofe of his wholefomc 
chamber—Liberty! which, for centuries enthralled by artifice 
and fraud, or lulled into a flumber by the witching fpirit of Prieft- 
craft, now rifes like a giant refrelhcd with wine—.in its great efforts 
for emancipation, deftroys and overturns fyftems—but, when find¬ 
ing no refiftance, and matured by time, will, I fincerely hope, fink 
appeafed into a generous calm, and become the blefiing, the guardian 
and protedfor of Mankind! 

It is your good fortune, my dear children, to be born at a time 
when Liberty feems to be well underflood in your own Country, 
and is univerfally the prevalent pafTion of men. It is almofl nced- 
lefs, therefore, for me to exhort you to make it the groundwork 
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of your political morality: bat let me remind you to guard, above 
all, againd: the defpotifm of certain Tyrants, to whom many of the 
greated advocates for Liberty are ftrangely apt to fubmit—I mean, 
your paffions. Of all other Tyrants, they are the mod fubtle, the 
mod bewitching, the mod overbearing, and, what is worfe, the 
mod cruel. Beneath the domination of other Defpots, tranquillity 
may alleviate the weight of your chains, and foften oppredion; 
but when once you become the Have of your paffions, your peace 
is for ever fled, and you live and die in unabating mifery. 


LETTER V. 


The pride of the Englidi is remarked all over the globe, 
even to a proverb ! But pride is a word of fuch dubious meaning, 
fo undefined in its fenfe, and drained to fuch various imports, that 
you fliall hear it violently execrated by one, and warmly applauded 
by another—this denouncing it as a fin of the fird magnitude, 
and that maintaining it to be the mod vigilant guardian of human 
virtue, Thofe differences in opinion arife not from any defedt in 
the intelledts of either, but from each viewing the fubjedt in that 
one point in which it fird drikes his eye, or bed fuits his tade, his 
feeling, or his prejudices. I have no doubt, however, but a full 
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confideration of the fubjeft would (hew, that pride, as it Is called, 
is only good or bad as the objeft from which it arifcs is mean or 
magnificent, culpable or meritorious. That noble pride which 
frimulates to extraordinary adls of generofity and magnanimity, 
luch as, in many iiiftances, has diflinguifhed, above all others, the 
Nobility of Spain, exadls the homage and admiration of Mankind: 
But I fear very much' that our Englifh pride is of another growth, 
and fmells too rankly of that overfrraincd commercial fpirir which 
makes the bafis of the prefent grandeur of Great Britain, but 
which, in my humble judgment, raifes only to debafe her—by. 
flow, fubtle degrees, poifons the national principle, enllaves the 
once bold fpirit of the People,, detrads from their real folid felicity, 
and, by confounding the idea of national wealth with that of na¬ 
tional profperity, leads it In rapid frrides to its downfall. In fliort, 
we are approaching, I fear, with daily accelerated freps, to the 
difpofition and fordid habits of the Dutch, of whom Dodor Gold¬ 
smith fo very pertinently and truly fpeaks, when he fays, 

“ f]v’n Liberty itfelf Is barter’d here ’ ” 

Without leading your mind through a maze of difquifition on 
this fubjed, which might fatigue with abfrrufenefs and prolixity,, 
I will bring you back to the point from which the matter frarted, 
and content myfelf with remarking, that the pride of the Englifh<. 
Ipeaking of it as a part of the national charader, is the meanell: oi^ 
all pride. The inflation of bloated, overgrown wealth, an over¬ 
weening 
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weening afFedion for money, an idolatrous worfliip of gain, 
have abfolutely confounded the general intelleft, and warped the 
judgment of the many to that excefs, that, in eftimating men or 
things, they refer always to “ what is he worth ?” or, what will 
it fetch This fordid habit of thinking was finely hit off by a 
keen fellow, the native of a neighbouring Kingdom, who, for 
manyyeare, carried on bufinefs in London,’and failed:—Sitting 
one day in a cofFee-houfc in the City, where fome wealthy Citizens 
were difeuffing a fubjed: not entirely unconnefted with cafli con¬ 
cerns, one of them obferving him rather attentive to their co^er- 
f^ion, turned to him, and faid, What is your opinion, Sir, of 
the matter?’'—“’s blood, Sir!” returned lie, pcevUhly, " what 
opinion can a man have in this Country, who has not a guinea in 
his pocket ?” 

Under the influence of all the various caprices infpired by this 
unhappy purfe-pride, I am forty to fay our Countrymen do, when 
they go abroad, fo play the fool, tliat they are univerfally flattered 
and defpifed, pillaged and laughed at, by all perfons with whom 
they have any dealing. In France, Mi Lor Anglois is, or at l$aft 
was, to have fix times as great a profufion of every thing as any 
.otlicr perfon, and pay three hundred per cent, more for it ; and 
the worfl of it was, that a Mi Lor was found fo conducive to their 
intcreft, that they would not, if they could help it, fufrer any 
Englifhman to go without a title—nay, would fometimes, with 
kindly compulfion, force him to accept of it, whether he would 
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or not; but if an EngUfhman be, above all others, tlie object of 
impofltion in foreign countries, certainly none pillage him fo un¬ 
mercifully as his own Countrymen who are fettled there. In all 
the places through which I have travelled, I have had occafion to 
remark (and the remark has been amply verified by every Gen¬ 
tleman I have ever converfed with on the fubjedt), that the mod 
extravagant houfes of entertainment are thofc kept by Englifh- 
men. At Oftend, as well as other places, it was fo: therefore, 
as economy, when it does not trcfpafs upon the bounds of genteel 
lib^jality, is the bell fecurity for happinefs and refpedt, I advife 
you, whenever you lhall have oqcafion to vilit the Continent, in 
the lirft place to avoid all appearance of the purfe-proud ollen- 
tation of John Bull j and, in the next place, to avoid all EngUlh 
houfes of entertainment. 

It is a lingular circumllance, and belongs, I Ihould fuppofe, 
peculiarly to Ollcnd, that the charity-children of the town are 
permitted to come on board the vellels arrived, to beg of the paf- 
fengers, one day in the week. 

Before I bid adieu to Ollend, I mull remark one heavy difad- 
vantage under which it labours—the want of frelh water; all they 
ufe being brought from Bruges. In going from Ollend to Bruges, 
a traveller has it in his choice to go by land, or water—If by land, 
he gets a good voiture for about ten lliillings of our money; the 
road is about fourteen or fifteen n^es-—If by water (the mode 
which I adopted, as by far the cheapefi; and the pleafantell), he 
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LEiOis, were ftopped at the gate of Bruges, and, by order of the 
:E^p6ror, ferit to his army, turned into the ranks, and obliged to 
4o duty as common foldiers.—Here, my dear Frederick, was 
an aft, not only defpotic in itfelf, but aggravated by circumftances 
of collateral profligacy, of fuch enormous magnitude as bids de¬ 
fiance to all power of amplification, and leaves eloquence hopelefs 
ofdefcribing it with greater force than it derives from a Ample 
•narration of the feft ': on the one hand, the inroad upon the juft 
-perfonal rights of the individual; on the other, the rights of a 
Nation violated. Some men in England, judging from their own 
conftitutional fecurity, may dilbclieve the feft: but let them con- 
.fider, that the Marquis de la Fayette, an alien, taken upon 
neutral ground, is now, even now, held in illegal, unjuft thral¬ 
dom and perfecution—let them, I fay, remember this, and let 
their incredulity ceafe. 

Blefs your ftars, my dear boy, that you were born in a Country 
where fuch Outrages as thefe can never be perpetrated by any, and 
will never be approved of but by a fevs. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 


In my laft, I carried you paft a ferocious, impertinent 
fentinel, into the town of Bruges; and now, having got you there, 
J muft endeavour, from the loofe materials I have been able to 
collcdt, to give you a (hort defeription of it. 

I had heard much of Bruges, its grandeur and its opulence; 
you will guefs my furprife then, when, on entering it, I found 
nothing but an old-fadiioned, ill-built, irregular town; the ftreets, 
in general, narrow and dirty, and moil of the houfes ftrongly ex- 
preffive of poverty and fqualid wretchednefs: yet this was an¬ 
ciently a moft flourilliing city. Did the difference between the 
town at tliis time, and its ftate as it is reprefented of old, conlift only 
in its external appearance, we might readily account for that, in the 
great improvements made by the Moderns in the artofhoufe-build- 
ing; but its prefent inferfbrity goes deeper, and is the refultof de¬ 
parted commerce—commerce, that fludluating will-with-a-wifp, 
that leads States in hot purfuit after it, to entrap them ultimately 
into mires and precipices, and which, when caught, ftays till it 
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extinguiflies the fplrlt 6f Freedom in a Nation, refines its People 
into feeble flaves, and there leaves them to poverty and contempt. 

Perhaps there is no fubjedt that affords an ampler field for a 
fpeculativc mind to expatiate upon, than the various, and, I may 
fay, incongruous revolutions which have chequered the progrefs 
of human fociety from the firfr records of Hifrory down to the 
prefent time. It is indeed a fpeculation which not only tends to 
improve the underftanding, by calling in experience to correft 
the illufions of theory, but is highly infrrudive in a moral point 
of view, by pointing out the inftability of the very heft ftridurcs 
of human wifdom, and teaching us how little reliance is to be 
placed upon human cafualties, or earthly contingencies. Look 
to Greece, once the fountain-head of Arts, Eloquence, and 
Learning, and the mother of Freedom—her Poets, her Legi- 

i 

flators, her Soldiers, and her Patriots, even to this day confidered 
the brigheft examples of earthly glory !—fee her now funk in 
flavery, ignorance, floth, and imbecillity, below any petty Nation 
of Europe. Look to Rome—in her turn, the queen of Arms 
and Arts, the land of Liberty, the nurfe of Heroes—the ftage 
on which inflexible Patriots, accomplifhed Philofophers, and a free 
People, aded for centuries a drama that Elevated Manalmoft above 
his nature!—fee her now reduced to the laft frage of contempti- 
bility—even below it, to ridicule and laughter—-fwayed by the 
moil contemptible impoilure, and funk into the moll dcfpicable 
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Cilflavement, both of perfon and opinion—the offices of her glo¬ 
rious Senate performed by a kind of heteroclite being, an herma- 
phroditical impoftor, who, deducing his right from the very dregs 
and offscourings of fuperftition and fanaticifm, and aided by a fet 
of difciples worthy of fuch a mafter, rules the People, not with the 
terrors of the Tarpeian rock, nor yet with that which to a Roman 
bofom was more terrible, banilhment—but with the horrors of 
eternal datnnatmt !—fee her valiant, vigorous Soldiery converted 
into a band of feeble fidlers and mufic-mafters, and the clangor 
of her arms into ihrill concerts of fqueaking caftratoes; thofe places 
where her Cicero poured forth eloquence divine, and pointed 
out the paths that led to true morality—where her Brutus and 
her Cato marfoallcd the forces of Freedom, and raifed the arm 
of Juftice againft Tyrants, over-run by a knavifo hoft of ignorant, 
beggarly, bald-pated Friars, vomiting, to a crowd of gaping bigots, 
torrents of fanatical bombaft, of miracles never performed, of 
Gods made of wood or copper, and of Saints, that, like them- 
fclves, lived by impofture and deception !—fee her triumphs and 
military trophies changed into proceffions of Priefts finging pfalms 
round wafers and wooden crucifixes j and that code of Philofophy 
and Religion, which <^erated fo effedlually upon the morals of 
her People that there was none among them found fo defperate 
cr fo bafe as to break an oath, exchanged for the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic branch of the Chriftian Faith—for difpenfations for inceft, 
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indulgences for murder, fines for fornication, and an exclufive 
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patent for adultery in their priefthood. Then look to England! 
—fee her, who once ftooped beneath the yoke of Rome, whofe 
Chief, Caractacus, was carried there in chains to grace his 
conquerous triumphs, while herfelf was made the meanefl: of the 
Roman Provinces, now holding the balance of the world, the 
unrivalled miflrefs of Arms, Arts, Commerce—-every thing. 

It was in this irrefxftible mutation of things, that Bruges funk 
from the high Rate of a moR RouriRxing city, where there are 
Rill (unlefs the French have deRroyed them) to be feen the re¬ 
mains of feventeen palaces, anciently the rcfidences of Confuls 
of diRerent Nations, each of which had diRindt houfes, magnifi¬ 
cently built and furniRied, with warchoufes for their merchan- 
difes: and Rich was the power and wealth of the Citizens in thofe 
days, that it is an indubitable fadl, they kept their Sovereign, the 
Archduke Maximilian, prifoner, affronted his fervants, and 
abufed his officers; nor would they releafe him until he took an 
oath to preferve inviolate the laws of the State. Even fo late as 
the time I was there, Bruges had fome trade—indeed as good a 
foreign trade as moR cities in Flanders. The people feemed 
cheerful and happy, and the markets were tolerably fupplied. 

Several fine canals run in a variety of diredlions from Bruges; 
by one of them, boats can go, in the courfe of a fummer’s day, to 
ORend, Nieuport, Fumes, and Dunkirk j and veilels of four 
hundred tuns can float in the bafon of this town. Another canal 
leads to Ghent, another to Damme, and another to Sluys. The 
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water of thofe canals is ftagnant, without the kail motion } yet 
they can, in half an hour, be all emptied, and frefli water brought 
in, by means of their well-contrived flukes. This water, how¬ 
ever, is never ufed for drinking, or even for culinary purpofes j 
a better fort being conveyed through the town by pipes from 
the two rivers Lys and Scheldt, as in London j for which, as there, 
every houfc pays a certain tax. 

Although the trade of this city has, like that of all the Low 
Countries, been gradually declining, and daily fucked into the 
vortices of Britifli and Dutch commerce, there were, till the 
French entered it, many rich Merchants there, who met every 
day at noon in the great market-place, to communicate and 
tranfad bufmefs, which was chiefly done in the Flcmifli lan¬ 
guage, hardly any one in it fpeaking French i a circumflance 
that by this time is much altered——for they have been already 
made, if not to fpeak French, at leafl: to fing Ca~ira, and dance 
to the tune of it too, to fome purpofe. 

The once-famed grandeur of this city confifted chiefly, like 
that of all grand places in the dark periods of Popery, of the gloomy 
piles, the oftentatious frippery and unwieldly mafles of wealth, 
accumulated by a long feries of Monkilh irnpoflure—of Gothic 
flrudures, of enormous fize and fable afped, filled with dreary 
cells, calculated to ftrike the fouls of the ignorant and enthufiaftic 
with holy horror, to infpire awe of the places, and veneration for 
the perfons who dared to inhabit them, and, by enfeebling the 
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rcafon with the mixed operations of horror, wonder and rever¬ 
ence, to fit the credulous for the reception of every impofition, 
however grofs in conception, or bungled in execution, Thofc 
are the things which conflituted the greatnefs and fplendor of the 
cities of Ancient Chriftendom; to thofe has the flurdieft human 
vigour and intelle<3: been forced to bend the knees: they vver^’ 
built to endure the outrages of time; and wiJi ftand, I atn 
long, long after their power fhall have been annihilated. 

What a powcrfiil engine has fiiperliition been, a ihe cunning 
management of Priefts! How lamentable ii is to think, that not 
only all who believed, but all who had good fenfc enough not to 
believe, fhould, for fo many centuries, have been kept in proflxate 
fubmiflion to the will and dominion of an old man m Rome!—My 
bluflies for the folly and fupineuefs of Mankind, however, are loll 
in a warm glow of tranfport at the prefent irradiation oi ihc human 
mind; and though I can fcarcely think with paiienc*. of tliat glo¬ 
rious, Godlike being, Henry the Second of England, being obliged 
by the Pope to lafh himfelf naked at the tomb of that fancy, wicked 
Prieft, Thomas a Becket, I felicitate myfeifwith the refleition, 
that the Pope is now the moft contemptible Sovereign in Europe, 
and that the Papal authority, which was once the terror and the 
fcourge of the earth, is now not only not recognifeu, but feldom 
thought of, and, when thought of, only ferves to excite laughter 
or difgufl. 
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LETTER VIL 


The town of Bruges, although the jfbreets be, as I have 
already deicribed ihe.n, fo mean, narrow, dirty and irregular in 
general, contains, nevcrtlielefs, fome few ftreets that are tolerable, 
and a few fquares alfo that are far from contemptible.-—I Ihould 
think it, neverthelefs, not worth another letter of defeription, 
were it not tha. liie Churches, and Churrh-curiofides, demand our 
attention; for you will obferve, that in all rich Popifh Countries, 
every Chuixli is a holy toy-ihop, or rather a mufeum, where pic¬ 
tures, itarues. gold cups, filver candlefticks, diamond crucifixes, 
and gods, of various forts and dimenfions, are hoarded up, in ho¬ 
nour of the Supreme Being. This city having been for centuries 
the See of a Bifhop, who is Suffragan to the Archbilhop of Mech¬ 
lin, and at the fame time Ilci editary Chancellor of Flanders, it 
is not to be wondered at, if ccclcfiafriLil inJuftry flrould have 
Amaffed fome of thofc little trijikcts wliicb conlUtute the chief or 
only value of their Church. The mitre of this place conveys to 
the head that wears it a diocefe containing fix cities, from the 
names of whicli you will be able to form fome fiuall judgment ot 
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the opulence of one poor fon of ablfinence and mortification,— 
Thofe cities are, in the firfl place, Bruges itfclf, then Oftend, 
Sluys, Damme, Middlcburgh in Flanders, and Oudetiberch—not 
to mention one hundred and thirty-three boroughs and villages; 
and if you could compute the number of inferior Clergy with 
which the ftreets and highways are filled, you would be thundcr- 
ftruck. There, and in all thofe Popifli Countries, they may be 
feen, with grotefque habits and bald pates, buzzing up and down 
like bees, in fwarms, (a precious hive !)—and, with the moll: vehe¬ 
ment proteftations of voluntary poverty in their mouths, and eyes 
uplifted to Heaven, fcramblin'g for the good things of the earth 
with the eagernefsof a pack of hounds, and the rapacity of a whole 
roll of lawyers ! With loaded thighs (I might fay, loaded arms too, 
for they have large pockets even in their lleeves, for the conceal¬ 
ment of moveables), they return to the great hive, where, con¬ 
trary to the law of bees, the drone lives in idle ftate, and he 
plunders them; contrary, too, to the habits of thofe ufeful infedls, 
they banifh the queen-bee, and fuffer no female to approach their 
cells, but keep them in contiguous hives, where, under cover of 
the night, they vifit them, and fulfil in private that which they 
deny in public—the great command of Providence. 

The firft building in nominal rank, though by no means the 
firll: in value, is the great Cathedral, which has at lead: bulk, an¬ 
tiquity and gloominefs enough to recommend it to the Faithful. It 
is by no means unfurnifhed within, though not in fo remarkable a 
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manner as to induce me to fill a Letter with it. In a word, k 
is an old Popilh Cathedral, and cannot be liippofed wanting in 
wealth : at the time I write, it has been handing no lels a time 
than nine hundred and twenty-nine years, having been built in 
the year 865. 

The next that occurs to me, as worthy of notice, is the Church 
of Notre Dame, or that dedicated to our Lady the Virgin Marv. 
Tills is really a beautiful hrudture of the kind—indeed magni¬ 
ficent. Its fteeple is beyond conception ftupendous, being fo very 
high as to be fecn at fea off Oftend, although it is not elevated 
in the fmallefi; degree by any rife in the ground; for, fo very flat 
is the whole intermediate country, that I believe it would puzzle 
a Ikilful leveller to find two feet elevation from high-water-mark 
at Ohend up to this city. The contents of this Church are cor- 
refpondent to its external appearance—being enriched and beauti¬ 
fied with a vaft variety of facerdotal trinkets, and fine tombs and 
monuments. As to the former, the veflments of that fame 
Thomas a Becket whom I mentioned in my lall, make a part 
of the curiofitics dcpofited in this Church : this furious and in¬ 
flexible impoflor was Archbilhop of Canterbury ; and his flrugglcs 
to enflave both the King and People of England, and make them 
tributary to the Pope, have canonized him, and obtained the very 
honourable depot I mention for his veflments. To do julllce, 
however, to the fpirit and fagacity of the Holy Fathers who have 
fo long taken the pains to preferve them, it mull be commemo- 
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fated, that they are, or at Icaft were fet with diamonds, and other 
preeious ftones! Probably, among the many Priefts who have, in 
fo many centuries, had the cuftody of tbofe divine relics, fome 
one, more fagacious than the reft, might conceive, that, to lie in 
a Church, and be feen by the all-believing eyes of the Faithful, 
a little coloured glafs was juft as good as any precious ftone, and 
wifely have converted the originals to fome better purpofe. If fo, 
it will be fome confolation to Holy Mother Church to refleft, that 
Ihe has bilked the Sans~culottes, who certainly have got pofTeffion 
of Saint Thomas a Becket’s facerdotal petticoats ^ and, if they 
have been found enough to ftand the cutting, have, by this time, 
converted them into comfortable campaigning breeches. O mon- 
ftrous! wicked! abominable !—that the Royal Mary, fifter to 
the great Emperor Charles the Fifth, ftiould, fo long ago as the 
Reformation,^ have bought at an immenfe price, and depolited in 
the treafury of the Church of our Lady the bleffed Virgin Mary, 
the veftments of a Saint, only to make breeches, in the year 1794, 
for a French foldier! The time has been, that tlic bare fuggeftion 
of fuch facrilege would have turned the brain of half the people 
of Chriftendom : but thofe things are now better managed. 

Of the tombs in this Church, I fhall only mention two, as 
diftinguifhed from the reft by their coftlinefs, magnificence and 
antiquity. They are made of copper, well guilt. One of them 
is the tomb of Mary, heirefs to the Ducal Houfe of Burgundy j 
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and the other, that of Charles (commonly called the llardy)^ 
Duke of Burgundy, her father. 

In Bruges there were four great Abbeys, and an amazing 
number of Convents and Nunneries. The buildings, I prefume, 
yet ftand; but there is little doubt that their contents, of every 
kind, have been, before this, put in requijition, and each part of 
them, of courfe, applied to its natural ufe. 

The Church once belonging to the Jefuits, is built in a noble 
ftyle of architedture: and that of the Dominicans has not only its 
external merits, but its internal value; for, befides the ufual fuper- 
abundance of rich chalices, &c. it poffeflcs fome very great cu- 
riofities— 

As, firft, a very curious, highly wrought pulpit—beautiful 
in itfelf, but remarkable for the top being fupported by wood, cut 
out, in the moil natural, deceptive manner, in the form of ropes, 
and which beguile the fpedlator the more into a belief of its 
reality, becaufe it anfwers the purpofes of ropes. 

Secondly, a pidture—and fo extraordinary a pidlure! Before I 
defcribe it, I muft apprife you that your faith muft be almoft as 
great as that of a Spanilh Chriftian to believe me—to believe 
that the human intelledt ever funk fo low as, in the firft inftance, 
to conceive, and, in the next, to harbour and admire, fuch a 
piece. But I miftake—it has its merit j it is a curiofity—the 
Demon of Satire himfelf could not wiih for a greater. 
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This pidurc, then, is the reprefentation of a Marriage!— 
but of whom? why, truly, of Jesus Christ with Saint Ca¬ 
tharine of Sienna. Obferve the congruity—Saint Catha¬ 
rine of Sienna lived many centuries after the tranflation of Jesus 
Christ to Heaven, where he is to fit, you know, till he comes 
to judge the quick and the dead!—But who marries them? In 
truth. Saint Dominic, the patron of this Church I The Virgin 
Mary joins their hands—that is not amifs—-But, to crown the 
whole. King David himfelf, who died fo long before Chris r 
was born, plays the harp at the wedding! 

My dear Frederick, I ftiall take it as no fmall inftance of 
your dutiful opinion of me to believe, that fuch a pidlure exillcd, 
and made part of the holy paraphernalia of a Temple confecrated 
to the worfliip of the Divinity; but I alTurc you it is a fad; and 
as I have never given you rcafon to fufped my veracity, I exped 
you to believe me in this inftance, improbable though it fcems: 
for fuch a farrago of abfurditics, fuch a jumble of incongruities, 
impofiibilities., bulls and anachronifms, never yet were com- 
prelTed, by the human imagination, into the fame narrow compafs. 

I protrad this Letter beyond my ufual length, on purpofe to 
conclude my account of Bruges, and get once more upon the road. 

The Monadery of the Carthufians, another Order of Friars, 
is of amazing laze, covering an extent of ground not much lefs 
than a mile in circum'brence. The Carmelites, another Order, 
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have a Church here, in which there is raifed a beautiful monu¬ 
ment, to the memory of Henry Jermyn, Lord Dover, a Peer 
of England—But the Monaftery called the Dunes, a fed of the 
Order of Saint Barnard, is by far the nobleft in the whole city : 
the cloifters and gardens are capacious and handfome the apartment 
of the Abbot is magnificent and {lately, and thofe of the Monks 
themfelves unufually neat. Thofe poor mortified penitents, fe- 
cluded from the pomps, the vanities and enjoyments of life, and 
their thoughts, no doubt, refling alone on hereafter, keep, never- 
thelefs, a fumptuous table, fpread with every luxury of the 
feafon—have their country-feats, where they go a-hunting, or 
to refrefh themfelves, and adlually keep their own coaches. 

Among the Nunneries there are two Englifh: one of Au- 
gufiinian Nuns, who are all ladies of quality, and who entertain 
flrangers at the grate with fweetmeats and wine; the other, 
called the Pelicans, is of a very flridl Order, and wear a coarfe 
drefs. 

To conclude—In the Chapel of Saint Basil is faid to be 
kept, in perfedl prefervation, the blood which Joseph of Are- 
methea wiped off with a fponge from the dead body of Christ. 
Finis coronat opus. 

I fancy you have, by this time, had as much of miracles as 
you can well digefl: I therefore leave you to refledl upon them,, 
and improve. 


LETTER. 
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LETTER Vin. 


As I was going to the berque, at Bruges, to take my 
departure for Ghent, the next town in my route, I was furprifed 
to fee a number of officious, buly, poor fellows, crowding round 
my effedts, and feizing them—fome my trunk, fome my port¬ 
manteau, &c. I believe two or three to each: but my aftonifliment 
partly fubfided when I was told that they were porters, who plied 
on the canal, and about the city, for fubfiftence, and only came to 
have the honour of carrying my baggage down to the veffel. Noting 
their eagernefs, I could not help fmiling. I know there are thofe, 
and I have heard of fuch, who would blufter at them: but my mirth 
at the bufUing importance which the poor fellows affedled, foon 
funk into ferious concern; I faid within myfelf, “ Alas, how liard 
mull be your lot indeed!” and my imagination was in an inflant 
back again in London, where a porter often makes you pay for 
a job, not in money .only, but in patience alfo, and where the 
furlinefs of independence fcowls upon his brow as he docs your 
work. Every one of my men demanded a remuneration for his 
labour : one man could have eaiily done the work of live— 

but 
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but I refolved not to fend them away difcontented: he is but a 
fordid churl that would j and I paid them to their full fatisfaSion. 
Here, my dear Frederick, let me offer you (fince it occurs) my 
parental advice on this point—from the praftice of which you 
will gain more folid felicity than you can poffibly be aware of 
now: never weigh fcrupuloufly the value of the work of the 
Poor; rather exceed than fall fhort of rewarding it; it is a very, 
very fmall thing, that will put them in good humour with you 
and with themfclves, and relax the hard furrows of labour into 
the foft fmilc of gratitude—a fmilc which, toaheai t of fenfibility 
fuch as your’s, will, of itfelf, ten-thoufand-fbld repay you, even 
though the jfrequent practice of it Ihould abridge you of a few of 
thofe things called pictures, or dctranSt a little from the weight of 
your purfe. 

Being again feated in my berque, I fet off for Ghent, a city 
lying at a diftance of twonty-fcwir miles from Bruges. I muff 
here remark to you, that the company one meets in thofe vefleh 
is not always of the firft rank j it is generally of a mixed, motley 
kind: but to a plan who carries along with him, through his 
travels, a love for his fellow-creatures, ahd a defire to fee men^ 
and their- cuftoms and manners, it is both pleafant and eligible— 
at leaft I thought it fo, and enjoyed it. There were thofe amoiigft 
us who fpoke rather loftUy on that fubjeft: I faid nothing; 
but it brought to my mind a refiedtion I have often had occallon 
to concur in, viz. that a faftidious ufurpation of dignity (liappily 
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denominated Jlatelinefs) is the never-failing mark of an upftart or 
a blockhead. The man of true dignity, felf-cre£t and ftrong, 
needs not have recourfe, for fupport, to the comparative wretch- 
ednefs of his fellow-creature, or plume himfelf upon fpurious fu- 
periority. You will undcrftand me, however! When I fay, “ the 
man of true dignity,” I am far, very far, from meaning a lord, a 
fquire, a banker, or a general ofBcer—-I mean a man of intrinlic 
worth—homo emundlse naris—one who, in every ftation into 
whidi chance may throw him, feels firm in the confcioufnefs of 
right—who can fee and cheriih merit, though enveloped and con¬ 
cealed behind a fhabby fuit of clothes—and who fcorns the blown- 
up fool of fortune, that, without fenfe or fcntiment, without virtue, 
wifdom or courage, prefumes to call himfelf great, merely bccaufe 
he pofTefTes a few acres of earth which he had neither the indufiry 
nor merit to earn, or becaufe his great-great-great-grandfather 
purchafed a title by perfidy to his Country, the plunder of his fel¬ 
low-citizens, or the flaughter of mankind.. 

Although the face of that part of the Country through which we 
are now palling, like that of the preceding llage from Oftend to 
Bruges, wants diverfity, it has its charms, and would be particu¬ 
larly delightful in the eye of, an Englifh fomer j for it is covered 
with the thickeft verdure on each fide of the canal, and the banks 
are decorated all along by rows of ftately trees, while the fields 
in the back ground are cultivated to the higheft degree of per- 
feftion, and bear the afped of producing the moft abundant harveft. 

You 
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You will be able to form a judgment of the trifling expence 
of travelling in this Country, from my cxpences in this ftage of 
twenty-four miles. I had an -excellent dinner for about fifteen 
pence of our money j my paflage coft me but fixteeh more, amount¬ 
ing in all to two flvillings and feven pence: compare that with 
travelling in England, where one cannot rife up from an indifferent 
dinner, in an Inn, under five fhillings at the leaft, and you mufl: 
be aftonifhed at the difproportion. 

Ghent is the capital of Flanders, and is to be reckoned 
among the largeft cities of Europe, as it covers a fpace of ground 
of not lefs than feven miles in circumference.; but there is not 

above one half of that occupied with buildings, the greater part 

* 

being thrown into fields, gardens, orchards, and pleafure-grounds. 
Situated on four navigable rivers, and interfered into no fewcj- 
than twenty-fix iflands by a number of canals, which, afford an 
cafy, cheap and expeditious carriage for weighty merchandife, 
it may be confidered, in point of local advantages for commerce, 
fuperior to moft cities in Europe; while thofc iflands ai e again 
united by about a hundred bridges, fome great and fome fmall, 
which contribute much to the beauty of the city. 

To a man accuflomed to mould his thoughts by what he fees 
HI Great Britain, the ftrong fortifications that furround almofi all 

towns on the Continent convey the mofl: difagreeable fenfations— 

* 

reminding him of the firft mifery of Mankind, War !—denoting, 
alas! too truly, the difpofition of Man to violate tire rights of his 
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feUoW‘'CreJttaifes» and itoaiiifefting the tyraflnous ahufe of potver. 
On tnc, though trained and aecuftonwd to military habits, this 
** dreadful note of preparation” had an unpleafing eifafl} foe, 
though bom, bred and habituate to the life of the Soldier, I fiiid 
the feelings of the Citiaoi and ihe Man claim a paramount right to 
my heart. 

Ghent was once extremely well fortified, and calculated, by 
nature as well as by art, to repel encroachment. It had a very 
ftrong caille, walls and ditches j and how, though not otherwife 
ftrong, the country may, by Ihutting up the fiuices, be, for above 
a mile round, laid in a very Ihort time under water. It was for¬ 
merly fo populous and powerful, that it declared war more than 
once againil its Sovereign, and raifed amazing armies. In the year 
1587, it fuffered dreadfully from all the ravages of famine, under 
which a number not lefs than three thoufand of its inhabitants 
perifhed in one week. 

This town is -diftinguiflied by the nativity of two celebrated 
characters: one was the fomous John of Gaunt, fon of King Ed¬ 
ward the Third of England; the other, the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth* who was born there in the year 1500. 

It was in this city that the Confederation of ftie States, well 
known under the title of the Pacification of Ghent, which united 
the Provinces in the moft lafting union of intereft and laws, was 
held: this union was chiefly owing to the vigorous, unre- 
mitted eflhrts of William the Firft* Prince of Orange, to 

whofe 
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whofe i^our snd virtue may be attributed the independence of the 
United States. 

In this city there were conaputed to be fifty companies of 
Tradefmen, among whom were manufe^red a variety of very 
curious and rich cloths, ftufFs, and filks: it it certain, that the 
woollen manufacture ftouriftied here before it had made the fmalleft 
progrefs in England, whole wool they then bought. There was 
allb a good branch of linen manufacture here, and a pretty brilk 
corn trader for which it was locally well calculated. You will 
obferve, once for all, that in fpeaking of diis Country, I generally 
ufe the paft tenfe; for, at prefent, they are utterly undone, 

Ghent was the See of a Bifhop* who»likc the Bilhopof Bruges, 
was Suffragan to the Archbifliop of -Mechlinui Thus, in ttioft 
Chriftian Countries, are the intellects, the confciences, and the 
cafh too, of the People, fhut up and hid from the light, by Prieft 
within Dean, and Dean within Biffiop—like a ring in the hand of 
a conjurer, box within box—-till at laft they are enveloped in the 
great receptacle of all deception, the capacious pocket ofthe Arch- 
bilhop. Let not fceptcred Tyrants, their legions, their fcaffolds, 
and their fwords, bear all the infamy ofthe flavery of Mankind! 
Opinion, opinion, under the management of fraud and impofture, 
is the engine that forges their fetters 1 ! —Jansenius, from whom 
the Janfenifts took their name, was the firft Biffiop of this place j 
and the late Bifhop, I think, may be reckoned the laft. 


The 
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The Municipal Government of this city is corredl, and well 
calculated to fecure intern^ peace and order. The chief magi- 
ftrate is the High Bailiff; fubordinate to whom are Burgomaftcrs, 
Echivins, and Counfcllors. 

Ghent is not deficient in ftately edifices; and, true to their 
lyftem, the Holy Fathers of the Church have their lhare, which, 
in old Popiih Countries, is at lead: nineteen twentieths. In the 
middle of the town is a high tower, called Belfort tower; from 
whence there is a delightful profpedt over the whole city and its 
environs. Monafteries and Churches, there, arc without number; 
befides hofpitals and market-places: that called Friday’s market, 
is the larged of aU, and is adorned with a datue of Charles 
the Fifth, in his imperial robes. The Stadthoufe is a magnifi¬ 
cent drudure—So is the Cathedral, under which the Reverend 
Fathers have built a fubterraneous Church. What deeds are thofe 
vtrhich fliun the light! thofe Holy Patriarchs have fuch a de- 
fire for burying themfelves, and working like moles under ground, 
they themfelves bed know, and 1 think it is not difficult for others 
to conjedurc. 

This Cathedral, however, is well worth attention, on account 
of fome capital pidiares it contains., The marble of the Church 
is remarkably fine, and the altar-piece fplendid beyond all poffi- 
ble defeription; aqd, indeed, in all the others, there are paintings, 
eminent for their own eJccelleilbe, and for the celebrity of the 
maders who painted them. - 


In 
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In the Monaftery of St. Pierre, there is a grand library, filled 
•Ci^ith books in all languages; but it is chiefly remarkable for the 
fuperlative beauty of its ceiling, one half of which was painted by 
Rubens. , 

Thus you may perceive, my dear Frederick, the charity of 
the Clergy !—how, in pure pity for the fins of Mankind, and in 
paternal care of their fouls, they exaft from the Laity fome atone¬ 
ment for their crimes, and conilrain them at lead: to repent—and, 
with unparsdleled magnanimity, take upon thcmfelves the vices, 
the gluttony, the avarice, and the fenfuality, of which they are 
fo careful to purge their fellow-creatures! 


LETTER IX. 


- Having given you a general outline of the city of 
Ghent, I fhall now proceed to give you an account of one of the 
moft excellent, and certainly the mofl; interefting, of all the cu- 
riofities in that place. It is indeed ef a fort fo immfediately cor- 
refpondent to the mofl: exalted fe^^tions of humanity, and fo 
perfe<flly in unifon with the moft cxquifitely fenfible chords of the 
feeling heart, that I refolved to refeue it from the common lumber 

of 
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of the plate, aad,§ive it to you in a freih Letter, when the Ideas 
excited by my former might have faded away, and left your miud 
more cleiy for the rejception of fuch refined impreffions. 

On one ^ the many bridges in Ghent ftand two large brazen 
images of a father and fon, who obtained this diftinguiflied mark 
of the admir^ioa of their fellow-citizens by the following in¬ 
cidents; , 

Both the father and the &n were, for ferae offence againft 
the State, condemned to die. Some fitvourable circumftances 
appearing on the fide of the fom he was granted a. remifliQn of his 
fhare of the fentence, upon certain provifions—in fliort, he was 
offered a pardon, on the moft cruel and barbarous condition that 
ever entered into the mind of even Monkifh barbarity, namely, 
that he would become the executioner of his ftther ! He tt firft 
refolutely rcfiifed to preferve his life by means fo fatal and deteft- 
able : TShis is not to be wondered at; for I hope, for the honour 
of our nature, tfipt there ai'c but few, very few fons, who would 
not have fpurned, with abhorrence, life fuftained on conditions fo 
horrid, fo unnatural. The.fon, though long inflexible, was at 
length overcome by the tears and entreaties of a fond father, who 
reprefented to him,'that, at all events, his (the father’s) life was 
forfeited, and that it would.be the greateft eonfolation to 

him* at his laid moments, to think, that in his death he was the 
inftrument of his fon’s preiSrvation. The youth confented to"adopt 
the horrible means of recovering his life and liberty : he lifted the 

axe ; 
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axej but, as it was about to fall, his arm lunk nervelefs, and the 
axe dropped from his hand! Had he as many lives as hairs, he 
would have yielded them all, one after the other, rather than 
again even conceive, much lefs perpetrate, fuch an ad. Life, 
liberty, every thing, vaniihed before the dearer interefts of filial 
affedion: he fell upon his father’s neck, and, embracing him, 
triumphantly exclaimed, “ My father, my father ! wc will die to¬ 
gether!” and then called for another executioner to fulfil the 
fentence of the law. 

flard muft be their hearts indeed, bereft of every fentiment of 
virtue, every fenfation of humanity, who could ftand infenfible 
fpedators of fuch afeene—A fudden peal of involuntary applaufes, 
mixed with groans and fighs, rent the air. The execution v/as 
fufpended; and on a fimple reprefentation of the tranfadion, both 
were pardoned: high rewards and honours were conferred on 
the fon; and finally, thofe two admirable brazen images were 
railed, to commemorate a tranfadion fo honcsurable to human 
nature, and tranfinit it for the inftrudion and emulation of pofle- 
rity. The ftatue reprefents the fon in the very ad of letting 
fall the axe. 

Lay this to your mind, my dear Frederick ; talk over 
it to your brother j indulge all the charming fympathetic fenfa- 
tions it communicates: never let a mi^laken lhamc, or a folfc idea 
(which fome endeavour to imprefs) that it is unmanly to melt 
at the talc of woe, and fympathize with our fcllow-crcatures, 

G flop 
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ftop the current of your fenfibility—no! Be aflured, that, on the 
contrary, it is the true criterion of manhood and valour to feel; 
and that the more fympathetic and fenfible the heart is, the 
more nearly it is allied to the Divinity. 

lam now on the point of conducing you out of Auftrian Flan¬ 
ders—One town only, and that comparatively a fmall one, lying 
between Us and Brabant: the name of this town is Aloft, or, as 
the Flemings fpell it, Aelft. 

From Ghent to Bruflels (the next great ftage in my way), 
I found, to my regret, that there was no conveyance by water; 
I therefore was obliged to go in a voiture, and ftopt at Aloft, as an 
intermediate ftage; and mathematically intermediate it is—for it 
lies at equal diftance from Ghent and Bruflels, being exaftly fifteen 
miles from each. 

This is a fmall, but exceeding neat town, fituated on the river 
Dender; and being a remarkably great thoroughfare, accommoda¬ 
tions of every kind are tolerably good in it. It would be idle to 
fuppofe, that Catholic zeal had left fo many fouls unproteded and 
undifeiplined, where there were fo many bodies capable of drudgery 
to pay for it. In truth, there has been as ample provifion made 
for the town of Aloft in the way of facerdotal bufinefs, as for 
any other town in the Netherlands—regard being had to its 
bulk i for there were fcvcral Convents of Friars, and of courfe 
feveral of Nuns: befides, there was a jefuit’s College of fome 


note.. 



note. How they all fere by this time,' it is difficult for me to de¬ 
termine. 

The Church of Saint Martin could boaft of fome excellent 
pidtures, particularly a moft capital piece, “ La Pejie" by 
Rubens. 

In a Convent inhabited by a fet of Monks, denominated Gu- 
lielmite, I few the tomb of Thierry Martin, who firft 
brought the art of Printing from Germany ^o that place. His 
name and fame are tranfmitted to us by an epitaph upon his tomb, 
written by his friend, the ingenious Erasmus. 

This tomb of Thierry Martin ftands a monument, not 
only of his merit, but of the fhort-iightednefs and folly even of 
Monks. Alas, filly men ! they little knew, that when they granted 
Thierry Martin the honours of the Convent, they were har¬ 
bouring, in their hallowed ground, one of their greatefi: enemies, 
and commemorating the man who was contributing to the over¬ 
throw of their fecred Order: for the art of Printing, wherever it 
reached, illuminated {he human mind, and firft kindled up that 
light, before which Prieflcraft, and all its pious impoftures, like 
evil fpedlres, have vaniflied. To the art of Printing is human fo- 
ciety indebted for many of the advantages which it pofifelTes be¬ 
yond the brute nr favage tribes—for the perfe<a:ion of arts, the 
extenfion of fcience, the general enlargement of the mind, and, 
above all, for the emancipation of perfon and property from the 
lhackles of defpotifm, and of the human intelledt from the fet- 
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tcrs of ajjd igijorsaKie with which facerdotal fraud had 

chained it for centuries to the earth. 

The territory of this City is of pretty large extent, and is called 
a County, having, in ancient times, had Counts of its own j and 
the whole of it is extremely fruitful in pafture, corn, hops, flax, 
and moft other ptoduftions of thofe climes. 

I made but a very Ihort fray at Aloft, when I proceeded on to 
BrulTels j and, having thus brought you through that part of the 
Netherlands called Auftrian Flanders, I think I ought to give you 
a general account of the Country at large, as I have hitherto 
confined myfelf merely to the cities and tovms of it j but as this 
Letter is already of a length that will not allow of any great addi- 
I £hall poftpone my intended defeription to my next. 


LETTER X. 


Wekb Mankind to be guided by moderation, reafon, 
andjuftice—were there no luft for territory in particular States— 
no ambition or dellrc in Kings for an undue enlargement of their 
power—-no unjuftifiaUc infradions attempted by one State or Po¬ 
tentate upon the peace and poiTefrion of another->-no Armies to 
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carry defoktion and plunder through the world, nor Church¬ 
men more mild, but not more moderate, to drain them with 
their fubtle deceptions—were the hulbandman, the fiQierman, 
the manufadturer, and the labourer, permitted to make, by their 
induilry, the bed: ufe of the foil on which chance or nature had 
planted them, and to lift the fruits of their labour to their own 
lips^—no people were more happy than tlie inhabitants of Au- 
frrian Flanders. 

This Country is bounded, to the North, by the Scheldt j to the 
North-wed:, by the Northern Sea; to the South, and South-weft,, 
by Artois, one of the fined: Provinces of France ; and to tlie Eaft, 
by Brabant. Its greateft length is feventy-five miles j and its 
greateft breadth, fifty-five. The air is good i but it is laid to be 
better in proportion as it recedes from the fca. The Winters are 
fometimes long and fevere, and the Summers fometimes wet and 
fultry; yet, in general, the climate is agreeable. The foil is in 
mod: parts fertile, and in fome to a degree equal to that of any part 
of Europe. It is chiefly famous for its pafturage j in confequencc 
of which, great numbers of black cattle, horfes and flieep, are 
bred in it, and immenfe quantities of butter and cheefe made. 
It is, befides, abundantly productive of-all forts of culinary vege¬ 
tables—fruit in great quantities—corn and flax, which lad: is 
not only raifed in great plenty, but is celebrated for the finenefs 
and ftrcngth of its ftaple. It is true, that in fome parts they have 
not corn fuflicient for the inhabitants; but this is well recompenfed 
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by other produdions, with the redundance of which they purchafe 
the fuperfiuous grain of their neighbours—for, where the inha¬ 
bitants do follow .tillage, the produce is ^unequalled, and the fuper- 
fluity muft of courfe be great. 

The fuperior fecundity of the flieep of this Country is very 
remarkable, and difficult, perhaps, to be accounted for—a ewe 
here bringing forth conftantly three lambs at a birth, fometimes 
four, fometimes five, and fome have been known to produce as 
many as fix and fevea—no fmall inllance of the prodigality of 
Nature in providing for this fpot. 

At fome diftance from the fea-coaft, the face of the Country 
is decorated with a profufion of wood, fitted either for timber or 
for fuel ; and towards the coaft, where Nature has been rather 
niggard of that blcffing, the inhabitants fubftitute, in its Head, for 
fuel, a kind of turf, which they find at the depth of four or five 
feet fi'om the furface of the earth, and which makes a fire, not 
only cheerful, pleafant and hot, but remarkably wholefome, being 
free from the deftrudtive fulphurcous and bituminous vapour at¬ 
tendant upon coal. 

Perha^>s no part of the world is better fupplied than this Pro¬ 
vince with all forts of fifli, as well thofe of fea as frefli water : 
fowl and venifon were extremely plenty and reafonable; and a great 
deal of excellent beer was brewed in it. It is waffied by feveral 
rivers, four of which are noble ftreams, namely, the Scheldt, the 
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Lys, the Scarpe, and the Deader; and there are feveral canals^ 
the chief of which is that between Bruges and Ghent. 

Thus, in whatever way it be confidcred, Nature feems to have 
made ample provilion for the happinefs of the People : how far 
they are fo, you lhall hear when I come to give a general view of 
the Netherlands—that which is applicable to Auftrian Flanders 
being equally fo to all the other parts of the Netherlands, except¬ 
ing thofe under the dominion of the Republic of the United States. 

The States of this Country, according to the Conftitution it 
once poflefled, confifts of the Clergy, the Nobihty, and the Com¬ 
moners. The clergy were the Bilhops and Abbots : the Nobility 
was compofed of certain families bolding hereditary Offices or Ba¬ 
ronies, to which that privilege was annexed ; and the Commoners 

were made up of the Burgomafters, Penfioners and Deputies of the 

\ 

Cities and Diftrifts. But the only religion profefTed or tolerated 
in this Country, was the Roman Catholic. 

Of the People of Auftrian Flanders, a celebrated Author gives 
the following account, which I tranferibe for your ufe, the rather 
as my ftay there was too ffiort to enable me to make any material 
obfervations on them, or their manners.— 

“ With refpeft to the perfons and characters of the inhabitants,” 
fays he, “ they are, generally fpeaking, lufty.’fat, and clumfy— 
“ very induftrious, both in cultivating their lands, and in their 
“ trades and manufactures—lovers of Liberty, and enemies to 
“ Slavery—and not defective in good fenfe or judgment, though 
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they have not fo lively an imagination as fomc other Nations. 
“ Their women are fair, handfome enough, and honeft by their 
“ natural conftitution, as well as from a principle of virtue: as 
they cannot pretend to wit and repartee, they do not make 
“ themfelves ridiculous by the naufeous affedtation of them. Both 
** fexes are great lovers of public diverfions; and every city, town, 
and village, have their kermiffes, or fairs, in which all forts of 
“ fhews are exhibited.” 

Many arts which now enrich other Nations, and the import¬ 
ance of which has excited contefts and ftruggles of the moft ferious 
kind in the political wor^, were invented or improved in that 
Country. Weaving, in general, tliough not invented, was greatly 
improved i and the art of forming figures of all forts in linen was 
fifft invented there. To the Flemings we are alfo indebted for 
the arts of curing herrings, dying cloths and fluffs, and oil-colours. 
But thofe arts, and the martufadlures, have gradually Aid away 
from them, and left hut a fmall fhare behind, when compared witli 
’their former flourifliing ftate; they have flown to a Land of Li¬ 
berty and Security, where hoftile feet never tread, where Slavery 
corrupteth not, where War devoureth not, nor Priefts nor Defpots 
break in and fteal. Ncverthelefs, fllk, cotton and woollen fluffs, 
brocades, camblets, tapeftry, linen, and lace, are flill manufadlured 
here to fome fmall extent. 

This Province had Counts of its own, from the ninth century 
up to the year 1369, when it was made over, by marriage (like a 
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a farm of rattle) to the Dukes of Burgundy i atid afterwards, again, 
was by them made over, in like way of marriage, to the Houfe of 
Auftria. In 1667, France fcized the Southern part; and the 
States General obtained th? Northern, partly by the Treaty of 
Munfter, and partly by the Barrier Treaty of 1715. 

To reckon upon the natural endowments of this Country, one 
would fuppofe that it fhould be a terreftrial paradifc; yet fuch is 
the wickednefs of Man, and the outrageous Tpirit of Power, that 
it is almoft the laft Country in Europe in which I would have pro¬ 
perty, and hx a permanent relidence. Juft now, while I am writ¬ 
ing, I have before me an account, that the French, to whom they 
opened their gates, have plundered them to the laft atom of their 
moveable poflefhons; and that the property of the unfortunate 
people is now in waggons, on its way to Paris. 

Once more, my boy, I fay, blefs your God, that planted you 
in a Country cheered by the voice of Freedom, defended by Britifh 
I'^Valour, and, what is of more confequence, furrounded by the 
Ocean. 
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LETTER XI. 


Havi NG concluded you through that part of the Ne¬ 
therlands called Auftrian Flandere, we are now to dired our at¬ 
tention to that called Auftrian Brabant, of which part, as well as 

V 

of the Netherlands in genefal, Bruflels, where I arrived the fame 
day I left Ghent, is the capital, giving its name to a quarter or 
territory that iiirrounds it. 

In all parts of the Netherlands through which I travelled, 1 
could not help admiring the uniform decorations of the roads, 
rivers and canals, wth rows of lofty trees, which form a mod 
agreeable fhade from the Summer’s burning fun, and yet do not 
obftrud any great extent of profped, the Country is fo extremely 
flat. And one thing I remarked, and which certainly feems at 
firft view extraordinary, is, that in the great extent of Country 
through which we have hitherto pafled, from Oftend to Bruflels, 
being flxty-eight miles, I fcarce faw one Nobleman or Gentleman’s 
feat—nothing above the houfe of a hufbandman, a curate, or 
forhe perfon of fmall fortune: and yet tlie Country is extremely 
rich; and I faw many fpots, as I went along, charming beyond 
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defcription, and fuch as would tempt, I fliouid think, a man of 
tafte and opulence to fettle in them. This mufl: appear unac¬ 
countable to thofe who do not recolledt, that in’ a Country fubjedt 
like this to the ravaging incurfions trf contending armies, fortified 
towns arc conlidered as the moft pleafing, hecaufe the mofl; fccure. 
retreats of opulerice. 

As I approached the city BrulTels, I was ftruck with » 
mixed fenfation of furprife and delight at the appearance it made 
—none that I had ever feen being comparable to it, and not one 
in Europe, by the account of travelers, being in that refpeft fu- 
perior to it, Naples and Genoa only excepted: like them, however, 
it, when entered, falls far fhort of the expcdlation raifed by its 
external appearance, being all compofed of hills and hollows, 
which not only fatigue, but render the appearance of the ftreets, 
though well buht, contemptible and mean. 

BrulTels hands on the beautiful little river Sehne, on the brow 
of a hill. The city is. about feven miles in circumference, has 
feven gates, with extendve fuburbs, and is encompaflbd'with a 
double wall made of brick, and ditches} but its fize is too great 
for ftrength, as a dice of defence of fuch extent could not poffibly 
hold out a long liege—a great and hifupprahle defed in fucb a 
country as I have deferibed. 

Great as is the extent of ground- on which this city hands, it 
is ncverthelefs very well built, and extremely populous. It is 
ornamented with no fewer than feven fquares, all of them remark- 
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ably fine, particularly the great fq-uare or market-place, which is 
Tcckoned to be perhaps the fined in Europe. Around it are the halls 
of the diiFereht trades, the fronts of which are -idomed, in a fuperb 
manner, with emblematical fculpture. gilding, oikJ a variety 
of Latin inferiptions. One quarter of this fquare is entiuly occ”- 
pied by the town-houfes, a noble pile o^ building, in which there 
were apartments where the States of Brabant met, finely adorned 
with tapeftry in' frames, and • fomc admirable original paint¬ 
ings. At the time I was there, the whole city was in motion, 
preparing for the Inauguration of the iiMPEROR, who was then 
impatiently cxpeided, and whofc approach made fuch a budle, and 
promifed fuch a ipeftacle. as made me regret the necefiity I lav 
under of proceeding on my journey, Tlu t-'Wi-hoalc w: [ : 
into tlie higheft order, and fubfequently ^cll a faenfee to *}ic grent 
and important event for which it was prepared. 

The fteeplc of this buiiding is of a mod dupendous height— 
three hundred and fixty-four foet ; and on the top of it is ereded 
a datue of Saint Michael killing the Dragon, of the enormous 
height of feventeen feet: this CVofial datue is fo condruhted as 
to ferve for a weather-cock; and being made of copper, well 
gilt, is at once conspicuous, nuguificent, and ornamental. 

The public buildings of Bruflels, particularly the Palaces and 
Courts of the feveral Princes. Counts, and other porfons of didinc- 
tion, (and, you may be fure, the Churches juid Cloiders ton), are 
fpacious, expenfive, and magnificent. Behind tiic Impel lal Palace, 
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which flood in the higheft part of the city, but was burnt down 
many years ago, is a park, well flocked with deer, and planted 
with trees, like St. James's-park at London, for the inhabitants to 
walk in. At the farther rnu of it is a fine pleafure-houfc, built 
hy the Emperor Charles the Fifth, after his abdication. 

The Paiace is a magnificent flrufture; the rooms of it are 
finifhed in a flylc far fuperior to thofe of my Palace in England, 
and enriched with many fine paintings; that of the Family of 
Hector, in the Council Chamber, lays claim to the firft rank of 
eminence. Of the other buildings (the grandeur of which en¬ 
title them to the names of Palaces), thofe o" the Prince de la 
Tour and Taxis, and the Britifii Earl ''f Aylcfoury, are diftin- 
ruidled 11' greai btauty and magnificence. Indeed, in all the 
Pdaces, there arc collettions of original paintings, by the moft 
eniii’cni maPers, both Italian and Flemiih. 

The Royal Library of BrulTels claims particular attention, for 
the magnitude and liberality of its eftabJiiihm<*nt, containing a grand 
collcdion of the mofl excellent books in all languages, and being 
open all the ye;tr on Tuefdays, Thurfdays, and Saturdays, to pub¬ 
lic accefs. 

The Arfenal of Bruflels is extremely well worth going to fee, 
on account of die very curious antique artns it contains—of which 
it is, at this dina.'icf of time, impofiible for me to give you any 
account v,;'! b otion. The armour of the Emperor Charles 
the F'iLli, I jenic with the furniture of his horfe, and Rate fword, 
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are liiewn t I could ifee nothing either novel or intcfeiliing in thenii 
—wa ftrong mark, I prefume, of my want of tafte ; but I confefs 
my organs are not fo refined as to feel any extraordinary emotions 
at the fight of a heap of inert matter, merely becaufe it once en¬ 
veloped the carcafe of a Tyrant; neidier were they fo very coarfc 
or dull as not to undergo yery pointed fenfations at the fight of the 
armour of Montezuma, the injured Emperor of Mexico, the 
vidtim of avarice and rapine, under their ufual malk, religion. Why 
MpNTEZUMA’s armour Ihould tiuke a part of the trophies of a 
Popith State, and be triumphantly exhibited, is hard to account 
for in human folly: why that Ihould, be exhibited which is a ftain 
-of the (teepeft-damned black, in their black code of faith, is afto- 
ni£hing, unieft we allow the truth of the old faying, *• Quos Deus 
vult perdere,.. prius dementat f * and that, after having violated 
every principle erf; virtue, morality, and human feeling—after 
having furpalTed m cruelly all that we know of the worft mon- 
fters of the earth, or of die deep, the fell hyena, or the ravening 
ihark—after having fuccefefiilly emulated the worft efforts of the 
nao^l malignant fpirits that are faid to hold counfel for the ruin of 
Mankind in Hell—they were defirous to tranlinit the fpoils of 
their ravages to p<riterity, to ;teil them what gbrious things have 
been achieved in days of yore, for the love of Christ— to dc- 
monftrate what benefits are to be derived from a religion which 
has, for fo many hundred years, given fandtion to every enormity 
dm frrikea the fod of Man with horror, and thereby to moke 
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converts to their principles. Monfters! fools! Away with your 
idle cants, ye hypocrites, who would brand the cruelties of the 
prefent days, the maflacres of the Jacobins, with the crime of 
infidelity, and attribute thofe much lamented defedlons from hu¬ 
manity to a falling off fi-om the Chriftian Faith. Look to Mexico! 
—fee% monfter, a High Prieft of your religion, colledling, by feir 
promifes and fweet perfuafion, a people round him j and, when a 
plain was filled, commanding his bloodhounds, armed with fword 
and crucifix, to fall upon and murder them—becaufe one poor 
creature, who knew not what a book meant, had accidentally 
dropped a bible from his hands!—fee him not fparing age or fex, 
but butchering all, for the love of Christ !—When have die 
deluded and enfrenzied mob of France perpetrated, in the full 
torrent of popular frenzy, fuch atrocities as this cruel Pried: com- 
mltted in cold blood ? when have they hunted down their fellow- 
creatures, maffacred children, and given their yet panting mem¬ 
bers to their dogs for food, as pious Chriftians, headed by a pious 
Pried, have done in Mexico? Never! never!—Learn wifdom, then, 
ye hypocrites ! and if you cannot convince your enemies by rea- 
fon, or conquer them by force, and if their predatory and wicked 
progrefs is not to be flopped, do not fandify their enormities, or 
palliate their crimes, in the eye of reafon, by a comparifon with 
thofe of a deeper dye : remember, that not to be the word dands 
in fome rank of praife,” and that the Jacobin cruelties of Paris, 
horrible though they were, were pity and tender mercy> compared 
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with the Chriftian butchery in Mexico, in Europe, in Afia, in 
every place where Popery ever fet its bloody hoof. 

You arc not, from what I fay, to infer that I entertain any 
illiberal animofity to Popery, as many men, and more women, do, 
merely becaufe its articles of Faith differ from thofc in ^hich I 
was bred; I truft my heart and underftanding are above fuch very 
degrading prejudices: but I abhor everything that militates againil: 
human happinefs—every thing that cruflies the operations of in- 
telledl—every thing that Hops the current of opinion, and pre¬ 
vents its courfc from enlarging and meliorating our condition: I 
abhor the impertinent and hypocriticsd intrufion of all Churchmen 
upon national or domclHc concerns j the more, when that in- 
trufion is mifehievous j and more frill, when it affumes the malk 
of piety»—fpr that is at once a fraud upon Man and an abufc of 
God. All thofe caufes of abhorrence attach, more or lefs, to all 
fefts of the Chriflian-Religion, the Quakers only excepted—but 
to Popery rather more than to any of the others; for it is obferved, 
that while the very firft principles of Chriftianity, as originally 
laid down in theory, are peace and good-will towards, men, war¬ 
fare, perfecution and bloodfried, have pnufrically marked its foot- 
fteps wherever it has trod, and its very effence been perverted 
its own Minifters, who, entrufred with the key of the Temple, 
fteal the veftraents from the altar, to cover the deformed, crooked 
back of vice. But the rays of dawning reafon now break with 
fuller light upon Mankind j and it haftens to meridian refplendencc, 
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before which thofe phantoms raifed by pious jugglers will vanilli, 
and, “ like the bafclefs fabric of a vifion, leave not a wreck 
behind.” 


LETTER XII. 


In the Arfenal of Brufl'cls was another curiofity, which 
I overlooked in my laft—a model of a cannon, conftrudled fo as to 
throw feven balls at once. It is fome confolation to philanthropy 
to reflcdl, that of all the abominable engines and inftruments 
w hich the inventive faculties of Man have difeovered to increafe 
the cruelty and carnage of war, not one has been of late times 
adopted. This model lies here, therefore, only as a memorial of 
the diabolical genius of the inventor. 

The Opera-houfe of BrufTels, accounted the noblell and larged 
in Europe, is built after the Italian manner, with rows of lodges or 
clofets, in moil of which are chimneys. One of thofe, which be¬ 
longed to a Prince, whofe title I now forget, was hung with look- 
ing-glafles, in which, while he fat by the fire, took refreihments, 
or reclined on his couch, he could fee the whole reprefentarioii, 
without being expofed to the view of either the adors or the 
audience. 

The 
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The markets of Bruffels are very remarkable. The Dukes of 
St. Pierre paid no lefs than forty thoufand florins, or upwards of 
three thoufand pounds llcrling, for four pidurcs of them, painted 
by Rubens and Svnder—Lewis the Fourteenth of France 
offered an iinmcn£e funa of money for them; but they found their 
way at lafl into the colleftion of the Britifli Earl of Orford. The 
value of them is faid, by connoiffeurs, to be beyond computation. 

Bruflels is extremely well fupplied with water; for, befides 
the river, it has twenty public fountains, adorned with flatucs, 
at the corners of the molt public flrcets; and the lower part 
of the city is cut into canals, which communicate with the 
great one, extending from Bruflels to the Scheldt, fifteen miles: 
by means of this canal, which was finiflied in 1561, and coll: the 
city eight hundred thoufand florins, a perfon may fliil from Bruflels 
to the North Sea ; and barques do adlually go twice a day to Ant¬ 
werp, and back again. 

This city is full of Churches, of whicli the moll: remarkable Ls 
that of Saint Michael and Saint Gudula, commonly called the 
Cathedral. It is a fuperb, old Gothic ftrudiire, and, from its cclc^ 
brated fituation, a moll beautiful ornament to the city. It is not 
only grand in its external appearance, but finely adorncal within. 
The pillars which fupport the roof arc lofty and elegant: and 
againfl: each is a ftatue of ten feet in height. There are no lefr 
than fixteen Chapels in it; and each Chapel is enriched with 
abundance of fplendid ornaments, altar finery, candlefticks, cru¬ 
cifixes. 
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cifixes, &c. and with fome excellent pidures too: a piAure of 
Jesus Chkist prefenting the keys of Paradifc to Saint Peter, 
which is reckoned among the chef-d’ceuvres of Rubens, hangs 
in one of thofc Chapels. There are fome monuments, alfo, of 
very great merit, in the choir of this Church. But that which I 
think by far the greatell and moft admirable curiofity (I mean of 
human workmanihip) in the Church, is a pulpit—one of the 
richell: and moft exquifitely wrought pieces I have ever feen: at 
the bottom are feen Adam and Eve as large as life, reprefented as 
at the moment when the Angel drove them out of Paradife : in 
both of their faces are deeply and expreflivcly marked the traits of 
a mindagonifed with anguifh and remorfe; behind Eve is a figure 
of Death, which follows them ; and on the top of the pulpit are 
feen the figures of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary crufh- 
iiig the head of the Serpent, The ftrong expreftions in the faces 
of all thofe figures, and the exquiiitc turn of the workmanfliip, is 
the more remarkable, as it is ail cut out of oak wood. 

Of fupernatural curiofitics, one of the Chapels in this Cathe¬ 
dral contains fome, that, for miracle, yield to none in the long 
catalogue of Monkifli devices. Three hofts or wafers are daily 
worfliipped by the People; which hofts or wafers, the Priefts 
firmly affert, and the People as firmly believe, were, fo long ago 
as the year 1369, ftabbed by a Jew, and bled prpfufcly. They 
are expofed on every feftival, in a chalice richly fet with dia¬ 
monds; and on the firft Sunday after every thirteenth of July, 
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there is a yearly proceflion in memory of this ftabhing and bleed¬ 
ing, when the hofts are carried in great ilate round tlte city, em- 
beliilhed with all manner of precious ftones, and attended by all 
the Clergy, fecular and regular, the Magiftrates, the Courts of 
Juftice, and even by the Governor of the Province: the Chapel 
where they are kept is of marble, and the altar of folid lilvcr. 

Great God ! what an opprobrium to the human underftanding, 
that, at the time when the mind of Man is fufficiently enlightened 
to avoid the weaknefs of fhameful credulity, a whole People fliould 
floop to fuch extravagant impofition ! what a fliame to juflice and 
honefty^ that thofe who are trufted to guard the riglits of a People, 
and who certainly are too well informed to yield their belief to 
fuch trafli, Ihould yet join in, and give the weight of their autho¬ 
rity to fo grofs, fo wicked a deception on a Community ! TJic Ma- 
giftrates, the Courts of Juftice, and the Governor—they walk, 
too, in company with the bald-pated impoftors—Good God I can 
more be faid ? volumes of comment could not elucidate or render 
it more confpicuoudy abfurd than the bare recital of the fadl 
itfelf. 

It is impoffible for me to recount to you the number of Nun¬ 
neries, of various Orders, in which unfortunate women were cloi- 
ftered up, fome from bigotry, and others by force, in this city. 
There were, however, two of them Englifh—one of Dominican 
Ladies, founded by Cardinal Howard, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, of whicli a Lady of the Noble Houfe of Norfolk w^as 
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always Abbefs: the other is of Benedictine Nuns j the Beguinage 
of the latter is like a little town, furrounded with a wall and ditch, 
and divided into pretty little ftreets, where every Beguine has her 
apartment ; the number of them amounts in general to feven or 
eight hundred, fometimes more.. 

If population be the true Itrength of a Nation, this part of 
Popery is very impolitic. The fucceffion of women in this one 
Convent fince the reign of Charles the Second, inurt; amount to 
many thoufands. Had thofe been married, and, on an average, 
had only two children each, with the children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren, down to the prefent day, in all the ramifi¬ 
cations of defeent, there is not a doubt but their number would 
(‘uual that of the whole people of fomc extenfive Provinces.. What, 
r’rcn, niuft be the lofs to the population of the earth, arifing from 
tiiC celibacy of fo many millions of males and females as have been 
coniigned to fterility in tire Catholic Countries, ever fince that 
extraordinary doCtrinc came firft into falhion ? It is out of the reach 
'.n calculation : not but, now and then, they may have children— 
indeed they certainly have •, but thofe arc generally difpofed of in 
a way not to bring fhame on the frail Shlerhood, or their Con¬ 
te ffiuxs. 

In wading through fuch a torrent of offenfive ideas as the in- 
juimerable abfurdities and deceptions of Popifii Countries conti¬ 
nually raife in the mind, it is a pleafing circumftance to be relieved 
by the contemplation of fome really ufeful,, humane infiitution j- 
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and fuch a one prefents itfelf now to my recolledion: At BruHels, 
and, I am told, at all great towns of the Netherlands, there is a 
public office for lending money at a very moderate intereft upon 
pledges: it is called the Mount of Pietyj and was eflabliffied 
nearly io8 years ago by the Archduke Albert, and Isabella, 
his wife. By this inftitution, the Poor are faved from the fleecings 
and frauds of Pawnbrokers; and, to render it ftill more perfedl in 
accommodation, there are private pall'ages for entrance ,• fo that 
thofe who would wilh to conceal their neceffities, are exempted 
from the mortification of heing; feen publicly going in, or coming 
out. 

You have read, I prefume, that in the days of Heathenifm, 
the Deities of that curious Mythology were fuppofed to rejoice 
in the number Three. The Popilh Code has fixed upon Seven 
as the lucky number. Thus they have feven facraments, feven 
deadly fins, &c. &c. Bruflels has improved upon that; and, tak¬ 
ing the hint from their bleffed Liturgy, has feven grand ftrects; feven 
parifli-churches ; feven Patrician families, out of which the Ma- 
giftratesare or were elefted; feven large fquares; feven midwives, 
licenfedand fworn by the Senate ; and feven gates, leading to feven 
places of recreation and exercife, one to a place proper for fowl¬ 
ing, a fecond to a place for fiftiing, a third to one for hunting, a 
fourth to pleafant fields, a fifth to paflime grounds, a fixth to 
fprings and vineyards, and a feventh to gardens. Befides all whicli 
fevens, they boaft of having once had the great good fortune 
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of entertaining, at one time, feven Crowned Heads, with feven 
thoufand horfe belonging to their retinue. If there were any fpell 
in the number Seven, the People of Brullels furely muft have been 
fecure from all mifehief; but the Sans-culottes have broken the 
charm, difperfed the necromancers, and lowered poor number 
Seven to its mere arithmetical value. 

The Inns, or eathig-houfes, in this city, were equal to any in 
tlie world : a llranger might dine there better and cheaper than in 
any jdace, perhaps, on earth. The wines, alfo, were excellent 
and cheap; and coach-hire beyond expedation reafonable—And 
here I rccollcift to remark to you, that, all the way from Oftend 
to BrulTels, one is obliged to fit, dine,, &c.. in bed-chambers; a 
circumftance which is extremely difeordant to the feelings of thofc 
wlio ha\’e been ufed to Britifli Inns, although the beej-chambers 
are, to fay the truth, large and commodious. At the very walls 
of Bruf els begins the famous wood of Sogne, from which the 
inhabitants were allowed to cut wood for fuel; as fail as the trees 
were cut down, frefli ones were planted in their Head; by which 
means the wood was preferved, and it afforded a continual fupply 
to the Poor, 

Bruffels is fo very remarkable a place, that I have taken more 
than my ufual fcope of defeription of it, Jufl as I had finifhed it, 
I read a paragraph in the public papers. Hating that it is likely to< 
be annexed to the territories of the French Republic, 
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LETTER XIII. 


Hitherto, as I have ,proceeded on niy travels, I 
have been purpofely very particular in my deferiptions of the 
towns through which I pafled on my way to India, in order to give 
your mind a difpofition to inquiry, and point out to you an over¬ 
flowing fource of improvement and delight. Having fo far fliewn 
you how amply you will be rewarded, even in amufement, by the 
trouble of fearching into books, for the accurate topographical 
deferiptions of towriS^ cities, building, See. See. I think I may fpare 

V ‘|T , 

inyfelf that labour fd!^' the future, and confine myfelf to thofc 
points that more immediately apply to the enlargement of the 
mind—I mean, the government, laws, manners and charadlcr of 
the People of each Country; and only ufe tlie former as fubfer- 
vient to the latter purpofe, at lead: until I come to thole places 
where, the ground being but little trodden by Britifh feet, more 
precife defeription may become necefiary. 

But, before I leave the Netherlands, 1 mud; make a few re¬ 
marks upon the Country and People, whicli it would be unpardon¬ 
able in me to omit, after having been already fo minutely par¬ 
ticular in things of inferior merit to the fcope of my plan. 

♦ 
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Although perfonal appearance bci in the eye of Moral PHilofo- 
phy, a very inferior confideration, and mind the proper ftudy of 
Moni yet, in deferihing a People, I cannot think it altogether 
unneceflary to include. their perfonal appearance, as it will be 
found that there exifts a greater analogy between the perfon and the 
mind of Man than is generally perceived. Thus the lively hilarity, 
the reftlefs activity, the levity and fantaftic charaderof the French* 
arc ftrongly pourtrayed in the national perfon. In like manner, 
the lufty, fat, clunafy and misfhapen perfon of the People of the 
Netherlands, is ftrongly iliuftrative of the temper and habit of 
tlicir mind, intelleds and fpirits: induftrious and heavy ; dull of 
underftanding, but not dcfcdive in judgment; flow in work— 
but, perfevering in effort, and unerring in the procefs, they are 
generally fuccefsful in the end: in war, col^j.and backward at 
offenllve operations, but inflexible and terri]^ in reflftance; like 
the boar of the foreft, they feek not the combat with any, but 
will not go out of their way to decline it with the moft powerful: 
their appetites and defires cooler, than other Nations, but lefs fub- 
jed to change or caprice: never violently in love, but rationally 
attached to their wives; and both men and women fiiithful to their 
conjugal vow, as well from natural temperament, as from a prin¬ 
ciple of virtue. 

Thus conftituted by Nature, the effeds of their induftry arc 
wonderful in every thing, but chiefly in their canals and flukes, 
which ferve not only for the fupport of their commerce, and the 
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facility of intcrcourfe, but for their defence againft enemies; this 
was in other times; but, alas! the former of thefc ufes, commerce, 
has fo entirely abforbed all their intelledt, and poffelled their very 
fouls, that they feem almoft entirely negligent of the latter; and 
from being, of all People, the moil wife and vigilant in determining 
and afeertaining their rights, the mod: zealous aflerters and defen¬ 
ders of their independence, the mod: ardent friends to Liberty, and 
the moll determined enemies to Slavery, they are become a fort of 
ftrangc, inconfiftent, hotch-potch politicians, whom ingenuity 
itfelf would find a difficulty in deferibing. They retain fo much 
of their ancient and noble vigilance as ferves to make them fufpi- 
cious—fo much of their independence as difpofes them to 
change—fo much of their jealoufy as ftimulatcs them to refifc- 
ance—but not one particle of their former wifdom, to inftruct 
them where they fliould attach themfelvcs, where redd:, or where 
rcfolve to aft—nor of their courage to carry any refolution they 
might form into efFeft. 

In the year 1781, the Emperor Joseph the Second came to 
Bruflels, in order to indulge his paternal feelings as a Monarch 
with the contemplation and view of his Subjefts, and alfo to be 
inaugurated; and perhaps upon no occafion that has ever occurred 
in the mod: volatile Nation, was there greater joy more univer- 
fally exprefled. For fome time before his arrival, the whole 
Country was in motion; and, even with them, domeftic indudry 
flopped its ufual perfevering pace, fufpended in the eager, anxious 
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cxpedtation of his arrival. Every thing in the birth, education, 
natural difpofition and perfon of the young Emperor, united to 
imprefs his Subjects with the moil: exalted opinion of his goodnefs, 
and to infpire all ranks of people with the moft fortunate prefages 
of a wife and beneficent government. Nor did he difappoint 
them: his conduct, when among them, is handed over to remem¬ 
brance, by a variety of adts of benevolence and condefeenfion, 
which flic wed that the grandeur of the Monarch had not made hini 
forget the nature of the Man, and that his heart was better fitted 
for the mild, domcftic enjoyments of a Subjedl, than the ftern and 
unbending hardihood fit for a King: for I am perfectly of opinion 
with the celebrated Junius, that there are virtues in a private 
Man which are vices in a King; and that the Monarch of a Coun¬ 
try, in order to preferve refpedl, Ihould avoid familiarity, and keep 
his perfon facred from too general obfervation. - Shakspeare has 
put into the mouth of his Henry the Fourth, a beautiful ex- 
preflion on this fubjedl, well worth the attention of Kings— 

“ Had I fo lavifh of my prefence been, 

“So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

“ Opinion, that did help me to the Crown, 

Had ftill kept loyal to polTeflSon, 

“ And left me in reputelcfs banilhment, 

“ A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 

“ By being feldom feen, I could not Itir, 

“ But,^ like a comet, I was wonder’d at; 

“ That men would tell their children, This is he.” 
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Of the number I have heard, I will mention one anecdote only, 
and one remarkable cxprcflion of Joseph’s, vi^hich will ferve to 
Ihcw in its true light what his difpofition was; and when you 
eonlider them as the adl and fentiment of a young man nurfed in 
the lap of defpotifm and pride, you cannot but conJfider them as 
marvellous. 

In his journey to the Low Countries, he vifited Wurtzaurg; 
and, in his perambulating alone and incog, flopped at a little 
public-houfe, where the people were bufily employed in enter¬ 
taining themfelves: he went in, and inquired why they were fo 
merry—“ Sir,” laid one of the country people, “ we are cele¬ 
brating a marriage.” “ May I be permitted to join the com¬ 
pany?” faid the dilguifed Emperor. The hofl obtained that per- 
miflion for him. When he entered the room, the married couple 
were prefented to him, and he received them with great gaiety, 
fat down, drank their health, and, having informed himfelf of their 
fituation, took leave of the company: but what was their aflonifli- 
ment, when, on lifting up a bottle of wine, they found a draft 
for fix hundred florins, figned Joseph, and payable for the ufe 
of the married couple ! 

At Luxembourg, when the People called aloud on Heaven to 
fliower down bleflings on him for his affability, he made ufe of this 
remarkable exprefiion, while his feelings moiflened his eyes: “ I 
wifti I could make you as happy in my care, as I am in your affec¬ 
tion !” 
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The aifability of Monarchs has often been magnified by tho 
fooliih, and often blamed by the wife: But, if all the inftances of 
condefeenfion pradlifed by Kings were like that I have recited of 
Joseph ; if they arofe from a found, unqueftionable fpirit of 
philantliropy, not from gaping curiofity, broad folly, or a puerile 
inquifitive habit; and if, inftcad of conceiving thofe they vifit paid 
for their intrufion with the honour of having converfed with 
Majefty, and leaving them churlifhly, they would generoufly pay 
them with hard calh, as the good Emperor Joseph didj then, 
indeed, their affability might defy the exaggeration of fools, and 
muft certainly command the applaufe of the wife. 

On the 13th of July, the ceremony of Inauguration took 
place at Bruffcls. Nothing could equal the fplendour of the place 
but the general joy of the People: the crowds were beyond all 
conception immenfe, and every thing was carried oh with regu¬ 
larity till evening, when, in playing off fome fire-works, that 
noble building the town-houfe took fire, and was burnt: fix 
unfortunate perfons loft their lives, and twenty were dangeroully 
hurted: thofe who pcriftied were abfolutely roafted, and their cries 
were beyond defeription piercing. To fuch a temper as Joseph’s, 
you will readily conclude that this muft be a moft affli<fting cir- 
cumftance—it was fo; and he left Bruffels under the preffure of 
very different feelings from thofe with which he entered it, and 
was followed by the prayers and biefting of all the People, 
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’ But now we arc to view the reverfc of the medal. The found 
of their prayers for his welfare, and praifes of his goodnefs, had 
hardly died away upon their lips, ere their minds turned to revolt 
and rebellion, I v/ill not fay that they were not right in one or 
other, or which of thofe two extremes : certainly they could not 
be right in both; much lefs can their fubfequent condudl be juf- 
tified, or accounted for, in any principle of human nature, but that 
of the moft abjeft meannefs, daftardly feeblenefs, and grofs folly. 
They returned to their allegiance, and befought forgivenefs: that 
forgivenefs was granted. How they have behaved fince, I have 
already informed you, (See Letter IV.); and I have now to add, 
that, pillaged by the French, and likely to be left unproteded, they 
have again held their necks out, foliciting the protedion and the 
yoke of Auftria, and have adually offered to raife 100,000 men for 
the Emperor, ^he will again drive the French out of their terri¬ 
tories—An excellent word that if ! 

How a People, once formed for manly pith and love of Free¬ 
dom, could bend fo low, is unaccountable. It is a queflion hard 
to be determined, whether an obftinate adherence even to a bad 
caufe, is not more refpedable, than a fickle, alternate derelidion, 
and adoption of right'and wrong, as it fuits the caprice or conve¬ 
nience of the moment ? Of two things fo very contemptible, I 
think the former the leaf!: odious and leaft unmanly. 

At the fame time, my obfervations on the Country led me to 
conceive, that under the name of Freedom, they groaned under 
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the yoke of Tyranny ; for, though the Country was, as I have de- 
fcribed it, charming, its fecundity unfurpalTed, its face decorated 
with the bed gifts of Providence—I mean, fmiling fields and 
bleating plains—tliough Cars profufcly repaid the labours of the 
hulbandman, though every field had the appearance of a garden, 
and though, upon inquiry, I found that land which would bring 
in England five pounds an acre, rented at eight, nine and ten {hil¬ 
lings of our money at mod—yet, in fpite of all this, the farmers 
were rather poor in general—not even one of them to be found 
rich or fubflantial, like the middle rank of that clafs of men in 
England. They wanted the great flimulus to induftry—fecurity 
of their property : they were liable to be turned out by their land¬ 
lords at pleafure, and to be plundered when it fliould pleafe fome 
hlo.iarcli to make war. 

The firPi of thefe, however, you will obferve, is not the op- 
prcfiioii of the Emperor: it is the tyranny of that word of all con- 
dhuent parts of a State, an Aridrocracy—a vile Aridocracy!—that 
univerfal, that every-day defpotifm, under which all places groan, 
more or Ids—which is excrcifed in all the various gradations of 
life that chequer fociety, from the great man who, under the 
name of Minider, domineers over the Peer, to the country fox¬ 
hunting favage, who puts a poor wretch in jail to pine for years, 
(his family, the while, fupported by the parilli charity), only far 
doing that which makes the enjoyment of his own life, killing a 
partridge or a hare !—that Aridocratic tyranny which is fecn 
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Icowling ©n the brows of a fwaggering iillow in power, adopted 
by his fccrctary with increafe, by him handed down to an upfbrt 
fet of fellows in office, dependent on his fmile, and by them dif- 
played in all the naufeous, defpicable forms which awkwardnefs and 
ignorance, lifted above their flation, never fail to alTume—the 
cold referve, the affe^ed flare, plie liflJcfs nod, the feigned deaf. 
nefs, blindnefs, abfence, and other falhionablc'perfedtions, which 
ferve as vents for upflart arrogance, and indemnify the fycophant 
for the vile homage and fubmiffion which he has before paid feme 
wretch mean and arrogant as himfolf!—I tell you, my dear Fre¬ 
derick, it is this Ariftocratic ufurpation of power, where power 
exifls not, nor is neceflary—this infulting alTumption of fupc- 
riority, this hidden petty oppreffion which rears its head in every 
manor, nay, almoft every town and village in the Kingdom, that 
puts the Nations out of tune, mars the harmony of focial arrange¬ 
ment, and renders power in the aggregate obnoxious. Why, our 
very women have their fancy, Ariftocratic, fupercilious front, their 
haughty flare, their contemptuous titter j and barter the winning 
foftnefs of the fex, the dimples where the loves fhould dwell, for 
the haughty tofs of the head, the ill-natured fneer, and the in¬ 
fulting Heftor’s frown—And thus the fpirit of Ariftocracy, like a 
poifonous weed, grows and expands from one to the other with 
baleful luxuriance, gradually overfpreading the whole face of hu¬ 
manity, flopping the wholefomc current of the focial atmofphere, 
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and choaking up the lefs rank but more ureful plants«-«-Thu( it 
goes round in Ihameful traffic; and, as the Poet lays. 


“ The wh—re flic kicks her cully, 
“ Court-waiters are kick’d at callj 
“ We are all kick’d, yet bully 
“ While,int’rcft kicks the ball.” 


I am perfuaded, that if the grievances of the moil defpotic 
States were fairly eftimatcd, and affigned to their real authors, the 
Princes of fuch States would be found refponfible for a very fmall 
lliare indeed, when compared with the Ariftocracy: and by Arif- 
tocracy, I mean not merely Lords, but all men who convert the 
wealth which Providence has bellowed upon them to the purpofes 
of Tyranny, Exadions, Impofition, and Oppreffion—under wliich 
four heads we will again find, not only imprifonment for begging 
alms, imprifonment for fhooting a partridge, but often fedudtion, 
adultery, and pcrfecution for refilling or reforting to lawfbr punilli- 
ment of that fedudion or adultery. Of all thofe things, the proofs, 
I fear, in all Nations, are abundant: I am fure they are fo in the 
bell governed State in Europe—I mean, England-—— 

“ Qui capit, ilk facit.” 

I have thrown up a fool’s cap: how many arc there who will 
privately put it on ! 
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LETTER XIV. 


A s the time of my departure from Bruflels approached, 
I found the bitter fcnfations with which I left London, ki fome 
mcafure, returning. My fortunate encounter with General Lock¬ 
hart had afforded me a temporary refpitCi but now I was once 
more to face an unknown country alone, without the chance of 
again meeting a friend to folace my mind, or mitigate my woe, on 
this fide of India. 

Having feen as much of Bruffels as my time and occafions would 
at all allow, and, in truth, having rather trefpaffed on my plan, 
for the reafdns juft mentioned, I determined to pufli forward as 
fall as it was poflible, and took poft for Liege, where I arrived, 
after paffmg through a beautiful, fertile, well-cultivated country, 
to the charms of which the renewed agony of my feelings rendered 
me almoft infenfibje. 

As wc have now almoft the whole length of Germany before 
us to travel through, it will be proper, before I proceed further, to 
give you a general mpa of the Conftitution of this vaft Empire— 
over all which, while one great Monarch nominally prefides, there 
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are fpread a number of petty Potentates, who really rule after as 
dillind: forms of Government as almofl any two Governments, how¬ 
ever remote, in Europe. 

Confidcring the nature of Government abftradledly, one w'ould 
fuppofe that it arofe from the general will of the fociety governed, 
and was formed for their ufe and benefit alone : but If we view the 
different fyflems fcattered over the civilized part of the earth, we 
fhall find that they originated from force and fraud; and that, in 
their firfl formation, when bodily prowefs, not intellectual power, 
bore fway—when he that could carry the ftrongcll armour, and 
flrike the heavieft biowf, was fure to govern—-when mere animal 
flrength and ferocity difinherited reafon of her rights, and robbed 
her of that afcendancy to which the invention of gunpowder, aided 
by the art of Printing, has fince in fome fort- reltorcd her—the 
bafis upon which Governments were raifed was, one man, not the 
whole fociety ; the point then was, how this or that ftrong ruffian 
could collect moff flaves about him, not how this or that fociety 
fliould choofe the beft head: if he had ftrength to carry havoc 
through the ranks of their enemies, and then to overawe tliem- 
felves, he was fure of dominion over the people, and left it to his 
foil; but if it fo happened that he did not alfdjibequeath to him 
bodily prowefs to preferve it, the next flrong ruffian feized the 
reins, flung him from his feat, and kept it till he, or fome onc^of 
his heirs, was again ferved fo in his turn tgllfome other ufurper. 
Hence arofe the cabals and intrigues of courts, the fpirit of party, 
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and intcftine commotion j till at length the People, for their own 
fecurity, and to avoid the horrors of civil war, made choice (from 
difmal neceflity) of fome one family to rule them. As focicty 
advanced, and opulence held forth temptation, fome greater ruffian, 
followed by a horde of needy, fainiffied barbarians, made incurfions 
on thofe rulers; and being irreliiliblc, as well from numbers firmly 
connedled, as from the powerful impulfe of neceffity, under whofe 
banners they generally robbed and ravaged, was fubmitted to on 
terms, and became Lord Paramount of a number of petty Sove¬ 
reigns, who did homage to him, and fleeced the miferable fubjedts, 
to keep him in humour; and thus, in a feries of time, the power 
of both took root, and remained immoveable, unlefs when torn up 
by fome violent tempeft that convulfed the State, and fhook it to 
its foundations. 

Reading this account, you will very naturally exclaim, “Good 
God! howabfurd! how irrational!” Yet fo it isj and from this 
fource, muddy though it be, is modern honour, and modern great- 
nefs, and modern high blood, derived: from this foul and turbid 
fountain have moft of the Governments of the world iffiied j from 
thofe ftrong men of yore have moft of our modern governors de- 
fcended: and as it generally happens (fo equally has Providence 
diftributed the gifts of Nature) that the ftrength of the intelledual 
part is in the inverfe ratio of the animal, perhaps that is the reafon 
why Monarchs are%rmed, in general, of greater bodily vigour 
than mental endowments, and better fitted for the Field than the 
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Cabinet—-and for thi? reafon are obliged to take from the puifne 
ranks of their Subjedls fome aflillant, fo far removed from the great 
ilandard of antique dignity, as to polTcfs underftanding enough to 
govern. 

Upon a retrolpedlive vie\y of the Hiftory of Europe, it will -be 
found, that for a long time after the birth of Christ, Germany 
was div’ided among fuch petty rulers as I have defcribcd, who each 
held his little State in fovereignty, and was called Princeps in 
Latin, or, in plain Englifti, Prince. After the downfall of the 
Weftern Empire, a Nation called Franks, from that part called 
Franconia, over-run a great part of Gaul and Germany, and in the 
fifth century took polTeffion of that part of Gaul which lay North 
of the river Loire. In the year 800, Charlemagne, the fon 
of Pepin, their King, formed an immenfe Empire in the Weft, 
comprehending a great parr of Germany, France, Italy, and a part 
of Spain. About eighty years afterwards, the petty Princes of 
Germany fliook off the French Carlovinian race, and eledted an 
Emperor of their own from the Honfe of Bavaria. 

At laft Henry the P'ourth, having difpleafcd that grand 
arbiter the Pope, was put under the ban, and in confequence de- 
pofed by the States > on which occafton His Holinefs had the 
addrefs to make that great dignity eledlive, he having uncontrouled 
power over the eledtors; fince which It has continued fo, with 
fome modifications, and under certain regulations, formed by 
Charles the Fourth, at the Diet of Nurunberg. The eledtion, 
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however, has been always fo managed, that it has never departed 
from the regular line of fuccelTion but when there was an adtual 
want of heirs. 

In a Country over which the Pope had fuch influence, it 
might reafonably be fuppofed that intolerance is, carried to a great 
length; but it is not fo, as a review of each particular State fhews. 
The eflablifhed religion, in general, is Popery. Joseph the 
Second, that good and wife Monarch, dilplayed a greater fpirit 
of toleration than any other Catholic Prince fince Henry the 
Fourth of France. He was not murdered by a Friar for it, it is 
true—thofe days of pious barbaa'ity are part j but he was vifited 
on the occafion by His Holinefs, who, after a variety of remon- 
ftrances againll the relaxation he gave to religious feverity in his 
own dominions, finding him unmoved by papers, rcfolved to at¬ 
tack him in perfon: but, whether it was that the pontifical 
amulet loft its charm when out of the air of Rome, or that His 
Holinefs" was not properly anointed before (like Hecate in Mac¬ 
beth) he took his flight, or that he forgot fome of thofe relics 
which were expedted to operate on Joseph’s mind, fo it was, 
that the good Emperor continued inflexibly attached to his former 
rcfolve ; * and, after kiffing His- Holinefs’ toe, and a thoufand 
other pretty politenefles, fent him back to Rome again with his 
finger in his mouth; and a fiory to relate, that would, at one 
time, have fet all Europe in a flame, and fent the good Mo¬ 
narch, like Henry the Second of England, to lafh himfelf 
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naked over the rotten remains of fomc vagabond fraudulent 
Prieft. 

In the eleftion of Emperor, the laws of the Empire have laid 
down no qualification but that which ought to be the fine qua non 
of all Princes, namely, that he be jufus, bonus, et utills—^ 
Neither have they made any limitation in regard to religion, na¬ 
tion, ftatc, or age; neverthelefs, the majority of eledlors being 
Papifts, a Roman Catholic Prince is always chofen. 

The rank of the Emperor is very gi-eat: he is looked upon 
by all Crowned Heads as the firfi; European Potentate; and, as 
fuch, precedence is always given him and his ambafladors: he is 
tlie fupreme Head of the Gcnnan Emj)ircj but his power in the 
ndminiflration thereof is very limited indeed. In ancient times, 
the Emperor had confidcrablc doniains and incomes ; but warfare 
and prodigality have diffipated the greatell: part of them, and they 
have been fuccefiively alienated or mortgaged, fo that his revenues 
were very inconfiderable lately, and now, fince the French war, 
are almoH; as nothing. 

The pi’el'cnt Emperor Francis found the Empire, wdicn he 
was elcdtcd, incumbered with difficulties of the moil enonnous 
magnitude—a war on which the exhlence of every Monarcljy in 
Europe feemed to depend, an exhaulled trealury, and a difpoficion 
^to revolt in a part of his dominions, the Netherlands. At rliis 
prefent time, his fituation is, beyond that of every other Prince, 
lamentable alinoft all his refources gone, and an inlolent, for¬ 
midable. 
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-midablc, triiimphant enemy, proceeding and carrying conqueft by 
rapid ftrides through his Country. He called upon his People 
to fupport him. The States of the Netherlands, inftead of affift- 
^ng him to ftop the progrefs of the enemy, invited and opened 
their gates to them, put them in their bofom, and tvere flung. 
Of the other States, fome refufe their aid, while fome have re- 
courfe to feeble expedients; apd, to evade the weight, .temporife, 
procraftinate, and fhufHe, till at length will come the French 
Army, and force them to do for their enemy ten times more 
than (if done timely, and with a good grace) might fave the Em¬ 
pire and themfelves. The King of Prussia, one of thofe 
States, on being called upon, fays he is bufily emplt^ed in fccur- 
ing the plunder of Poland, and c^not come— while the tyger 

is glutting in the blood of the harmlefs flocks, the huntfmen 

• 

are coming upon him, to cot him off. As an Englifhman, zealous 
for the welfare of my Country, I wifh the King of Prussia may 
not, by his attention to Poland, facrifice all Germany to the French. 
As an honell man, I. cannot help entertaining a wifli, that the fcan- 
dalous and outrageous wrongs done to Poland, and this treachery 
to the whom he himfelf brought into the prefent difficulties, 
may be expiated by any calamity, however gi'eat, that does not 
extend to the inierefl or wellbeing of Europe. 

It is a maxim in Courts of Equity, that a man coming to demand 
redrefs, ffiould come with clean hands, and, feeking equity, fhould 
jdo equity. This maxim has unfortunately never yet extended to 
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decifions between States: power is their right, and force decides— 
Yet, in a conteft like the prefent, the very foundation of which is 
hoftility to Kings, and which is carried on in the twofold way of 
arms, in the -open field and private negociation for infiirredtion j 
when, for the intereft of the caufe they cfpoufe, as well, as their 
ow'n perfonal fafety. Kings fliould affume at once their beft form 
to appreciate themfelves, and difcredit their enemies in the eyes 
of Mankind—in fuch a ftate of things, I fay, for the King of 
Prussia and the Empress of Russia to take the part they have 
done with regard to Poland, is fo extravagant,, that we can only 
account for it in^the will of the Almighty predifpofing them 
for fome extraordinary crifis. No one would expedl them to de¬ 
part from their accuftomed crooked path of policy, if fafety did 
not loudly call upon them to proceed in the direft road. It is 
monllrous to fee beings endowed with common fenfc, expending 
themfelves in an unjuft ftruggle for aggrandizement, while the 
fword of extindtion is fufpended by a hair over their heads. 

But to return—In this ftate is the young Emperor at this mo¬ 
ment, deferred by his People in the Low Countries, unaided by his 
Continental Ally, and fupported only by Great Britain. What the 
hfue may be, God alone can tell; but every one polTeffing a heart 
of feeling, or a fingle fentiment of honour or juftice, muft wifhthat 
young Prince a fortunate delivery from the difficulties which the 
impolicy and wickednefs of others have led him into, and which 
the treachery of fbmc of them make more formidable, if not utterly 
infuperable. LETTER 
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LETTER XV. 


1 H E various diftrifts or territories into whicli Germany 
is divided* go under a variety of defignations, not known among 
us as independent titles to power—Principalities, Seigniories, 
Counties, Eledtorates, Margravates, and- Biflioprics lay and fpi- 
ritual. Of the lay Bilhoprics, Ofnaburg, the Prince Bifliop of 
which is our Duke of York, makes one : and teige, where wc 
are now arrived, is the territory of a Bifliop lay and fpiritu'al, or 
fpiritual and temporal, one of the faireft kind of that clafs—for he 
poflefles temporalities, and enjoys them; whereas their^ordfliips 
merely fpiritual, enjoy and have the ingratitude and impudence to 
renounce them: but no matter for that; the Bifliop of Liege pof- 
feilcs a Bifliopric, fruitful in corn, wine, wood and paflure, with 
air extremely pleafant and temperate; and while the latter gives 
his terreflrial clay health and appetite, the former aflbrd him the 
means of preferving the one, and indulging the other, with true 
fpiritual comfort, and high eccleliafHcal voluptuoufnefs. In cafes of 
repletion, too, the mineral waters of the Bifliopric, particularly the 
well-known one of Spa, offer their aid; and feme of the befl beer 
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in the world, which is brewed in thefe territories, diverfifies his 
fpiritual Lordihip’s cup, and, with its pungent bitter, lends back 
his palate to his wine with renovated relifh., 

It isaftonidiing how inconfiftent witli thcml'elves, and how dil- 
cordant in their conftituent principles, fomc very wife inrtitutions 
are. Thus Epifcopacy, and all other branches, polls or ranks, 
high orTow, commiflioned or non-comtniflioned, of tlie Church, 
publicly and fyflematically profefs poverty, abftinence, and an utter 
indifference to temporal concerns, while their livings arc enor¬ 
mous, and themfelves overfed. Nay, fo cautioufly has eccleliuf- 
tical law provided for that, even in our liberal cllablilhinents, that 
a Bilhop, at his inftalment, pofitively declares, in the face of Gon, 
at the holy altar, that he is averfe to being a Bilhop —nok EpiJ- 
copari. Under luch conditions, what mull not the charity, the 
condefeenhon, the mortifying fubmillion of a Divine be, to Hoop 
to a Bilhopric, and fuffer fuch a heavy load to be heaped upon his 
back—againll his will! Affuredly, the impoling a BiHiopric upon 
him mull be a great aft of violence on his inclinations: for I can¬ 
not think it poffiblc that a ChriHian Divine would, in the firll 
place, commit the crime of fimony by feeking preferment, and 
gaining it by prollitutlon; much Icfs can I believe that he would 
be guilty, at the holy altar, of a folcmn aft of perjury, by 1 wear¬ 
ing mo/o Epifcopqrit iihc was not aftually, and bonciJide, averfe to a 
Bilhopric. 
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The BIHiop of Liege, however, may be fairly acquitted on the 
fcore of his temporal half, for the lliare of tranfgrefEons committed 
by his fpiritual half. And unqueftionably, as a Chriftian Divine, 
he mull groan in fpiritual humiliation, when he refledts that his 
title is emblazoned with the gorgeous vanities of Prince of Liege, 
Duke of Bouillon, Marquis of Franchemont, Count of Looz, See. 
Such a let of proud worldly titles are of themfelves fufficient (put¬ 
ting the wine and beef, and repletion, out of the queftion) to 
annihilate the fpiritual merits of the Bifhop, and expunge the 
grace of God from his name here, if not from himfelf hereafter. 

Of all kinds of Slavery, that Nation groans beneath the worfl, 
which has the name, without the elTence, of a free Conftitution and 
Germany abounds with fuch- By the Conftitution of this Bifhop- 
ric, the Govemrti^t coofifts of three States; the firftis the Chapter 
of Liege i the fecond, the Nobility j and the third, the Deputies 
of the towns and capital. Thefe, however, are very fcldom called 
together, except to ra^ taxes^ or on fome fuch extraordinary 
emergency: but ftiere is a Committee of the States who meet three 
times a week, and in time of war daily j they are always about the 
Prince Bilhop, to make remonftranccs, and demand the redrefs of 
grievances—from whence we may realbnably infer, that the People 
are well proteefted, or at leaft well governed} the continual intcr- 
courfe between the Committee and Bilhops, no doubt, tending to 
jjromotp a very happy influence in frvour of the People 1 
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In forming this Conftitution, fpccial care has been taken to 
give the firft State a great preponderance. The Chapter is to con- 
iift of fixty perfons, who muft either prove their Nobility for four 
generations, both by father and mother, or have been Dodors or 
Licentiates of Divinity for feven years, or of Law for five years, in 
fome famous Univerfity, before they can be admitted. 

How is it ^at the profeffion of the Law fhould bear fuch potent 
fway in almoft all Countries—that, even in Liege, a Catholic 
Country and Ecclefiaftical Government, five years iludy of the Law 
fiiould be deemed an equal qualification to feven of Divinity ? In 
England, and its dependencies, the afcendancy of the Law is ftlU 
greater; and even in America, that profeffion is the firft ftep to 
State honours. The truth is, that the fcience of the Law, which, 
however defpicable in pradlice, is the noblcft of human fciences, 
quickens and invigorates the underftanding more than all the other 
kinds of learning put together; while the ftudy of Divinity (I do 
not mean real Divinity or Morality, but that whimfical jumble of 
miracles and incongruities, of fulfome cant and fenfelefs rhapfody, 
called fo by Churchmen) contradls the underftanding, and bends 
it into a kind of crooked cunning. Formerly, the Clergy were the 
difpenfers of the Laws, and they alone ftudied it—Happy times! 
happy People! When the united powers of both Lawyers and 
Priefts were lodged in the fame perfon, it is no wonder that they 
were able to enflave the perfons, when they had got poflelfion of 
the underftanding, of the People—that we at this day fee fo many 
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ftupcndous monuments remaining of their pride and power, and 
that the bloated load of Epifcopacy Hill has its votaries and fup- 
porters. 

The Blfliopric of Liege is very populous and extenlivc, coutain- 
ing many large Towns, many Baronies and Seigniories, feventeen 
Abbeys for men, who muft be all gentlemen, and eleven for ladies, 
excluliVe of fwarms of inferior note. In this diftribution of the 
Abbeys, male and ferhalc, I do not think that fufHcient regard has 
been had to equality of numbers; I really think the Fathers have 
been ill ufed. The ladies, though, I dare fay, are well enough 
contented with the arrangement. 

Although, as I have already apprized you, I do not mean to 
enter into a minute dcfcription of towns, fo very eafily found in 
many volumes of Geography and Hilbry, there occafionally occur 
certain curiofities in fome of thofe towns, which it would be un¬ 
pardonable in me to pafs over, as they may not perhaps be found 
in fuch hooks of thofe fcicnces as fall in your way. 

Liege, the capital of the Biihopric, is unqueftionably a beau¬ 
tiful city, of immenfe fizc: its opulence, its pleafantnefs, its plenty 
and falubrity, may be calculated from the name it has long been 
exprejUly called by way of eminence —the Faradije of Pr{eJis,~-~ 
Indeed, it muft needs be a holy and a happy city ; for it is chiefly 
occupied with Convents, Churches, and other religious foundations. 

The Paradife of Priejis! —Excellent! Why, if the Genius of 
Senfuality himfelf were to torture his invention for centuries, to 
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ftrike out an appellation for the grand emporium of luxury, volup- 
tuoulncfs and fenfual enjoyment, he could not have hit on one fo 
fingularly appropriate as the Paradife of Priejis, 

In a grand Cathedral here, are five great filver chefis fiill of re- 

liques, befides feveral filver fiatues of Saints; and a Saint Georgk 

on horfeback, of malTy gold; and in Saint William’s Convent, 

without the city, is the tomb of the famous Englifli traveller. Sir 

John Mandeville, from whom all lying travellers have been 

fmee proverbially called Mandevilles —an appellation which, I 

promife you, I will hazard the imputation of dullnefs rather than 

incur. I fuppofe it was for his truly prieftlike powers in the mar- 

* 

-ecllons that he was honoured with a birth among their Reverences, 
'rhey have thought it neceflary, however, to entreat, by an inferip- 
tion in bad French, all perfons who fee it, to pray for his foul. 
In truth, poor Sir John’s marvellous ftories were as harmlcfs as 
ever were invented, and entertaining to boot. If fo much could 
be faid for their Reverences, they might venture to reft their fu¬ 
ture fafety on their own innocence and Gon’s mercy: but I fear 
their miracles cut deeper, and will be found to go to a much more 
important and ferious account. 

In the Bifliopric of Liege, twenty miles from the capital, fiand* 
the famous town of Spa, fo renowned for its excellent waters, that 
it has become a vulgar name for almoft all mineral waters whatfo- 
ever. Thofe are faid to open obftrudtions, concodt crudities, dry 
up excefllve moifture, and llrengthen the nerves and bowels; and 
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fuch is their reputation, that prodigious quantities of them are 
carried into foreign countries. 

Fortuj^ate coincidence, to have fuch a choice and eafy panacea 
for intemperance attached to the Paradife of Priejts / 


LETTER XVI. 


Aix -la-Chapelle —The imperial city of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, by the Germans called Achen, lies at the diftance of 
twenty-lxx naUes, nearly Eaft, of Liege. As it was a moderate ftage, 
the weather fine, and the face of the country around beautiful, I 
found my journey extremely plcafant, and entered that famous city 
in as good a difpofition to be pleafed with it, as cifcumftances and 
refleftions fo melancholy as mine (which, in fpite of every effort, 
would intrude themfelves) may be fuppofed to allow. It is cer¬ 
tainly a very fine city, and well deferves the reputation it has in 
all parts of the world. 

Perhaps no city in Germany has a fairer claim to antiquity 
than Aix-la-Chapellej for it was famous, even in the time of 
the ancient Romans, fcr its waters, and was by them called 
Aquifgranumt or TJrbs Aquenjis^ It was deflroyed by the Huns, 
who, like the French now, deftroyed and trampled under foot 
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every veHigc of refinement, wherevet they carried their conquefif;; 
and it lay in ruins till it was rebuilt by Charlemagne, who 
made it the feat of his Empire on this fide the Alps. |^By him it 
was ordained, that tlie Kings of the Romans fliould be crowned 
there: and it has been famous, fince that time, for Councils and 
Treaties, particularly that famous one between France and Spain 
in 1663, and another lately between France and Great Britain. 

Although there are many Proteftants, both Lutherans and 
Calvinifts, in this city, they are obliged to go to church two 
miles off, at a place called Vaels, in the Dutchy of Limburg; fo 
that Popery prevails with fbmc portion of its intolerance. Here, 
as in all other places fubjedi: to its. power, it has raifed the 
Gothic gloomy pile, accumulated enormous mafies of wealtli, 
and hoarded up treafures, under the gulling pretexts of religious 
paraphernalia: a golden cafket, fet with precious floncs of incfli- 
mablc value, is hoarded up, not for the adual value of the move- 
able, but as the only fit receptacle for a relique it contains~-a curi¬ 
ous one, too, of even its kind—a bit of earth !■-—A bit of earth ? 
yes! a bit of earth, common earth !—only with this fortunate 
circumftance in addition, that a drop of the blood of Saint Ste¬ 
phen feU, or is faid to have fallen,upon it, as he was floncd to death! 
think of that, mailer Frederick! Why, when thofe things occur 
to me, I feel myfelf agitated by a whimfical tumult of fenfations, 
ferious and ludicrous, forrowfol and merry, that it is impoflible to 
deferibe—-fomething like that ftatc in which the fpirits flutter 
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when a perfon whimpers between a laugh and cry. But, to carry 
the matter farther, when we recolleft that fome of the wifeil and 
brighteft^f Mankind, fome of the bravcft W Triors, fternejl Phi- 
lofophers, and ableft Statefmen, that ever exifted, have been the 
dupes of thofe fhallow artifices, andaftually h.r.x knelt in devout 
homage to thcfc bits of earth, bone, ili /ks and flone, &c. we muft 
allow that it anfwen- a great and noble end, by po,Tnng out to us 
the infirmity of our iiature, and flrewing us, to ufe the words of 
one of our brighteil luminaries, “ what fhadows we are, and what 
flmdows we rairfue!” 

i 

We have already had. md are likely yet to hav:, fuch a clumfy 
load of Cathedrals to attend to, that I mould not mention that of 
Aix-la-Chapellc (a large, gloomy, dreary, old-fiifliioncu, L.rtliir 
pile), were it not that it carries along with it fom' matters wortliy 
of notice. What think you, then, of an Emperor, a Pope, and 
three hundred and fixty-five Blfliops, in one company? Oh' 
precious aflemblage ! But where, I he ir you afk—where, in the 
name of God, collcdl the Bifliops ? a Pope and Emperor are eafily 
had ! My dear c'redj'RICK, three luindred and fixty-five Bifliops 
might eafily be picked up in Chriflendom, and leave more behind, 
too, than would ferve any ufcful purpoie to the world.—Yes, the 
Emperor Charlemagnk, and three hunared and fixty-five 
Bifliops, were prefent at the Confccration of this Cathedral by 
Pope Leo the Third. That Emperor lies now in great ftate 
under the altar of the choir: Pope Leo rots in Romcj and for 

the 
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the Bifhops, they are gone, perhaps, as Hamlet fays, “ to ftop a 
beer barrel.”— 

“ I, .1 C>'s AR, dead, and turn’d to clay, 

Migtit ft;.p a hole, to k-cep the wind away.” 

Front llich IpicndiJ aiui optilcn; attendance at the Confe- 
cration, one woula naturally expe£l iha. tlus Cathedral would 
have been, at thevciy outfet, enricl-.ed wi^^h collly and valuable 
trappings: but no—one image -F that of Liege woul 1 purelia.^ 
the whole. It lliould be recolledled, however, tl^at they w.re all, 
excepting the Emperor, Churchmen-- a f'lafs, whofe charity, ge¬ 
nerally fpeaking, has, like a nng, neitbe end nor beginning; or 
at Icall ends and lx gin- in itfelf, where nobody can fee it^ or, ac¬ 
cording to the Old proverb, begins at home. 

To compe.'iiate, however, for thofe worldly, worthlcfs vanities, 
gold, filver anu iew^'ls. His Holinefs, and their three hundred 
and f’Xty-dvc Graces, pt jfented the Cathedral with fomc exqui- 
litc pieces of reiique, of more ixteftimabk value, by their account, 
than the mines of Potoli cr Oolccnda ; the hrll, an old covering 
■—-it would be folly for me to fay, whether gown, petticoat or 
fliift—but they, mat is to fay, the Prie/ls, lay, and the Faithful be¬ 
lieve them, that it was the lliift worn by the Virgin Mary at the 
birth of Christ —how their HolinelTes came by it, is hard to 
conjedlure :—in the next place, a piece of coarfe cloth, which, 
they alfo fay, and are believed when they fay, was girt about 
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Christ on the Crofs;—thirdly, a piece of cord, with which they 
fay he was bound :—fourthly, fome of the blood of Saint Stephen, 
now eighteen hundred years old :—and, fifthly, a pi<fbjire of the 
Virgin and Child, einbofled on a jafper, by Saint Luke. With 
all due deference to their Reverences’ knowledge, I fliould tliink 
a dozen ftatucs in gold of the Apoftles would be rather a more 
valuable gift, and more ornamental, than thefe rags and cords, 
which I dare fay did not coft altogether fix pence. We talk here 
of our blue ribbons, our red ribbons, and our fiars, as great do¬ 
nations ; but I think the prefents of the Pope and three hundred 
and fixty-five Bilhops to the Cathedral of Aix'-la-Cliapelle, beat 
them out of the field, whether we confider the magnificence of 
the gift, or the generofity of the givers. 

But that which, above all things, renders ALv-la-Chapellc 
worthy of notice, is the falubrity of its waters, which bring from 
England, and all other European Nations, a vail concourfc of va¬ 
letudinarians, who contribute at once to the gaiety and opulence 
of the city and adjacent country. Some of thofc waters are ufed 
for drinking, and others for bathing, refembling very much, in their 
quality, the virtues of thofe of Bath in Somerfetihire, but that fome 
of them are ftill hotter and ftronger: they are unplcafant to the 
tafte till ufe reconciles the palate to them, and moft of them have 
a very olFenfive fmell; but they are often powerful in elFe< 3 :, and 
give relief in a great variety of maladies j and they are rendered 
ftill more palatable by the commodious neatnefs of the baths, the 
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excellence of the accommodations, and the great plenty of provi- 
fions, which are at once good and reafonable in diis city. 

I ftaid fo ihort a time at Aix-la-Chapelle, that I could not, 
without the aid of fome of the miracles wrought by the Saints of 
the Romiih Church, or Sir John Mandeville, acquire a fuffi- 
cient knowledge of the People, to attempt a defeription of them, 
or their manners—but it and Spa are fo well known, that you 
cannot have much trouble in finding a defeription of them already 
written. 

As far as my obfervations enabled me to judge, there was no¬ 
thing in the German charafter that had the power either to create 
interefi, or excite great attention.—They are rather to be approved 
than admired ; and, wanting thofe prominent features that fo whim- 
iically chequer other Nations with the extremes of bad and good, 
majcftic and ridiculous, afford little fubjeft to the traveller for tlie 
indulgence of fentimental refleftion, or to the philofopher for the 
exercife of moral fpeculation. 
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LETTER XVII. 


Bidding adieu to the famous city of Aix-la-Cha- 
pclle, which, very untravelkr-like, I paffed without drinking of 
its waters, I puihed on, and foon arrived at the city of Juliers, the 
capital of a Dutchy of that name, fixteen miles from Aix. The 
Country itfelf is wonderfully fruitful, teeming with abundance of 
all forts of corn, wood, pafture, woad, coal and cattle ; above all, 
a moft excellent breed of horfes, of which great numbers are ex¬ 
ported. 

As to the city, though a capital, there was nothing in it that 
I thought worth attention—that of neatnefs is its greateft praile. 
It is not, like Liege, overloaded with enormous church edifices ; but, 
what is much better, the People are opulent, the Poor well fup- 
plied, and all happy. In all likelihood, this is owing to the 
inhabitants being a mixture of Proteftant and Roman Catholic j for, 
by a treaty between the Eledtor Palatine and the Emperor of Bran¬ 
denburg, refpefting the fucceflion of the territories of the Duke of 
Cleves, both the Lutherans and Calviniils of this Dutchy, and of 
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Uerg, are to enjoy the public exercife of their religion, and all 
other religious rites. 

If experience would allow us to wonder at any thing in the 
management oi the Rulers of Nations, it mull furely be matter of 
aftonifhment, that in an article of fuch confequence as eternity, 
and which mull be diredlcd by private fentimcnts alone, fucli vio¬ 
lence thould fyjftematically be offered to opinion, and that Mankind 
fhould be dragooned, as they have been for fo many w'cary cen¬ 
turies, into the profeffion ofparticular modes of faith. Combating 
opinion by force is fo abfurd, that I am fure thofc who have at¬ 
tempted it, never could flatter themfelvcs with the flightefl; hopes 
of fuccefs. It is therefore clear, that it. was in motives very dif¬ 
ferent from real wiflies for the eternal welfare of Man’s foul, that 
religious perfecution originated. Political finefle and State ftratagern 
are the parents of perfecution : and until every Conllitutlon is clean 
purged of religious prejudices, it mufl; continue to be clogged with 
obftrudlions, and inv. Ived in confuflon. If it be objcdled that certain 
religious fedls are hoflile to certain States, it may be anfwered, that 
they arc fo becaufe the State is hoflile to them. Ceafe to pcrfcfutc, 
and they will ceafe to be hoflile —Sublata caufa tollilur eJj'cUus. 
It is folly, broad folly, to fuppofe that there are in any part icy lar 
religion, feeds of hoflility to government, any more than in any 
particular name, complexion, ftature, or colour of the hair. Put, 
for experiment, all the men in the kingdom, of above five feet ten 
inches heigth, under tefls and difqualifications, (and it would be 
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full as rational as any other tells)—and, my life for it, they would 
become hoftile, and very juftly, too; for there is no principle, 
human or divine, that enforces our attachment to that Government 
which refufes us prote( 3 ;ion, much lefs to that whicli brands us with 
difqualifications, and lligmatifcs us with unmerited mai'ks of infe¬ 
riority. 

The States of this Dutchy, and that of Berg, confill of the No- 

« 

bility and the Deputies of the four chief towns of each; and they 
lay claim to great privileges in their Diets—but they are fubjedt to 
the Eledtor Palatine, to whom they annually grant a certain fum 
for the ordinary charges of the Government, bclides another wliich 
bears the name of a free gift. 

Some Authors fay that this town was founded by Jui t us; others 

* 

deny it; the difpute has run high, and is impoffible to be deter¬ 
mined : fortunately, however, for Mankind, it does not Cgnify a 
ftraw who built it; nor could the dccifion of the queftion anfwcr 
any one end that I know, of inftrudtion, profit or entertainment. 
Parva leves capiunt animos. Thofe who rack their brains, or 
rather their heads, for brains they can have none, with fuch finical 
impertinent inquiries, Ihould be punilhed with mortification and 
difappointment, for the mifufe of their time. But what elfe can 
they do? You fay. Why, yes; they might fit idle, and refrain from 
wafting paper with fuch execrable fluff; and that would be better. 
By the bye, if there were two good friends in every library in 
Europe, licenfed to purge it, like the Barbar and Curate in Don 
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^ixottc, of all its ufelefs andmifchievous ftulF, many, many fhclvxs 
that now groan under heavy weights would ftand empty. 

Travelling over a very even road, and a country extremely flat, 
(for from Aix^a-Chapelle I met with but one hill), I arrived at 
Cologne, the capital, not only of the Archbilhopric of that name, 
but of the Circle of the Lower Rhine. My fpirits, which were not 
in the very bell tone, were not at all raifed on entering the city, 

by the ringing of Church-bells, of all tones and fizcs, in every 
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quarter. Being a ftranger, I thought it had been a rejoicing dayj 
but, on inquiry, found that it was the conftant pradllce. Never, 
ill my life, had I heard fuch an infernal clatter: never before had I 
fecn any thing fo gloomy and melancholy—the Greets black— 
difmal bells tolling—bald-pated Friars, in myriads, trailing their long 
black forms through the ftreets, molding their faces into every 
Ihupe that art had enabled them to aflhmc, in order to excite com- 
miferation, and begging alms with a melancholy fong calculated 
for the j>urjiofe, fomewhat like that of our blind beggars in Lon¬ 
don, and produflive of the fame difagreeable effect upon the fjnrits. 
In fliort, I v/js not an hour in Cqlogne, when thofe circumftances, 
confpiring wit.h the infuperable melancholy of my mind, made me 
vviili mjfelf out of it. 

Nevcrthelcfs, Cologne is a fine city j and if it be any fatisfadlion 
to you to fpin thofe fmc imaginary ligamejits that, in the brain of 
the book-worm, connedt the ancient and modern’world, I will 
inform you, that it was anciently called Colonia Agrippina, becaufe 
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Ag RiPM N A, the mother of Nero, wa3 boro there, and honoured it 
with a Roman Co^ny, becaafe it was her birth*place. The mind, 
forced back to that period, and contemplating the mifehi^ of tha* 
monfter Nero, cannotTielp wifbing that Cologne had been burnt 
the night of her birth, and Mifs Agrippina buried in the ruins, 
ere Ihe had lived to give, birth to that foourge of the world. 

Although the eftablHhed religion here be the Roman Catholic, 
extraordinary as it may appear, they are very jealous of power; 
and though the Eleftor, .by his officers, adminifters juftice in all 
criminal caufes, they will not permit him, in perfon, to rtfide above 
three days at a time in the city^ nor to bring a great train with 
him when he vilits it; for this rcafon he commonly refxdes at 
Bonne. 

Cologne has a very confiderable trade, particularly in Rhenifo 
wine; and its gin is reckoned the beft in the vvorld, and bears a 
higher price than any other in all the Nations of Europe. 

Like all great Roman Catholic cities, it hasa profufion of chur^ 
ches, crofles, miracles,-feints, and church trinkets; and I really 
think it has more fteeplcs and bells than any two cities in Germany. 
As Liege was called the Paradife of Priefts, this ought to be called 
the Golgotha of Skulls and Skull-caps. In the church of Saint Ur¬ 
sula, they fhew, or pretend at leaft to fhew, the btmes of eleven 
thoufand Virgin Martyrs. The Ikiijls of fome of thofe imaginary 
Virgins are in filver cafes, and others in fkull-caps, of cloth, of 
gold, and velvet. And in the church of Saint Gerion, are no lefs 
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ihatt nine hundred heads of Mooriih Capers, of the army of the 
Emperor Constantine, (previous to that Saint’s converfion to 
Chriftianity), who they % was beheadibr rcfiifing to ^icrificc 
to idols: by the bye, the Popifli Divmcs hdfn, ipftead of beheading, 
for not facrificing to idols—Every one of thofc heads, however, 
has a cap of fcarlet, ad«micd with pearls. The whole forms afpcc- 
tacle, no doubt, equa% agreeable and edifying. It ftruck me, 
however, as an extremely ludicrous fight, malgre the folemnity 
of fo many death’s heads: and when tlwir ftory was recounted, I 
could not help internally chuckling, and faying (rather punningly, to 
be furc), Ahl what hlockheuds ye muft have been, to fuffer your- 
felves to be feparated from your fnug warm bodies, rather than 
drop down and worship an idol, in which fo many good Chrillian 
Divines have fhewn you an example!’* This, you will conclude, I 
faid to myfelf: an avowal of my fentiroents in that place might have 
given my head a title to a fcarlet cap and pearls and as I had feme 
further ufe for it, I did not think it expedient to leave it behind 
me in the Church ofSaintGERiON—fb, very prudently, kept my 
mind to myfelf. 

Coming out of the Church, a multitude of be^rs, all in ca¬ 
nonicals, or ftudent’s habits, furrounded, befbeching me for alms— 
one, pour I’amour de Dieuj another, pour I’amour de la Sainte 
Viergej a third, pour Ic fidut de notre Redemptcurj a fourth, 
pour I’amour de Saint Geridnj and fo onl 
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When I had gone as far as I wilhed in donations, another attacked 
me: though I told him my charity-hank was exhaufted, he perfc- 
vered, and was uncommonly folicitous—till at length, having ex¬ 
haufted the whole catalogue of Saints that are to be found in the 
Calendar, he raifed his voice from the miferable whine of petition, 
and exclaimed with great energy, “ Par les neuf cent tetes des 
Cavaliers Maures qui font fanitifies au Ciel, je vous conjure de me 
faire i’aumonel” This was too formidable an appeal to be 
flighted; and fo, in homage to the flculls and red caps, I put my 
hand in my pocket, and ftopped his clamours. 

Thofe miferable modes of peculation are the moft pardonable 
of any produced by the Church: we have no right to regret a trifle 
facrificed at the fhrine of compaflion, even when that compaflion 
is miftaken; but our reafon revolts at impofition, when it calls 
coercion to its aid, and alTumes thc name of right. 

Without any national prediledion, which you know I am 
above, I think our Church affairs in Scotland are arranged upon a 
better fyftem than any other that I know of: hence their Clergy 
are in general examples worthy of imitation, for learning, piety, 
and moral condud. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVm. 


Laboured inveftigations to eftabli^h connexions be¬ 
tween the hiftory of the ancient and bulinefs of the modern world, 
and virulent difputes about trifles of antiquity, fuch as in what year 
this place was built, or that great man was born, when and where 
Julius Caesar landed in England, whether.he palled this road 
or that, what route Hannibal took over the Aips, and fuch like, 
are fo eflentially uninterefting, ufelefs and unimportant, lb unpro¬ 
fitable, and, one would think, fo painful too, that it is wonderful 
how fo many men of great learning have been unwife enough to 
employ their lives in the refearch. 

It does not follow, however, that when information that tends to 
recall to our minds the great men of antiquity is prefented to us, we 
fhould rejedt it. A man of claffical talle and education feels a de¬ 
light in thofc little memorials of what gave him pleafure in his 
youth. I know a Gentleman, who, being at Seville, in Spain, tra¬ 
velled to Cordova, for no other purpofe but to fee the town where 
Lucan and Seneca were born; and I dare lay, that if you were 
at Cologne, you would be much pleafed to fee the Town-houfe, a 
great Gothic building, which contains a variety of ancient inferip- 

tions> 
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tioMi the fifft to <rbmmcmorate the kindnets of C^sar to 

the Uhii, who inhabited this place, and; of whom you have ibund 
mention made by him in his Commentaries, and aJ/b his building 
two wooden bridges over the Rhine: a fecond commemorates Au¬ 
gust vs fending a col^y here. There is alfo a crofs-bow of 
whalebone, twelvc-^fcct long» eight broad, and four inches thick, 
which they who ij^eak of it conj«:dujre to have belonged to the 
Emperor Maximin’s, There arc aMb ic«ne Roman inferiptions 
in the arfenah the import of wEmA I now forget. 

It is very extraordintry* but Certainly a &.d, that there arc, about 
Cologne, families yet exiftipg, who indulge the fenfelcfs ambition 
of pretending to be defccntkd from the ancient Romans, and who 
adually produce their genealogies, carried down from the firft time 
this city was made a colony of the Roman Empire. Of all kinds 
erf vanity, this is perhaps the mofr extravagant: for, if antiquity 
merely be the objc£t, all are equally high, fince all mufr have ori¬ 
ginated from the fame frockj and if it be the pride of belonging to 
a particular family who were diftinguiihed for valour or virtue, a 
claim which often only ferves to prove the degeneracy of the 
claimant, it could not apply in the cafe of a whole People: but this 
is among the frailties of humanity i and we are often fo dazzled 

with the fplcndour of terrefrrisl glory, that we endeavour to be 

♦ 

allied to it'even by the mofr remote and ridiculous conne<ftions. ,I 
heard of a man, whofc priefc and boaft, when dNmk, was* that 
Dean Swift had once thrown his mother’s oyfters (fhe was an 

oyfter- 
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oyfterTwencfa) about the ftreet, and then gave her half a crown as 
an atonement for the injury. Oa the Jteength of this affinity did he 
call the Dean nothing but €aujm ^andtbm^ though the Dean was 
dead before he was born 1 - 

But of all the ftoriea I have ever heard as illuftrative of this 
ftrangc ambition, that which the late Lord Ansoi) has left us is the 
moll ftriking'f When that great tnan was traveUing in the Eaft, he 
hired a vcfiel to vilit the iiknd of Tenedos: hk pilot, a modern 
Greek, pointing to a bay as they ftiiied alopg, exclaimed in great 
triumph, “ There, ay, there it was that our fleet lay.”--“ What 
fleet?’" interrogated Anson— Why, our Grecian fleet, at the 
liege of Troy,-’ returned the pilot. . 

While ,tliofe doughty defcendants of the ancient Romans in¬ 
dulge the checrlefs idea of their great and iliuftrious line of ancient 
anceftry, the, Prince who rules them felicitates himfelf with the 
more fubftantial dignities and emoluments of his modem offices. As 
Eledor and Archbilhop of Cologne, he has dominion over a large, 
fruitful and opulent country: he is the mofr powerful of the cc- 
clefiaftical Elcdors; he has many Suffrage Princes, lay and fpi- 
ritua], under him^ and he is Archchancellor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The revenues of his Archbifhopric amount annually to 
one hundred and thirty thouland pounds fterling; and as Eledtor^ 
he iapoffefled of feveral other great benefices. I prefume, becaufe 
he is a Prince, that he is a man of fenfe; and, I will venture to 
fay, that> as fuch, he would not barter thofe good things f<?r the 
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power to demonftrate that Locretia was his aunt, Brutus his 
grandfather, and the great Junus Caesar himfelf his coufm- 
german. . > * 

Christ chofe his difdples out of fifhermen.. The Chapter of 
Cologne is, perhaps, on the contrary, very moft Ariftocratic 
body exiting, being compofed of forty Canons, who are Princes 
or Counts of the Empire-—Of thofe, twenty-five choofe the 
Archbifhop, and may advance one of their own body to tliat 
great and wealthy dignity, if they ple^’. 

From Cologne I proceeded to the town of Bonne, which is 
faid to take its name from the plcafantnefe of its fituation. 
Here the Ele£lor refides, and has a very fine palace. The coun¬ 
try around is extremely fruitful and pleafant, and is blcffed with 
moft of the good things which render the Rich magnificent and 
happy, and remind the Poor of their inferiority and wretchednefs— 
particularly wine, \yhich-is here remarkably excellent. It con¬ 
tains Churches, Prieft's, t^onvents, Cloifters, &c. j but I need not 
mention them—what place could exift witli^ut them ? 

I fliould not forget to tell you, that, at this place, Julius 
C.«sar built one of his bridges acrofs the Rhine—works which 
would have handed down to poUcrity the name of a common man, 
for the magnitude of the Rrudure and ingenuity of the contrivance, 
but are loft in the crowd of aftbnifliing talents 'which diftinguiftied 
that brighteft of mortals. The greateft Biographer of Antiquity 
lays of -him, that he was as great a General as Hannibal, as 
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great ^ Orator asGieEjR.o, aodas great fiPdi^cian as Augustus; 
but ft might he added, that he was amAUg the 6rft Poets of his 
d^iy—^that he was of the firft tneqhanfcal, gefi^us, and the fiuefl 
gentleman, in JR.ome. 

Nature fceifis tohave formed, in C^sajr, a compendious,union 
of all human talents, as if to demonftt^te how unavailing they were 
when oppoied to Ihid. f igid honefty and virtue in the eharadlcr ,0jf 
Brutus. , . 

To go from Bonne iq Frankfort, there are two ways—one 
over the mountains of Wcttcrania, the other pp the river Rhine. 
I made no hcfitatipn to adopt the latter, and F*# rewarded for my 
choice with the view of as fine a country, inhahited by as fine a 
race, of People, as I had eyer jeen. Valleys^filled withherds, plains 
enamelled with eurn-ifields, a^d the hills covered with vineyards, 
regaled the eye, and conyeyed to tlie mind all the felicitating ideas 
of plenty, natural opulence, and true prosperity. My anxiety, 
however, to get forvyard, and difengage myfelf hom a fpecies of 
folitude ill a country where, though travelling is cheap, accommo¬ 
dations of moft kinds in the public houfes are bad, induced me to 
pufli on, without taking the time neceflary for making accurate ob- 
fervations on the country as I pafled; fo that, gliding, as it were, 
imperceptibly, through a number of towns, of which I recolledt 
nothing diftindlly but the names of Coblentz and Mentz, I arrived 
at the great, free and imperial city of Frankfort on the Maine. 

P Here 
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Here I {hall ftop., for a fliort time, my relation, in order to give 
you time for juft refleftion and examination of what I have already 
written: and as, in the latter part of it, I have flammed very 
lightly over the country, I defire that you will fupply the defi¬ 
ciency of my information by clofe rcfcarch in books } inform your- 
felf of the great outiincs of the Germanic Conftitution; look back 
to its origin, its ptogrefs, and its eftablifliment; thence proceed to 
the diftina parts, or inferior States, of which' it is compofed; pon¬ 
der them all well i and from'ftiofe draw your own inferences, and 
let me hear what they are with freedom: ihould they be wrong, 
I will endeavour to fet them right j but fliould they be right, they 
will afford me the thoft lively fatisfedlion j for they will ferve to 
corred one of the greateft terrors under which youth labours—an 
overweening, fanguinc imagination, that things in this life are, or at 
leaft can be modelledinto perfedion } whereas experience, and a juft 
obfervation of the hiftory of Mankind, will fhew, that on this ball 
things will never be they ought, but muft remain as they are— 
hnperfed. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XfX. 


^ The country about Frankfort is delightful, rich and 
fruitful, and watered by the beautiful river Maine, which divide;, 
the city into two parts, that on the North being called Frankfort, 
and that on the South, Saxenhaufcn, froth the Saxons, who are fup- 
pofed to have been the founders of it. The city itfelf is large, 
populous and rich, and difUnguilhed for being the place where the 
Emperor and King of the Romans is clcited—though, by the ap¬ 
pointment of Charlemagne, Cologne has a fuperior claim to 
that honour. The Magiftrates, and great part of the inhabitants, 
arc Lutherans or CalvinUls; notwithftanding which, moft of the 
Churches arc in theJhands of the Roman Catholics—a laudable 
inftance of the true tolerant fpirit of a wife and virtuous indi- 
tution, and a heavy refleftion upon, as well as a noble example to 
the Popifti Powers of Europe. 

The territory belonging tt) Frankfort is of very confiderablc 
extent; and the tr^e carried on through it, by means of the 
rivers Rhine and Maync, of very great importance, not only to 
the country itfelf, but to other commercial nations, and particularly 
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to Great Britain, whofe manufadtures are fent to Frankfort, and 
thence circulated through the Continent, in amazing quantities. 

The fairs of Frankfort are talked of all over Europe—of fuch 
importance are they in the world of commerce. They are held, one 
at Eafter, and another in Se>ptember, and continue for three weeks, 
during which time the refort of people there from all quarters is 
aftonilhing. Every thing is done by the Government to fender 
them as attradtive to Merchants as poffible; and the taxes or duties 
are extremely low—a hale of the value of ten or twenty thoufand 
crowns pa^ng duty only aboiit ten or eleven pence of our money. 
All commodities from all parts of the world are fold there, and 
birculated through the Erdpire j but, particularly, books are fold in 
prodigious quantities. After the fairs are over, the /hops of the 
foreign Merchants are fliut up, and their names written over their 
doors. 

To give an idea of the great importance thefe fairs are to com¬ 
merce, I need only mention, that in the prefent war, the 
impediments thrown by the French in the way of the tran/it 
of goods up the Rhine, and the /hutting up that fair, gave a 
mo/l alarming, paral3rfis to the manufadturing eftabli/hments of 
England, and a /hock to public credit in con/cquence, that would, 
but for the timely interfetendfe Parliament, have, in all pro¬ 
bability, been fatal to the national credit. 

Franlcfort is in many refpedts a pleafant place: the Merchants 
are extremely convivial and fociable* and form clubs, where they 
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meet to drink tea and coffee, and play at cards. There is a play- 
houfe alfo, a great number of coffcc-houfes, and other houfes of 
entertainment in abundance. The country around is covered with 
woods and vineyards; and the circumjacent yHlages are very plea- 
fant, and well fupplied with houfes of entertainment, to which 
the inhabitants of the city refort in the Summer fcafon; and the 
inns in Frankfort are excellent. 

A lingular cuftom prevails here, which I think worth mention¬ 
ing : Taverns are denoted by pine-trees planted before the doors 
of them; and the different prices of the wines in their cellars are 
marked in ciphers on the 4oor-pofts. 

In the town here is prefented the original Golden Bull, or 
Pope’s Authority, which contains the rules and orders to be ob- 
ferved at the election of the Emperors. This Golden Bull is never 
Ihewn to ftrangers but in the prefence of two of the Council and 
the Secretary—It is a little manufeript in quarto, cohlilling of forty- 
two leaves of parchment, with a gold feal of three inches diame¬ 
ter, of the value of twenty duckets, hung to it by a cord of yellow 
lilk. It is faid to be written in i.atin and Gothic charaders, with¬ 
out diphthongs; and kept in a black box, together with two written 
tranflations of it into the German language. 

It is faid of Frankfort, that the Roman Catholics poffefs the 
churches, the Lutherans the dignities, and the Calvinifts the riches. 
It is therefore one of the few places in Chriftendom where the 
churches and the riches do not go into the fame hands. 
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From Frankfort to Auglburgh, I paflcd Ihrough u number of 
towns, all of them fo Very inconfiderable as not to merit any par¬ 
ticular defeription. The way lies from tlie P^atinatc through the 
Circle of Suabia. Iri the extreme end of the Palatinate, and im¬ 
mediately bef re entering the Dutchy of Wirtemberg, the country 
is covered with'fir-trees; and money is fofcarce in it, that a loaf 
of wheaten bread, weighing eight pounds, cofts but two pence. 

The city of Augfburgh is the capital of a Bifhopric of that 
name in the Circle of Suabia, and is worthy of the attention of the 
claffical traveller for its antiquity. About twelve years before the 
birth of Christ, Augustus C.®sar fubdued all this country, 
and, on the place where Augfburgh now fbnds, formed a colony, 
gave the town the name of Augufta Vindelicorum, and put it under 
the government of Drusus, the brother of Tiberius, afterwards 
Emperor of Rome. The inhabitants of this place were the Vindelic, 
a branch of the Illyrians. But, ancient though it be, it has little 
more of antiquity to entitle it to notice than the bare name; for it 
has been pillaged fo often, particularly by that monflcr At til a, 
that there arc fcarcely any remains of its antiquity to be found. 

Augfburgh is now, however, a handfome city—the public 
buildings in general magnificent, and adorned with fountains, water 
engines of a curious conftmilioh, arid flatucs. 

The moft rich and fplendid part of the town belongs to a 
family of the name of Fuggers (originally defeended fi-om a 
weaver), who enriched thcmfelves by commerce, and one of whom 
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rendered not only h®felf, but the whole himily, confpicuous, by 
entertaining the Emperor Charles the Fifth in a fupdrb manner, 
and fupplying him with money, and then throwing his bond into 
the fire; in return for which, the Emperor made him a Count of 
the Empire. 

This city is remarjkable for goldfmiths’ ware j and its mwha- 
nics are equal to any in the world, for works in gold, ivory, clocks, 
and time-pieces; and they engrave better than any people in Ger¬ 
many, which brings them confidcrable profits. But what they 
are, above all other people, eminent for, is the manufafturing 
fteel-chains fo prodigioufly fine, that when one of them, of a fpan 
in length, has been put about the tieck of a flea, it lifts up the 
whole of it as it leaps; and yet thofc are fold for lefs than a {hil¬ 
ling of our money a piece. 

Controverfy, and difference in religious opinions, which has 
almoft, ever fince the commencement of Chriilianity, difgrated 
the human underflanding, and defoced fociety,. impofes upon the 
liberal, well-thinking traveller, the office of fatirift btit too often. 
Augfburgh, however, is a fplendid exception, and holds up a moft 
glorious fpecftacle of manly fenfe,. generous fentiment,,juftice, and 
I will fay policy too, vanquiihing that ihark-jawed enemy of Man¬ 
kind, bigotry. The Magiftracy of Augfburgh is composed of 
attout an equal number of Proteftants and Roman Catholics—their 
Senate confifting of twenty-three Roman Catholics and twenty-two 

Lutherans, and their Common Council of a hundred and fifty of 
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each: The executive power i? lodged in the Senate—-the legifla- 
tive authority in both bodies. But, what is hsurdly to be found 
any where, they all, as well as the People, agree together in the 
moft perfect harmony, notwithftaading die difference of religion } 
and at all tables but the Communion table, they afTociate together, 
dip in the fame difh, and drink of the fame cup, as if they had never 
heard of the.odious diftiil&ion of Papift and Proteftant, but as being 
•bound to «ach other by the great and irrefragable bond of huma¬ 
nity ; fellow-creatures, affected by the fame feelings, in^pcllcd by 
the fome paflions, labouring under the fame necodities, and heirs 
to the fame fufferings, their means of affuaging the one, gratifying 
or rcfifting another, and fupplying the third, are the fame, though 
chequered and varied a little in the mode—the road alone dif¬ 
ferent, the ends alike. Is it not cruel, then—is it not intolerable, 
that the ealam^cs infeparaUe from humanity foould be aggravated 
with artificial ftings, and the nakednefs of human nature expofed, 
and rendered more offewfiye, by foditious calamities of human con¬ 
trivance ? Curfed were'.thofe who firflfomented, thofe difputes, and 
call thofe apples of difoord through the world: blind were tliey 
who firfl were fcduced from the paths of peace by them; and more 
curfed, and more blind, xnuft they be, who, 4n this time of.intel- 
led and illumination, continue, cai.tiic one hand, to keep up.a lyf- 
tem fo wicked and fo detefrable, or, on the other, to fubmit to 
error at once fo fodifh and fo fotal. 


LETTER 



For the reafons mentioned in my laft, Augfburgh is 
a moft agreeable place to live in. Touched with the fenfations 
natural to a man who loved to fee his fellow-creatures happy, my 
heart expanded to a fyftem of peace and harmony, comprehending 
the whole globe : my mind expatiated involuntarily on the bleffings 
and advantages derived from fuch a fyllem ; and, taking flight from 
the bounds of prafticability, to which our feeble nature is pinned 
on this earth, into the regions of fancy, had reared a fabric of Uto¬ 
pian mold, which, I verily believe, exceeded in extravagance the 
works of all the Utopian architects that ever conftruCled caftles in 
the air. 

Hurried on by this delightful viflon, my perfon paid an invo¬ 
luntary obedience to my mind j and the quicknefs of my pace in- 
creafing with the impetuofity of my thoughts, I found myfelf, 
before I was aware of it, within the Chapel-door of the Convent 
of the Carmelites. Obferving my error, I fuddcnly turned about, 
in order to depart, when a Friar, a goodly perfon of a man, elderly, 
and of a benign afpeCl, called me, and, advancing towards me, 
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afkcd, in terms of politenef8> and in the French language, why 
I was retreating fp abruptly—I was confiifed; but truth is the 
enemy before whom confufion ever flies } and I told him the whole 
of my miftak'e, and ^he thoughts Iroto which they arofe. 

The good father, waving further difcourfe on the fubjed, but 
with 3 fmile which ^ thought carried a mixture of benevolence for 
mjwjf, and contempt for my ideas, brought me through the 
Church, and ihewed me all the curiofities of the place, and par¬ 
ticularly pointed out to me, as a great curiofity, a fun-dial made in 
^ form of a Madewana, the head enriched with rays and liars, and 
in the hand a feeptre which marked the hours. . 

■ Quitting die Oiapel, going towards the Refedtory, the Friar 

If 

flood, and, fepikingat me with a fmile of gaiety, laid, “ I have yet 
fcmething to flieW;y(»j, which, while L^y MadpnOa marks the 
time, win help us to pafe it j and, as it will, hlsdce its way with 
more flirce and fubtlety to your fcnfcs than thofc I have yet Ibewn 
you, will be likely tP be longer retained in remembrance.” 

. 4 * * 

He fpokc a few words in German, which Of courfe I did not 
underftand, to a vifion bearing the lhape of a human creature, who, 
I underftood, was a lay-brother j and, turning down a long alley, 
brought me to his. cell, where we were foon fldlowed by the 
afbrcfaid lay-brother, with a large earthen jug of liquor, two 
glafles, and a plate with fome delicately white bifeuit. 

** You rauft know,” faidthe Friar, that the Convent of Cai^ 
melites at Aug&urgh has ages been, famed for beer unequalled 

in 
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in any part of the World j and I have thought you here to have 
your opinion—for, being an Enghihman, you muft be a judge, 
the Britons being femed for luxury, and a perfed knowledge of 
the fcavoir •ohre.” He poured out, and drank to me: it looked 
liker the cleareft Chtunpaigne than beer—I never tailed any thing 
to equal it j and he ieemed highly gratified by my eXpreJfifiqns of 
praife, which I laviflied upon it, as well from politenefs, as regard 
to truth. 

After we had drank a glafs e«:h, ** I have been refleding,” 

faid the Friar, “ on the lingular flight of fitney that direded your 

Heps into this Convent—Your mind was difeafcd, my fon ! and a 

propitious fuperintending Power h^ guiefed your Heps to a phy- 

» 

lician, if you will but have the goodnefs to take the medicine he 
offers.” . (!■ 

Jr’ 

I flared with vifible marks of aftonifhment. 

“ You are furprifed,” continued hcj but you lhall hear ! 
When firfl you difclofed to me thole lickly flights of your mind, I 
could on the inftant have anfwcred them : ’but you are young— 
you are an Engliflaman^-—two charaders impatient of reproof: 
the dogmas of a Prieft, I thought therefore, would be fufliciently 
difficult tobedigefted of themfelvesj witlroutany additional diflafte 
^caught from the chilling auftcrity of a Chapel.” 

I looked juuntentionally at the earthen jug, and fmiled. 

“ It is very true,” faid he, catching my very inmoft thoughts 
from the exprelfion of my countenance'—it is very true! good 
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doflrine imy, at certain times, and with certain perfons, be more 
cffcdually enforced under the cheering influence of the focial board, 
than by tlie authoritative declamation and formal fandity of the 
pulpit; nor am I, thougJl a Carmelite, one^oftliofe'who pretend to 
think, that a thing in itfejf good, can be made bad by decent hila¬ 
rity, and die aninaation glddiiced by a. moderate and wife ufe of the 
goods of this earth.” 

I was aftonhhed— ?■ 

** You fell into a reverie,” continued be, jsx>d'uced by as con- 
templationof the Happinefs of a fociety exifting wi^at^ydiffer- 
ence, and whcre-.iio human hreath fliould be *wafted'on*a figh, no 
car tortured vnth a groan, no tears to trickle, no griefs or calamities 
to wrldg the heart/’ 

Yes, father!” catching the idea with my former 

enthufiafm; "that would be my wilh—that my greateft, firft 
defire.” . 

** Then feeft ftiou,” interrupted he, " the extent of thy wifli, 
fuppofc you could realize it,, which, thank Gon l you cannot." 

" What! thank God that! canned? are thefe your thoughts?” 

Yes, my fon; and ere Madc^i^; marks the progrefs often 
minutes with her feeptre, thcy-will his your’s too.” 

" Impoffiblc!” . 

■ T ' t , 

" Hear me, my fonl-^-Is^not death a horrible precipice to the 
view of human creatures?” » 


" Affuredly,” 
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« AlTuredly,^’ faid I—“ the moil horrible: human laws declare 
that, by reforting to it for punilhraent, aS the ultimatum of all 
terrible inflidions.” ‘ ' . 

“ When, then,” faid he, “ covered as we are with uiifery, to 
* leave this world is fo infupportablc to the human refledion, what 
muft it be if we had nothing but joy and felicity to tafte of in this 
life? Mark me, child!” faid he, with an animated zeal that gave 
an expreffion to his countenance beyond any .thing I had ever feen: 
“ the miferies, the calamities, the hcart-rendings, and the tears, 
which are fo intimately interwoven by the great Artill: in our 
natures as not to be feparated in a linglc’inftaqce, are in the iiril; 
placefc)ur fecurity of a future ftate, and in the next place ferve to 
Hope the way before us, and, by gradual operation, fit our minds 
for viewing, with fome fort of fortitude, that hideous chafm that 
lies betweenus and that ftate—-death. View thofe miferies, tlien, 
as fpecial ads of mercy and commiferation of a bcneficient Creator, 
who, with every calamity, melts away a link of that earthly chain 
that fetters our wifties to this difmal world. Accept his blefiings 
and his goods, when he fends them, with gratitude and enjoyment: 
receive his afflidiona, too, with as joyous acceptance, and as hearty 
gratitude. Thus, and not otherwife, you will realize all your Uto¬ 
pian flights of defire, by turning every thing to matter of comfort, 
and living contented with difpenfations which you c^not alter, and, 
if you could, would moft certainly alter for the worfe. 

I fat 
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I fat ablbrbed in rcfle(9:ion—The Friar, after feme paufe, 
proceeded— 

Errors arifing from virtuotts dilpofitions' and the love of our 
fcllow-creatures, take their complexion from their parent motives, 
and are virtuous. Your wi&es, therefore, my fon! though erro¬ 
neous, merit regard, and, I truft, will receive it from that Being 
who fees the recedes of the hcairtj and if the truths I have told you 
have not failed to* make their way to your underfranding, let your 
adventure of to-day imprefr this undeaiaHe maxim on your mind— 
fo limited is Man, fo imperjfe^ ip. hi?, nature, that the extent of his 
virtue borders on vicc,,,i»i:^ tfre extent of his wilHom on error..” 

f thoi^ht he was infeed j and, juft as he got to the kft lUlliod, 
every organ of mine was opened to take in his words. 

“ 'Tis well, my fon!” faid he—“ I perceive you like my 
dodtrine: then (changing his manner of fpeaking, his exprefiive 
countenance the whole time almoft anticipating his whole words) 
take fome more of it,” laid he gaily, pouring out a frefti glafr. 

I pleaded the fear of inebriety—“ Fear not,” laid he; “ tlic beer 
of this Convent never hurts the intellcd:.” 

Our converfation continued tdl near dinnec-time; for I was lb 
delighted, I fcarcely knew how to ImUxdi nayfclf away; fueh a 
happy melange of piety md pka&ntry, grave wifdom and humour, 

I had never met. At length, the Goavcnt-bdl tolling, I rofc: ho 
took me by the hand, and* in a tone of the moft coiraplace;« admo¬ 
nition, faid, ** Remember, my child! as long as you live, remember 

the 
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the Convent of the Carmelites; and in the innumerable evils that 
certainly await you if you are to live long, the words you have heard 
from old Friar Augustine will afford you comfort.” * 

“ Father!” returned I, ** be affured I carry away from you 
a token that will never fuffer me to forget the hofpitality, the 
advice or the politenefs of the good father Augustine. Poor as 
I am in natural means, I can .make no other return than my good 
wifhes, nor leave any impreflion behind me: but as my efteem 
for you, and perhaps my vanity, make me wifh not to be forgotten, 
accept this, (a feal ring, with a device in hair, which I happen¬ 
ed to^ve on my finger); and whenever you look at it, let it 
reniW you of one of thofe, I dare fay innumerable, inftances, in 
which you have contributed to the happinefs and improvement of 
your fellow-creatures.” 

The good old man was aftcdled, took the ring, and attended 
me to the Convent gate, pronouncing many bleffings, and charging 
me to make Augfburgh my way back again to England if pofTible, 
and take one glafs more of the Convent ale. 


LETTER- 
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LETTER XXL 


Leaving Auglburgh, I travelled .through Bavaria a 
lung way before I reached the Tyrol County, of the natural 
beauty of which I had heard much, and which I therefore entered 
with great expeftations of that fublime gratification the beauties of 
Nature never fail to afford me. I was not difappointed; illfiecd, 
my warmeft expeftations were exceeded. 

The firft thing that ftrikes a traveller from Bavaria, on entering 
it, ft thefort of Cherink, built between two inacceffible rocks whicli 
feparate Tyrol from the Bifliopric of Freifingen. So amply has 
Nature provided for the fecurity of this Country againft the in- 
curfion of an enemy, that there is not a pafs. whieh leads to it 
that is not through feme narrow defile between mountains 
almoft inacceffible and on the rocks and brows of thofe paffes, 
the Emperor has conftrudled forts and citadels, fo advantageoully 
placed, that they command all the valleys and avenues beneath- 
After a variety of windings and turnings through mountains 
of ftupendous height and awful afpedl, I began to defeend, and 
entered the moff delightful valley I had ever beheld—deep, long, 

and 
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and above a mile in breadth—furrounded with enormous piles 
of mountains, and diverfified with the alternate beauties of nature 
and cultivation, fo as to form an union rarely to be met with, 
and delight at once the eye of the farmer, and the fancy of him 
that has a true tafte for rural wildnefs. From the heights in 
defcending, the whole appeared in all its glory; the beautiful 
river Inn gliding along through it longitudinally, its banks 
ftudded with the moft romantic little villages, while a number 
of inferior ftreams were feen winding in different courfes, and 
haftening to pout their tribute into its bofom. 

Here I felt my heart overwhelmed with fenfations of tranf- 
port, Vhich all the works of art could never infpire: here 
Nature rullied irreliftible upon my fenfes, and, making them 
captive, exaded their acknowledgment of her fupremacy: here 
vanity, ambition, luff of fame and power, and all the tinfelled, 
gaudy, frippery to which habit and worldly cuftom enflave the 
mind, retired, to make way for fentiments of harmony, purity, 
fimplicity, and truth : here Providence feemed to fpeak in language 
moft perfualive, “ come, filly Man, leave the wild tumult, the end- 
lefs ftruggle, the glittering follies, the falfe and fpurious plcafures 
which artifice creates, to feduce you from the true—dwell here— 
and in the lap of Nature ftudy me Here, oh ! here, exclaimed I, 
in a tranfport which bereft me, for the time, of every other confi- 
deration, here will I dwell for ever. The charm was' too finely 
Ipun, to withftand the hard tugs of fait; and all its precious 
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delufions vanifhed before a hoft of gloomy truths—deranged 
affairs—family far off, with the diflancc daily increafing—the 
hazards and the hardfbips of a long untried journey—and the Eafl 
Indies, with all its horrors, in the rear. I hung my head in for- 
row ; and, offering up a prayer to protedt my family, llrengthen 
myfejf, and bring us once more together in fome fpot heavenly as 
that I paffed through, was proceeding on in a Hate of dejeclion 
proportionate to my previous tranfports, when I was roufed by my 
poftillion, who, pointing to a very high, fteep rock, delired me 
to take notice of it. I did fo j but feeing nothing very remarkable 
in its appearance, aflccd him what he meant by diredling my at¬ 
tention to it—He anfwered me in the following manner, which, 
from the fingularity of the narrative, and his flrange mode of telling 
it, I think it would injure to take out of his own words: I will, there¬ 
fore, endeavour, as well as I can, to give you a literal tranflation of 
it; and, indeed, the impreffion it made on my memory was fuch, 
that, I apprehend, I fliall not materially differ from his words : 

“ You mufl: know. Sir, (for cveiy one in the world knows it), 
that all thefe mountains around us, arc the abodes of good and evil 
fpirits, or Genii—the latter of whom are continually doing every 
malicious thing they can devife, to injure the people of the country, 
—fuch as leading them aftray—fmothcring them in the fnow— 
killing the cattle by throwing them down precipices—nay, when 
they can do no worfe, drying up the milk in the udders of the 
goats—and, fometimes, putting between young men and their 
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Avccthearts, and topping their marriage. Ten thoul'and turl'cs 
light upon them ! 1 fliould have been married two years ago, and 
had two children to-day, but for their fchcmes. In ihort. Sir, 
if it were not for the others—the good ones—who arc always 
employed (and the bleffcd Virgin knows they have ejiough on 
their hands) in preventing the mifehiefs of thofe devils, the whole 
place would be deftroyed, and the country left without a living 
thing, man or goat !” 

Here I could not, for the life of me, retain my gravity any 
longer, but burft, in fpite of me, into an immoderate fit of laugh¬ 
ter, which fo difconcertcd and otfended him, that he fullenly rc- 
fufed to proceed with theftoryany farther, but continued marking 
his forehead (his hat off) with a thoufand croffes, uttering "pious 
ejaculations, looking at me with a mixture of terror, diftruft and 
admiration, and every now and then glancing his eye alkance to¬ 
ward the hills, as if fearful of a defeent from the evil fpirits. 

My curiofity was awakened by the very extraordinary com¬ 
mencement of his narrative j and I determined, if poflible, to hear 
it out: fo, affuring him that I meant nothing cither of flight or 
wickednefs by my laughter—that I had too ferious ideas of fuch 
things to treat them with levity—and, what was more convincing 
logic with him, promifing to reward him for it—he proceeded 
with his ftoiv as follows: 

“ Well, Sir, you fay you were not fporting with thofe Spirits— 
and fortunate it is for you: at all events, Saint John of God be our 
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guide, and bring us fafe to Innfpruck. J uft lb the great Maximilian 
was wont to laugh at them i and you fliall hear how he was pu- 
niflied for it—and that was the ftory I was about to tell you. The 
Emperor Maximilian, that glory of the world, (he is now in the 
laj) of the bie/fed Virgin in Paradife), once on a time, before he 
was Emperor, that is to fay, when he was Archduke, was always 
laughing at the country people’s fears of thofe fpirits—and an old 
I'ather of the Church forewarned him to beware, left he fliould 
fuftcr for his raftinefs: fo one day he went out hunting, and at the 
foot of that mountain a moft beautiful Chamois ftarted before him;: 
he fliot at it, and miffed it—(the firft (hot he had miffed for many 
years, which you know was warning enough to him)—however, 
he followed, ftiooting at and miffing it, the animal ftanding every 
nowand then till he came up within ftiotof it: thus he continued 
till near night, when the goat difappeared of a hidden, and he 
found himfelf buried, as it were, in the bowels of the mountain: 
he endeavoured to find his way out, but in vain; every ftep he took 
led him more aftray, and he was for two days wandering about, 
Christ fave us! in the frightful hollows of thofe mountains, living 
all the time on wild berries: on the fecond night he bethSught him¬ 
felf of his want of faith, and of the faying, of old Father Jerome; 
and he fell on his knees, and wept and prayed all night; and the 
Virgin heard his prayers, he being a good man, and, above all, 
an Emperor—Gon blefs you and me ! we fliould have periflied— 
In the morning, a beautiful young man, dreffed in a peafant’s habit. 
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came up to him, gave him vidluals and wine, and defircd him to 
follow him, which he did, you may be fure, joyfully—but, oh 
blefled Virgin ! think what his furprife mull have been, when, 
getting again into the plain out of the mountain, the young man 
difappeared and vaniflied all of a hidden, juft at the foot of that 
fteep rock which I Ihewed you, and which ever fmee goes by the 
name of the Emperor’s rock—You fee what a dangerous place it 
is, and what dangerous fpirits they muft be that would not fpare 
even the holy Roman Emperor. In my mind, the beft way is to 
fay nothing againft thofe things, as feme faithlefs people do, and 
to worfliip the Virgin and keep a good confcicnce, and then one 
will have the lefs to fear.” 

By the time he had ended his narrative, we were in fight of 
Innfpruck, when I annoyed and terrified him afrefti, by laughing 
immoderately at the end of his ftory—but attoned in fome raea- 
I'ure for it, by giving him half a florin. 

On inquiring at Innfpruck, I found that Maximilian had 
aftually loft his way in the mountain, and had been conducted out 
of it by a pcafant, who left him fuddenly; the reft was an exag¬ 
gerated oitetionaiy tale, arifing from the fuperftitious fears of die 
country people. 
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LETTER XXII. 


I N all Nations under Heaven, and at all times fince the 
Creation, there have been men formed to make a noife in the 
world—to increafc or impede, todired: ordillurb, the calm, foher 
progrefs of focial life—-and, in the eagernefs and violence of their 
efforts to reach the gaol of fupcriority, overturn or thrulb out of 
their ordinary path the reft of Mankind, till either they provoke 
againft them a general confpiracy of their fellow-crcaturcs, or, 
till reaching tlie point of their purfuit, they become elevated ob- 
jedts of homage and admiration. Such men are generally com- 
pofed of great materials for inifehief:—having ftrong natural talents 
and violent ungovernable fpirits; according to the diredion thefe 
get, they are harmlefsormifchievous—but, like morbid matter in the 
animal fyftem, if not let loofe by fome channel or other,^ey never 
fail to difturb the whole economy of the body they beirog to, and 
produce fatal confcquences to it and to themfelves; Colonial pof- 
feflions have, therefore, in fome views, been of ufe (as America 
formerly to England) to draw off thofe dangcrcais fpirits, who, 
though they arc in times of peace better at a diftance, in times of 
war arc found to be the tougheft finews of a Nation. 


The 
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The county of Tyrol, fuch as I have defcribed it, formed by 
Nature for the refidence of the Sylvan Deities, rich in the pro- 
duds of the earth, tlie people contented and happy, and the whole 
the region of peace; manufadures, the iiidl root of low vices, and 
commerce, the great inftigator of war, have fcarcely been able to 
fet their feet there: hence it happens, that there is no channel 
tiirough which thofc exuberant fpirits I have alluded to can take 
tlieir courfe, or expand their force. Home, tlicrefore, is no place 
for thofc of the Tyrolcfe, who are curfed or blefled (call it which 
you pleafe) with thofc very combuflible qualities ; and they are 
obliged to roam abroad in fatrcli of opportunities of difcinguilhing 
themfelves, giving vent to their fpirits, and manifclling their ta¬ 
lents. They are found, tlicrefore, fcattcred all over the Conti¬ 
nent : and as it rarely happens that opportunities occur in life of 
lignalifing fuch talents in a dignified line, rather than be idle they 
do what they can, and apply to chicanery as a wide and appro¬ 
priate field for their genius and vigour to work on—the ctnigraiit 
Tyrolefe are, therefore, by moll Nations of the Continent, rec¬ 
koned among the mofl expert and accomplilhcd fharpers in tlie 
world—tlie people, however, who remain at home, arc of a 
difi-'erent charader—they arc, generally fi^caking, tall, robufi aacl 
vigorous; the women flrong, and very fair; and both fexes ex¬ 
hibit a very pleafing mixture o(^crman phlegm and"Italian fpright- 
linefs; or, tofpeakmore properly, they are a mean between thofc 
two extremes. 

Innfpruck, 
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Innfpruck* though a fmall city, is handfome and agreeable, 
Handing in a very beautiful valley, furroimdcd with mountains, 
which, while their lower parts are well cultivated, are capped 
on the tops with peiennial fnow. The caftle formerly the re- 
fidence of the A.iftriari Princes is Hately and magnificent, adorned 
within with fine painting - - id decorat ed widiout by natural and 
artificial fountains, Hatucs. nleafant ganl-.ns. g-oves, walks and 
covered galleries, leading to fi/c di'f r-jDt Churchc;. 

A-propos me not *o'gei the Churches! in a chapel of 
the Francifean Chureh, there is ai, ini:g;c of ’' e "goi Mar v 
as bigas the life, offolid filvtr, with 'nauy ■f.h.r ■ ’ -g vh ^dints 
of the fame metal. If fome of thole li'vcr !.!<■', vaire trans¬ 
ferred to Paris, 1 fear their divinity would not f.’vc- them fioiu the 
hands of the (acrilegious Conveiation. ('nc thing, ho,vcvc;, is 
well worth the attention of travellers., pertu'ularly thofe who wilh 
to wipe away the fins of a dcceafcd friend, and get them a d 
rcdl pafiport to happinefs—This Francifivn l.’hurch is hcM to be 
one of the moll fiicred and venerable in the wAirld, on account ol'the 
indulgences granted to it tg levcral roj’cs; fothat one fingle Mats 
faidinit, is declared to ’'c fufficient to deliver a foul from the pains 
of purgatory. When we confidcr the great and important extent of 
their power in that refpedt, we c i mot wonder if they had all the 
Saints in the Calendar, and the Virgin Mary to boot, in folid 
filver, even of the fize of the Cololi'us at Rhodes. 

Hall, the fecond city in Tyrol, lies one league from Innfpruck: 
it is famous for its falt-works, and for a mint and filver mines, in 

which 
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which feven thoufand men, women, and children, arc conftantly 
employed. 

At a royal palace and caftlc called Ombras, lying at equal dillancc 
from Innfpruck and M: d, tl’ierc ib <ui arfenal, famous for a prodi¬ 
gious colkclion of curiolitics, fuch as medal' p; ccious ftones, fuits 
of armour, and llatiu of fevcral Princcsou horfeback, in uie r old rich 
fightingaccoutremen!.:; brildcsgreal variety of military ipoils andtro- 
phies taken by the if aife of A illriai in particular, a ftatue oi b r an- 
CIS the Fiiil and his hoiic. iull as they wf’-e taken at the battle of 
Pavia, and ft. a ot': o ; urkiib Balliaws, with the coftly habits 
and ;i(o aIi’j whici. they were taken, embelliihcd with 

gold, fib'cr, and prc(. ioin ftones. But, above all their curiofities, 
the mod: extraordinarv is an oak mciodug the body of a deer: this 
iai't, hi'\ve\ cr unaecouncahk, is fadt; ^nd equals, I think, any of the 
wonders in the metamorpiiofcs of Ovid. ^ 

Leaving Innfpruck, I proceeded on my journey, and foon entered 
into the mountain.’, wi-.ich are there of a terrible height—I was 
the bel> part of-a dav alcending them: as I got near the top, I was 
ihewn, by nv, driver, the fpot where Fjsrdinanu, King of Hun¬ 
gary, and the Emperor Char l Es the Fifth, met, when he returned 
from Africa, in the year 1520, It i.s marked uuth an infcriptlon 
to that cliedt, and has grown inLo a litile village, which, from that 
circnmflancc, bears the name of the Salutation. 

Although this mountain, called Brcmenberg (or Burning-hill)» 
is covered with fnow for nine months in the year, it is inhabited 
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to the very top» and, produces corn and hay in abundance r at the 
higheft part there is a poft-houfe, a tavern, and a chapel, where 
the traveller is accommodated with frelh horfes, provifions, and, if 
he choofes, a mouthful of prayers—I availed myfelf of the two 
firftj but the latter being not altogether in my way, I declined it, 
for which I could perceive that I was,. by every mouth and eye in 
the place, configned to perdition as a Heretic- 

Juft at this fpot there is a fpring of water which falls upon a 
rock, and divides into two currents, which, at a very fmall dif- 
taiKc, aflume the appearance, and, in fa(Sl, the magnitude too, of 
very large rivers. The mountain is fometimes difficult to pafs, 
fometimes abfolutely impradticable—was fortunate, however, in 
this refpc<ft; for I got over it without any very extraordinary delay, 
and on my way was regaled with the moft delicious venifon that 

I have ever tafted in my life; it was faid to be the tlefh of a kind of 

* 

goat. ' 

. Although it is but thirty-five miles from Innlpruck to Brifen, 
I was late when I reached the latter j and as it contained nothing 
worth cither the trouble or delay attending the fearch of, I fet out 

the pext morning, and, travelling with high mountains on one fide, 

• 

and a river all along upon the other, arrived at a town called Bol- 
fano, in the Bifhopric of Trent. The country all along was 
thickly inhabited, and the mountains perfe<ftly cultivated and ma¬ 
nured even to their higheft tops. On entering the valley of Bolfano, 
I found the air becoming obvioufiyfwect, delightful and temperate; 
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the vineyards, and all the trees and Ihrubs, olives, mulberries, wiU 
lows and rofes, &c. all of the mod: lively green, Mid every thing 
marking the moft luxuriant vegetation. 

Bolfano is a fmall, but extrenacly neat and pkafant town—-but 
nothing I faw about it pleafed rae fo much as their vineyanis, which 
are planted in long terraces along the fides of the hills, and are 
formed into the moll beautiful arbours, one row above another. 

From Bolfano to Trent, is fifty-one miles, a good day’s journey: 
almoft the whole of it lies through the Talley of Bolfano, a mod: 
fruitful and pleafant—indeed, delightful .road, which made the 
day's journey appear to me much fhoiter than^it really was. 

Perhaps no part of the habitable globe is, within the fame com¬ 
paratively fmall compafs of earth, fo wonderfully diverfified by the 
hand of Nature in all her extremes, as that through which I have 
jud: carried you. There, under almoft the fame glance of the eye, 
were to be feen the ftupendous, the rugged, the favage, and the in- 
acccdlble—the mild, the fruitful and the cultivated.. Here, tlie 
mountain capped with perpetual fiiow, gradually falling in blended 
gradations of fliadc, far beyond the reach of the artift’s pencil, into 
the green luxuriant valley; and there, the vineyard, the olivar)', and 
the rich corn-field, bufflangat once firom rugged rocks and inaccef- 
fible failneifes: the thurliflb afpe£t of the tyrant Winter for ever 
prowling on rhe ^mountain’s head above—perpetual fpring fmiling 
with all her fafcinating charms in the plains below. Such feenes 
as thefe would baffle all efforts of the poet’s pen or painter’s 
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pencil: to be conceived, they muft be feen. I fliall therefore 
clofe my account of them with a ftrong recommendation to you, 
that whenever you travel for improvement, you go through the 
County of Tyrol, and there learn the great and marvellous work¬ 
ing of Nature. 


LETTER XXIII. 


Perhaps the learned unwife men of the world, 
v^ho fpend their lives poring after impoffibilities, have never met 
with a more copious fubjeft of puzzle-pated enjoyment than the 
derivation of the names of places. In all difputed cafes on this 
fubjed, the utmoft within human reach i? conjedure; but the joke 
of it is, that, fortunately for Mankind, the certainty of it would not 
be of a fingl# button advantage to them, even if it could be ac¬ 
quired’ by their fearch. Dodor Goldsmith, in his Citizen of the 
Worldy has thrown this matter into high ridicule; and I recom¬ 
mend it to your perufal, left this fhadow of literature fliould one 
day wheedle you from more refpedable purfuits. Trent has 
afforded vaft eXercife to book-worm conjedures in this way j for,- 
while fome pronounce it to be derived from Tridentum, and 
• for 
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for this purpofe will have it that Neptune was worfliipped there, 
though fo far from the fea—others claim the difcovery of its 
derivation from Tribus Torrentibus, or three ftreams which run 
there. Now, as to the firft, exciufive of forcing Neptune all 
the way from the Gulph of Venice to their temples, I cannot find 
any fuch fimilarity in the found of Trent and Trident to warrant 
the inference; and as to the Tribus Torrentibus, they might 
as well fay that a primmer or hornbook was found there, and 
that thence it was derived frcan the Alphabet, fince the fame 
analogy fubfifted between them, namely, that the letters t,r,e,n,t 
arc to be found in both. But, in the name o|F God, what fignifies 
what it was called after? Its name is Trent; and if’it had been 
Putney, or John o’ Groat’s houfe, the town would bo neither the 
better nor the worfe, nor the treafures of literature fuffer any 
defalcation fi'om the difference. ' 

The Bifhopric of Trent is about fixty miles long, and forty 
broad-—fertile, and abundant in wine, oil, fruit and pafture—and 
plcafant, the beautiful river Adige meandering through the 
whole of it from North to South. The inhabitants ^e bigoted 
Roman Catholics—you will the Ic^ wonder, tlren, that the Bifhop 
fhould have fo extenfive a Principality, and an annual revenue of 
forty thpufand crowns. 

As I receded from Germany, and advanced , towards Italy, I 
found the air, the perfons and the maiiners of the People, to dif- 
play a very gi*eat difference, and to refcmble thofe of the Italians 


more 
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more than thofe of the -Germans. 'Hiough Popiih bigotry be 
pretty ftrong in many parts of Germany, it no where there aflumes 
the gloomy, dcteftable afped that it docs in Italy. 

And now, fince I haye happened to mention the charaders of 
thofe two People, I may as well, once for all, more particularly 
as we are got to the verge of both, give you them in full; in both 
which I am warrant®! in faying^ that all who know the two will 
agree with me. 

Perhaps contrail: was never more perfedly exemplified than in 

a comparifon between the Germans and Italians; and that contrail 

ftrikes more forcibly arid fuddenly in paffing from one Country to 

the other, than it would in./o fhort a fpace between any two Peo- 

pie cxifting. The Italiarrs, jealous, revengeful, treacherous, difiem- 

bling, fervile, vicioits, fang^finary, idle and fenfual. The Germans, 

on the contrary, openjj good-natured, free from malice and fubtlety, 

laborious, fincere, honefl and heritable—and, with tliofe valuable 

♦ 

qualities, properly complaifant. So happy is the charader of this 
People, that to be Gcianan-heartcd has long been a phrafe figni- 
fying an honeft man who hated ^ffimulatbn: and their hofpitality 
was, even in the days of Juxius C^esae, remarkable; for we 
learn from him, that their houfes were open to all men—that 
thej^ thought it injufticc to affront a traveller, and made it an 
^ticle of their religion to proted thofo who car^e under their 
roof. Did not intemperance in eating and drinking detrad from 
their virtues, no People on earth would bear comparifon with 

them 
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them for intriniic worth, and particailarly for integrity in deal- 
iog- . ' 

The city of Trent, though not very krge in circumference, is 
populous. The high mountabs which furtoond- it, fubjed: it to 
all the inconveniences of heat and cold—rendering the air excef- 
lively hot in Summer, and extremely cold in Winter; befides which, 
they expofe the town to dreadful inundationsr—the torrents that 
defcend from the mountains being fometimcs fo impetuous as to 
roll lafge pieces bf rock with them into it, and having feveral times 
laid the whole place wafte. 

There are in Trent many ftately Palaces, Churches and religious 
houfes. The only one, however, that Twill particularize, is that 
of Saint Mary Major, noted for a prodigious large organ, which 
can be made to counterfeit all forts ©fimifical inferaments, together 
with the linging of birds, the cries of feveral beafts, and the founds 
of drums and trumpets, fb exadly, that it is difficult to dijftinguifh 
between the imitation and the reality. To what an end fuch an 
inftrument fhould be fet up in a place of worfhip, I am at a lols to 
divine, unlcfs it be to add to the rich, ufelefs lumber that fills all 
thofe of Popifh Countries. 

But that which diftinguifhes this Church ftill further, is, that 
it is the place where the famous Council of Trent was held, con¬ 
cerning the Reformation, at which four thoufand perfons of a 
public charadler. Laymen and EcclefiaflicS, affifted. This Council 
fat eighteeii years before it did any thing:' but at laft the Pope 

contrived 
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contrived to get the afcendantj and, after debating and deliberating 
fo long, not only the Proteftants, biit even the German and French' 
Nations, refufed to receive its decrees, Certain of the Clergy, 
Ending the afcendancy that the negociation of the Pope was getting 
in this council, lmd.dbat the Hdy Ghoft had been Cent there from 
Rome in a ckakbag! 

Trent once b(»fted a curiofity-‘.-which indeed ftill remains, 
though out of ufc—that, I think, would be found ferviceablc in 
moft towns in Chriftendom, and elfewherc too, and particularly at 
Bath, and fuch places. It was a tower on the river Adige, into 
which the ftream was conduced, for the purpofe of drowning fuch 
of the Clergy as were convia^d ofhaving been too familiar with their 
neighbours’ wives and daughters! 

The People of Toent: fpeak promifeuoufly, and indifferently, 
both the German Italian languages? but whether well or not, 

I was not adept oiough to difeover. 

My next ftage was Baffano, a town in the territory of Vincenza 
in Itdy, lituated at the end of a very long narrow valley. It is 
watered by the river Brenta, which waflies that very rich, fertile, 
ferene,. healthy and plentiful itfiftrid of Italy, fo celebrated for its 
admirable wines, as well as for its fine pafturc-grounds, rich corn¬ 
fields, and prodigious abundance of game, cattle, and mulberry- 
trees; from all which it is called the Garden and Shambles of 
Venice. 


The 
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The next day I arrived at an eariy hour at Venice, the defcrip- 
tion of which I lhall not injure by commencing it with the mutila¬ 
ted fragment of a Letter, and fliall therefore poftpone it to my next. 

Thus, my dear Frederick, have I, in order to preferve the 
unity and order of my progrefs, brought you through Germany 
with a prccife regularity, that, if I was not wifhing for your im¬ 
provement, might be difpenfed with—yet have left much, very 
much indeed, untouched, in the confidence that you will yourfclf 
have the induftry to find it out. 

I confefs, my dear boy, that I have often, as ,I wrote, detcdled 
myfelf in excurfions from the road into moral refledtion—but I 
could not flop: your improvement was my objed: in undertaking 
the bufinefs; and I could not refrain from endeavouring to incul¬ 
cate fuch lefibns as the progrefs of the work fuggefted, and as 
imprelTcd my mind with a convidion of their truth and utility. 

You muft have obferved, that there are two topics on which 
I dwell very much—one. Liberty —the other, an abhorrence 
of Bigotry and Superftition. But, before I proceed further, I mull: 
call to your remembrance what I have often faid, that by Liberty 
I do not mean that which fome people now give that name to— 
nor do I mean Religion when, I fpeak of Bigotry; for true l-iberty 
is ftill more incompatible with Anarchy than with Delpotifm, and 
Superftition is the grcatell enemy of Religion. Let the firft objed 
of your heart and foul be true Morality—the next, rational Liberty: 

T but 
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but remember, that the one is not to be found independent of Re¬ 
ligion, nor the other ever to be enjoyed but under the reftraining 
hands of wholefome laws and good governmcntr—fuch as England 
now boafts. 

In’ thefe times, when human opinion is aftually polled on the 
two extremes of political judgment, I know,that to fpeak ration¬ 
ally, is to incur the cenfure of both, or to be, as Pope fomewhere 
fays, “ by Tories called a Whig, by Whigs a Tory But I care 
not—I fpeak my opinion with the fair face of independence ; nor 
would Icruplc to tell the King of Prussia my hatred of Defpo- 
tifm, or the Convention of France my abhorrence of Anarchy— 
between both of which the true and genuine point of Liberty lies; 
and England, thank Gob 1 draws tlie line. 


LETTER XXIV. 


As I approached Venice, I was much delighted with 
* 

its appearance. Its ftately ftceplcs and noble buildings feemed as 
if juft emerging from the fea, and floating on the furface of it j and 
it required no great ftxetch of fancy to imagine, that it undulated 
with the agitated waves of its pafent the Adriatic. On all the fur¬ 
rounding coafts, nature and art feemed to have vied with each other 
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in pouring the gi'eateft profufion of their gifts, while tlioufands of 
malls, fcattered like forefts over the furrounding bays, denoted that 
Venice; not content with her own, lhared in the wealth and 
luxuries of other climes. 

It is indeed difficult to conceive, a more extraordinary and 
pleafing appearance than this city makes at a diftance, whether 
you approach it from the fea or from the continent. Built not 
like towns in Holland, where immenfe moles and walls pufh the 
fea forward, and encroach on his dominion, it Hands on piles 
eredted in the fea; and die foundations of the houfes almoll touch¬ 
ing the water, gives it the appearance of floating on its furface. 
The fteeples are feen at fea at the diftance of thirty miles; and the 
profpedl becomes more beautiful the nearer it is approached— 
prefenting in many views the profpetH of floating iflands. 

To ered a city thus upon the water, while fo many thoufands of 
acres Hand unoccupied, at firH fight feems extraordinary—but all 
thofc great and flrange deviations from the ordinary padi prefented 
by Nature, have their fource in neceffity; and it is not till long 
after the neceffity has been firfl: lamented, and afterwards obviated, 
that experience comes into aid, and demonllratcs, that, from her, 
fecurity and utility have often afifen. Thus .it is with Venice, 
whcv*fortified by her local lituation (the effort of neceffity), fits 

fecure, and bids defiance to the world. 

♦ 

The place where Venice now Hands, is fuppofed to have been 
formerly a marfliy ground, on which the Adriatic Sea had gradu¬ 
ally encroached, leaving the more elevated parts of it above 
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water, and thereby forming a vail number of little iilands, hence 
called Laganes: on thofe the hihermen of the neighbouring 
ihores built their hutsj and when Italy was invaded by the Goths 
under Alaric, and afterwards by that barbarous race, the Huns, 
under Attil a, both of whom fpread ruin and defolation wherever 
they came, vail numbers of people from the circumjacent fliores 
of the Adriatic, particularly from Padua and Aquileia, fled hither, 
and brought along with them immenfc wealth. Here they laid 
the firll foundations on feventy-two diftind little iflands, and cer¬ 
tainly with huts, of a city which afterwards Hood almofl; foremofl: 
in the naval and commercial world: as thofe iflands were built 
upon, and became over-peopled, they gradually pulhed forward 
their piles, and built upon them again, till the whole became one 
vail city, extending to many more of thofe iilands beyond the 
original leventy-two. 

As it was indebted, in a great meafure, for its rife and im¬ 
portance to the commerce of the Eaft, which then was carried on 
by way of the Red Sea and Alexandria, when the paflfage by the 
Cape of Good Hope was difebvered, that trade declined, and Venice 
declined gradually along with it. 

It is amazing, what an extent of territory and accumulation of 
power the Venetians once poflefl'ed. Belidcs their prefent pos- 
felBons, which comprehend the territories ofJPadua and Verona* 
the Vincentine, the Brefeians, the Bergamafes, the Cremafeo, the 
Polelin of Rovigo, Marca Trevigiana, the Patria del Friuli,, and 
Illria, they had under their dominion the iflands of Rhodes, 
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Scio, Samos, Mytilene, Andros, Candia, the Morea, and the cities 
of Gallipoli and ThelTalonica: befides which, they, in conjundion 
with France, took Conftantinoplc, and remained for feme time 
mailers of that part of the Empire j and difputed the dominion of 
Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia and Dalmatia, with the Kings of 
Hungary, and contended with the Genoefe for the empire of the 
fea: but of a great part of thefe, and their other conquefts, they 
have lince been ftripped, almoft entirely, by the Turks. 

As to the government of Venice, I ihall not enter into any 
particulars of its hiftory—It is called a Republic, and was once a 
Democracy. The name remains, while that which gave it is 
gone. It is, certainly, now a downright Ariftocracy—the pri¬ 
vilege of fitting in the great Council being confined to the Nobi¬ 
lity; and the Doge, under the name of Head, being no more than 
a gaudy flave, loaded with fetters: yet, fuch is the idle fondnels 
of Man for fuperficial pomp, that this office is fought after with 
avidity; for though his power be fmall, his Rate is very Iplendid. 
Hence it is faid, that the Doge of Venice is a king in his robes, 
a fenator in council, a prifoner in the city, and a private man out 
of it; and what is more extraordinary, is, that though he may be 
depofed, he cannot refign—nor even decline the office, if he be 
once chofen, without expoling himfelf to banilhment, and his 
efiecls to confifeation. 

I'lic eftablilhed religion of this State is the Roman Catholic; 
but the Venetians are not bigots, and reject the fupremacy of the 
Pope. Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and Proteftants, are allowed the 
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^xercife of their religion there; and, provided they do not inter¬ 
meddle virith date aliairs, of which they are extremely jealous, 
even their Priefts, Monks and Nuns, may take almod any liberties 
they pleafe—a privilege that you may be affured is not negledcd 
by any of them. 

As few places have excited greater admiration and attention 
than Venice, fo none have been more copioufly deferibed by tra¬ 
vellers, every one of whom may, when he returns to his native 
country, give a very accurate account of the public buildings, 
curiofities, paintings, &c. by only tranflating the book given to 
him by his Valet de Place, or Cicerone, on his arrival there—It 
is certain, Venice abounds with all thofc, particularly paintings; 
but I had not the time minutely to inveftigate ; nor fliould I have 
the iiiclination, if I did, to deferibe fuch things: they are open to 
you in many well written volumes, which I reconunend to your 
perufal. Such tldngs, however, as ftrike me for their novelty, 
or difference from thole in other places, I will, as well as I can 
recolleft them, give you an idea. of. 

To their local fituation tte) owe their fecurity—feparated 
from terrafirma by a body of water of five miles in breadth, too 
deep to be forded, and too (hallow for velfcls of force to pafs; and 
on the other fides, by fcattered (hallows, the channels between 
which are marked out by (lakes, which, on the appearance of an 
enemy, they can take away; they bid defiance to hoftile army or 
navy, and have not been reduced to the necefiity of erefting walls 
or fortifications for their defence. 
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The firft peculiarity that fttikes me, as arifmg immediately from 
their living, I may fay, in the fca, is the total exclufion of all fort 
of carriages; for thofe ftreets that are on firm ground are extremely 
narrow and crooked; and on moft of the canals, fo far fi-om having 
a quay on either fide to Walk on, the water comes up to the doors 
of the houfes; fo that walking is but little known, for they get into 
a boat off their threfliold, and their firft ftep out of it again is, ten 
to one, on the threfliold of another. This circumftance, though in 
fome refpefts it has its ufes, is, in others, extremely difagreeable, 
as well as injurious; for, though thofe who have occafion to labour 
have a fufficiency of cxefcifc, thofe whofe condition c!xempts them 
from labour, and who, therefore, in all other countries, refort to 
artificial labour (cxercife) for the promotion of health, arc here en¬ 
tirely cut off from all fuch means of it as we pmdtife, having nei¬ 
ther hunting, (hooting, riding, bowling, 6cc. &c. nor can they have 
them, imlcfs they go to the Continent fot them. The chief atnufe- 
ments of the Venetians are referved for the Carnival time, which 
commence about a week after Chriftilias, and which, therefore, T 
could not fee ; but, from the concurrent teftimony of all travellers 
and the People themfelves, as well as from the evidence of my own 
obferyation on the manner's of the People, I am well warranted in 
faying, are feftivals of debauchery, riot and licentioufiicfs. This is 
a fubjed oft which I am, nevcrthelefs, difpofed to believe, that 
more has been faid than truth will bear out-—yet, a bare ftateinent 
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of the truth would, I fear, bear hard enough upon the moral cha¬ 
racter, or at lead the piety, of the Venetians. 

That mafquerades are the very worft fehook of vice, the private, 
anecdotes of the beau monde even in England might fuffice to de- 
monftrate—That courtezans are found loft to all fenfe of modefty 
and common decency, the ftreets of London afford nightly proofs 
—Therefore, that mafquerading (which is the chief amufement 
of the Venetians) ftiould cloak many crimes, and that their courte¬ 
zans ftiould be lhamelefs and their women lewd, is no fuch wonder, 
feeing, as we do, thofe things in this Northern clime ; but we 
may, without any illiberality, fuppofe, that, from phyfical caufes 
of the moft obvious kind, they are carried to a greater extent there 
than here: though one of the moft enlightened and amiable of all 
travellers fays it would be hard to be proved, yet, with deference 
to him, I think it may be rationally fuppofed. 

There is an adlive principle in the mind of Man which will not 
fuffer it to reft; it muft have fome materials to work upon. Men, 
enlightened by fcience, have within themfelves a fund, and can 
never want food for contemplation; but the many, in thofe hours 
when a fufpenfion of labour or wordly bufmefs drives them 
to expedients for the employment of their time, are but too prone 
to leave the mind to the guidance of the fenfes, and to cogitate on 
vice till they wifli to pradife it. Hence that homely but true %- 
ing, “ Idlcnefr is the root of all evil.” In England we have a 
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rariety of expedients which the Venetians want, whofe minds being 
befides naturally more vivid, arc more prompt to give a loofe to 
the warm illufions of fenfual fancy. Thus prepared, they meet 
the Carnival, when every thing confpires to give circulation to 
indulgence; and when thofe operations of the mind which with us 
have fo many channels to difeharge themfelves, with them, like 
a vail dream fuddenly confined to one narrow channel, burft forth 
wiih an itrefilliblc torrent, and carry away before them every bond 
that religion or morality has laid down as reftraints on the exube¬ 
rance of human paflion. The cudoms and habits of the place and 
time contribute to it; for, while the feverd redri^ions of the fe¬ 
male fex for the reft of the year fharpen both inclination and in¬ 
vention on the one hand—on the other, the unbounded licenfe, 
the univerfal change of habits, cuftoms and laws—the total fuf- 
penfion of all dillindbn, care, or bufinefs which take place at 
that time, aided by perpetual masquerade—and thofe mod conve¬ 
nient of all receptacles, the gondolas, with thofe mod expert and 
forward of all pandars, the gondoliers—afford ample fcopc to their 
wilhes, and form altogether a mafs of circumdanccs in favour of 
vicious indulgence, not to be found in any other part of Chriden- 
donv; to refid which, they mud be more virtuous than any other 
people—-a point never yet laid to their charge by the bed-natured 
and mod extenuating of all thofe who have written upon tliat 
fuiyed. 
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LETTER XXV. 


Profligate though die People of London are, I 
will not allow that it is fo vicious a city as Venice, That there 
are in it, and indeed in all capitals, individuals 'tvho have reached 
the highcftachme of fliamelefs debauchery and depravity, it would 
be fbolilh to deny; but that concubinage is pradifed in the fame 
open way, fo generally, or fo fyftenaatically as at Venice, no one 
will venture to alTert. I truft the day of depravity and indelicacy 
is fax removed from us, that will exhibit a Britifli mother arranFine 
a plan of accommodation for her fon, and bargaining for a young 
virgin to commit to his embmees—as they do in Venice—not as 
wife, but as concubine. On that one cuftom of the Venetian 
ladies I reft my pofition j and have, no hesitation to avow, that all 
the private concubinage of London amounts not to fuch a flagrant 
confummation of moral turpitude and fhamelefs indelicacy as that 
pradicc to which I allude. * 

The Venetian men are well-featured and w'cll-fliaped—the 
women, well-fhaped, beautiful, and, it is laid, witty; but I had 
t/jas iL-ithin which robbed every objed of its charms; and I might 
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fay with Hamlet, that “ Man delighted not me, nor Woman 
either.”—In fhort, ,not all the beauties and novelty of the place, 
not all the pleafures that ftare the traveller in the fecc, and folicit 
his enjoyment, not all the exquifite looks of the ladies, could roufe 
my mind from its melancholy, or fix my attention—I grew weary 
of Venice before I had been many hours in it, and determined to 
grafp at the very firft opportunity that offered for my departure. 

I had arranged, -in my own mind, a plan to proceed to Lata- 
chea, a confidcrable fea-port town in %ria, and thence to Aleppo, 
whence, as it was a great gaftern mart, I entcrtamed hopes that I 
fliould find a fpeedy, or at leaft a c6rtain conveyance, by a caravan, 
acrofs the deferts, to Bafforah, and little doubted but that I fhould find 
a velfel at fome of the Venetian ports, either bound, or belonging 
to a fea-port of fuch commcrical confequence, upon which I could 
procure a pafiage—But in this 1 was difappoiniCcdj fijr, on*the fulleft 
inquiry that I could make, I fisund that there was only one fhip 
ready to fail, and no probability of any other for a confidcrable time 
after—-I did every thing I could to avail myfelf of this conveyance, 
but was difappdinted, owing to a yoving lady being pafienger, who 
was daughter to the owner of the vefiel—-and the old gentleman 
did not approve of an Engiilh Officer being of the party with his 
daughter. I ufed every argument without fuccefs, urging the 
Refident, Mr; Strange, who had behaved very politely to me 
during my lliort refidence at Venice, to intereft himfelf about it: 
1-Iikewife entreated Mrs. Strange, an affable, plcafant woman, 
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to exert her endeavours, and made her laugh, hypropofmg t her 
to give me a certificate of my behaviour, and to pledge herf If to 
the old gentleman that the happinefs or honour of his fivnily 
would not be difturbed by me during the paflage. 

Hearing, however, that a (hip lay at Triefie, which w'iis to 
fail thence for Alexandria in Egypt, I determined to embrace that 
opportunity, and, inflead of my former intended route, go to Gnmd 
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Cairo, thence to Suci:, and fo down the Red Sea, by way of Mecca, 
to Moca, and tlience to Aden, where company’s vefiels, or Imfia 
country traders arc always to be found going to one or other of the 
Britifli fettlements. 

I accordingly fet out for Triefte, with all the impatience of a 
ianguine mind, anxious to change place, eager to puih forward, and 
full of the new route I had laid down—-the charms of which, par¬ 
ticularly oTF feeing Grand Cairo, the Land ©f Egypt, and the Pyramids, 
were painted by my imagination in all the glowing exaggerated 
colours of romance. The Captain of the velTel was then at Venice, 
and I accompanied him to Triefte, which is about fixty miles frtJin 
Venice. 

Soon after our arrival at Triefte, I had the mortification to find, 
that the veflel was by no means likely to keep pace with the ardour 
of my mind, and that, owing to fome unforefeen event, her de¬ 
parture was to be delayed j fo, after a few of thofe effufions which 
may be fuppofed on fuch an occafion to efcape a man of no very 
cool temper hanging on the tenterhooks of expectation, I found 
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It neceflkry to fit down, and patiently wait the revolution of time 
and event, which nothing could either impede or accelerate. 

It has often been remarked, and is held as a point of faith by 
Predefiinarians, that feme men are doomed by fate to difappoint- 
ment—and that, when they are fo, no wifdom can obviate, no 
vigilance provide againfi:, nor no refolution refill, her decrees; but, 
that, in fpite of all the efforts of reafon and induftry, a feries of 
finiller events lhall purfue them through life, and meet them at 
every turn they attempt to take. Such has been my lot for the 
greatcll part of my life—but I have neither faith enough in Pre- 
dellination, nor felf-love enough, fo far to blind me to my own 
faults, as to fuppofe that lady Fate had any thing at all fo do 
with it. No, no; -it was often owing to a temper, warm, impatient 
and uncontrouled, which, in almoft all cafes of momentary embar- 
raffment, chafed realbn from her office, ufurped her place, and 
decided as chance direfted. Let every man examine the grounds 
of all his ferious difappointments in life with candour, and he will 
find phyfical caufes to which to affign them, without reforting to 
fupernatural. For my part, when I hear a man lay that he has 
been all his life purfued by ill-fortune, I direftly conclude, that 
cither he has been a blunderer, or thofe he dealt with, brutes. In 
the ordinary operation of earthly contingencies, mifchances will 
happen j but an uniform life of mifchancc can only arife from mif- 
management, or a very extraordinary chain of human injuftice— 
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Thefc refleaions arofe from the following incident: 

I had procured a fervant to attend me on my journey, wh >, 
from my ihort obfervation of him, promifed to contribute vc y 
confiderably to my comfort, my convenience, and, indeed, to my 
fecurity as he was apparently honeft, fincere, adb've and clevi r 
in his duty, and mafter of feveral languages, and particularly of th 
/i»gua Franca, a mixture of languages, peculiarly ufeful in tra 
veiling through the Eaft. Finding that I was likely to be delayed ai 
Triefte, and conceiving that in this interim letters from England, 
for which I moRardently longed, might have arrived at Venice for 
me, I imprudently and impetuoudy lent him to Venice, for the 
parpofe of taking them up, and carrying them to me. But guefs 
what mull have been my feelings when I found, almoll immedi¬ 
ately after his departure, that the veflel was preparing to fail, and 
that I mull either lofe my palTage or my fervant: anxious though 
I was to get forward, and grievous though my former delay had 
been to me, I hefitated which to do; but prudence, fpr once, pre¬ 
vailed over inclination; and I determined, at all events, to depart, 
under all the embarralfment attending the want of a fervant and 
linguift, and all the poignant feelings of having been accelTary to 
the difappointment, and perhaps the injury of a poor fellow, 
whom I really conceived to be a perfon of merit. In our paffage 
to Alexandria, we touched at Zante, an ifland on the coall of 
Greece, belonging to Venice: it was anciently called Zacynthus— 
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!S about fifty miles in circumference, and contains fifty thoufand 
inhabitants. Never before had I tailed any thing equal to the de¬ 
licious flavour of the fruits of this ifland—the grapes exquifite, 
and the melons and peaches of prodigious bignefs and unequalled 
flavour. The ifland is abundantly fruitful in wine, currants, oil, 
figs and corn, but is very fubje<fl to earthquakes. Near the Ifea- 
port which we entbred is as great a cunofity in Nature as is any 
where, I believe, to be found. Two fpring wells of clear fi-efh 
water throw up large pieces of real pitch, in fuch quantities, that, 
it is faid, the people colledt, one year with another, one hundred 
barrels of it, which they ufe in paying their fhipping and boats. 

In tlie fii fl: llages of melancholy, confolaticn is rejedled by the 
mind as premature. The heart, intent, as it were, upon flipping 
full ot woe, difclaims all advances of comfort, and feeds on grief 
alone, ilence the truly ikilful in the human heart confider pre¬ 
mature confolation as an aggravation of woe, and comfort only with 
condolence, well knowing that the tide of grief mufl take its 
courfc, and that, until it be firfl: full, no hopes can he had of its 
retiring. The full force of this I began now to feel. The dif- 
quietude of domeftic embarraffment—the bitternefs of feparation 
from all I loved—the folitary fadnefs of my lituation, wandering 
through unknown countries—mylelf unknown and unfi-iended— 
aggravated at length by the lofs of my fervant, who was a fort of 
prop to my fpirits—and my being call into a lliip among a people 
whofc language I little underilood, without any foul or one circum- 
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ftance to mitigate my forrow, or confole me under it; all thefe, I 
fay, had wound up my feelings to the higheft pitch of fortune-— 
More miferable I could not be when the Ifland of Zantc received 
me, and, for the firft time for a fad feries of days, raifed me with 
the tranfporting found of an Englifh voice. 

I have promifed, my Frederick, to give you a candid rela¬ 
tion, in hopes that you will improve by it: but if I thought, 
that, on the contrary, any thing I faid fliould tend to raife in your 
mind a fentiment injurious to your principles, or refledlive on 
your father's condud, but to be an example and admonitory 
guide to your own, I fliould condemn my candour and curfe the 
hour that I wrote—but, I truft to your good fenfe and difpofi- 
tion, with my care to diredf them; and fliall, but not without hefi- 
tation, proceed. But, as I have already fpun out this Letter to fuch 
an extent, I will defer my further relation to another. 


LETTER XXVI. 


At the time I fet out upon my journey over land to 
India, I was (though married, and the father of children) very 
young, naturally of a fanguine conftitution: my attachment to 
the fair fex was no ways diminiflied by a military education} and 
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a ^ armth of temper, an ardent fenfibility of mind, and a frank 
un ufpicious difpofition, left me but too often to regret the fa¬ 
cile cy with which I yielded to the charms of women. But the re- 
gn t for each error was willfully fmothered in vain determinations 
of amendment—and the promifed amendment again broken in 
up m by fome new error. Thus it was, till riper years and cir- 
cu.nftances of weight ftrengthened my reafon, and gave it in 
foine greater degree that dominion it fhould have over my 
adiions. 

Circumftanced as I have in my laft Letter deferibed myfelf to 
be, and conlHtuted by nature and education as I have mention¬ 
ed above, I landed in the charming ifland of Zante, where 
N.iture herfelffeems to have confpired againft chaftity—mak¬ 
ing the very air breathe nothing but tranfport and delight. 
There I met a young lady, a native of England—extremely 
pretty, highly accompliflicd, and, captivating in the extreme: 
flic had been at Venice for her education-r—was a complete 
miftrefs of mufic, and exprelTed an intention of following it 
profelTionally on her arrival in England, whither flie was going 
palfenger in a veflel bound there fron> Zante. To have accident¬ 
ally met with a native of England, even of my own fex, in fuch 
a diflant corner of the world, under fuch circumftances as mine, 
jufl cfcaped from the horrid life I had for fome time led, muft have 
filled me with joy: allowance, therefore, may be made for my 
feelings on meeting this young lady, and for ray thinking of 
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fome expedient to prevent our reparation. She laboured, perha ■?, 
under the pre/Ture of feelings as difagreeablc as my own, and t 
preffed her fatisfadion at meeting with a countryman fo very i. i- 
cxpcdedly. Referve was foon thrown off on both tides: vc 
entered into a converfation interefting and confidential, which j i- 
creafed my anxiety to keep her with me, and in order to perilia (e 
her to accompany me, I pointed out in the flrongeft colours pt f- 
fible, the great advantages Ijie might derive from her accomplilh- 
ments in India, where her mufical talents alone, exclufive of h t 
various captivating qualities, would be an inxehauftible mine of 
wealth. In ihort, I fo very eagerly enforced my propofal to accom¬ 
pany me, and time was fo very fliort, that Ihe confented, and in two 
hours we had arranged every thing for our departure together— 
and here with fhame and forrow I confefs (nor fliall ever ceafe to 
reget it), that this ecclairecilTement communicated the firft. ray of 
fubftantial pleafure to my heart that it felt fince I left London. 

Tlius far, our. projed failed before the wind: wayward ima¬ 
gination had decked it out in the moft alluring drapery that fancy 
could fabricate, and prevented us from feeing the impradicability of 
it, as it flood in the nakednefs of truth and when it came to be 
carried into execution, a thoufand difficulties occurred, that the 
wildnefs of paffion, and the warmth of our feelings, had before 
concealed from our view. In the firfl place, it was neceflary for 
her to obtain the confent of a lady to whofe care and protedion 
fhe was committed: in the next place, accommodations were to be 
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})ro^ ufcd for her in the fame lliip with me—a circumftance of 
moi arduous difficulty; befides which, a variety of other impedi- 
mei ts—infuperable indeed—concurred to fruftrate our views, and 
put an end to our project. If my pleafure at meeting her was 
gre: t, my anguiffi at'parting with her was inexpreflible. I had 
onc\ more to face the world alone; and, on the fecond day of my 
fojr urningatZante, embarked with a heavy heart, and fet fail for 
Ale s:andria. The laft difappointments we undergo, feem always 
the heavieft; and this at Zante I thought at that time to be the 
gre. teil of my life. But—oh! fhort-fjghted Man! bubble of every 
dell live fliadow ! I never reflefted, as I have fince done, what feri- 
ous rnifehiefs, what cndlefs mifeiy, what lofs of time, means and 
reputation, 1 may by that providential difappointment have 
efcaped—for thefe arc the almoft never-failing confequences of 
fuel) affairs. It too often happens, that the fyren who deludes a 
man into her fnares, is the very perfon who inflids the deadly 
wound into his heart. Avoid, my dear Frederick! avoid all 
fucli,'as you would avoid plague, peftilence, or ruin—fteel your 
heart by timely refledion againft their advances. In all your 
tranfadions with women, like a good General in warfare, fecure for 
your heart a retreat; for it will be too late to find that they are 
unworthy when your heart is enfnared—and when you find them 
worthy of your affedion, it will be time enough to give a loofe to 
the feniibility of your heart. A virtuous woman is beyond all 
calculation to be valued, when fhe is found; but, alas! in finding 
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her, you may ,pafs through fo many fires ordeal, and .run fuch 
danger, that it is almoft a doubt, whether a wife man (if he caia 
fetter hjs paflions) had not better, difpenfe with the bleffing, than 
run the hazard of fearching for it. 

On my arrival at Alexandria, I found, to my frefli mortifica¬ 
tion, that the plague was raging all over Egypt—and as, if this was 
not ofitlblf fufficient to block up my intended route, an irruption 
of the Arabs, who in formidable bodies infefted all the roads, put 
a period to all my hopes of feeing Grand Cairo, and viewing 
the curiofities of that Country, which all who, like us, have the 
Bible put early into their hands, are taught to venerate as foon as 
they are taught to read. Here I thought to have viev/ed the 
pyramids, whofe antiquity, origin, or intended ufe, have baffled 
the learned and ingenious inquiries of fo many ages—of beiiold- 
ing mount Sinai, the ftone of Mofes, the track of -the Ifraelites, 
all of which are faid to be clearly pointed out, and Geography 
by that means brought into the fupport of Sacred Hillory. Thefe, 
and many things, I did wifh to fee—they are worth it: but 
I have had fince reafon to believe, that xny ill luck was not fo 
great as I then thought it i for the fearch is dangerous, and made 
prodigioufly expenfive by the exadions of the Mahomedan Magi- 
ftrates. It is as well, therefore, to travel over this Country in 
books, which afford us good information, and mefre of it, at an 
cafier rate than you could purdiafe it in the Country. 


Alexandria 
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Alexandria was built by Alexander the Great, foon after the 
overthrow of Tyre, about 33 3 years before Christ, and is fituated 
on the Mediterranean, twelve miles Weft of that mouth of the Nile, 
anciently called Canopicum. A very extraordinary circumftance 
is related, as a proof of the fuddennefsofALEXANDER's refolution to 
build it: After he had direfted the number of public fta'udtures, 
and fixed the places where they were to ftand, there were no in- 
ftruments at hand proper for marking out the walls, according to 
the cuftom of thofe times: upon this, a workman advifed the 
King to collect what meal was among the foldiers, and fift it in 
lines upon the ground, in order to mark out the circuit of the 
walls: the advice was followed, and the King’s foothfayer in¬ 
terpreted it to be a prefage of the future profperity and abundance 
of the city. This prophecy was certainly afterwards verified ■, for 
it foon became the exporium of Commerce, of Arts and of 
Sciences. 

By the defeription of Strabo and other Ancients, it appears 
that this city was built upon a plan well worthy the vaft mind of 
its founder •, and the fragments of its ornaments afterwards com- 
pofed a part of the grandeft cmbellifliments of Rome and Conftan- 
tinople. In the Mufeum of the Royal Palace, which occupied a 
fourth part of the city, the body of Alexander* was depofited in a 
golden cofiin—but the dcteftable Seleucus Cibyofactes vio¬ 
lated the monument, took away the golden coffin, and fubftituted 
a glafs one in its place. ' 


This 
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This city, like moft others of antiquity, has been the fcene of 

terrible malTacres. About two hundred years after its foundation, 

* 

it was totally depopulated by Ptolemy Physcon— the very 
few who efcaped daughter, flying into other Countries. Defirous, 
liowever, not to reign over empty houfes, he feduced inhabitants 
from the neighbouring Countries j and again, for fome flight offence, 
determined on a general maflTacre of the young men; and accord¬ 
ingly, when they were one day aflembled in the Gymnafium, or 
place of public exercife, he ordered it to be fet on fire, fo that all 
perifhed, either in the flames, or by the fwords of his mercenaries, 
whom he had placed at all the avenues. Aftefwards, in the year 
of Ch RI s T 215 , the Emperor Caracalla, having been lampoon cd 
by fome of the inhabitants, ordered a general maffacre by his numer- 
oits troops, who weredifperfed over the city. The inhuman orders 
being given, all were murdered, without diftindlion of age or fex; lb 
that, in one night’s time, the whole city floated in blood, and every 
houfe was filled with carcafes: the monfter himfelf, retiring to 
the Temple of Sera pis, was all the time imploring the protedtion 
of the Deity—a proof that pradtical devotion and the moft at- 
trocious inhumanity may meet in the fame bofom. As if this had 
not been fufficient vengeance, he ftripped the city of all its ancient 
privileges—ordered all ftrangers who lived there to depart—and, 
that the few who remained might not have the fatisfaftion of 
feeing one another, he cut off all communication of one ftreet with 
another, b^ walls built for the purpofe, and guarded with troops. 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding thefe maflacres, Alexandria again recovered 
its former iplendour—-and was again facked by Amrou, the in¬ 
famous Saracen—and all the intrepid youth of the city pcriflied 
with arms in their hands. The magnificence of the city may be 
cllimated from the account written by Amrou to the Caliph: “ I 
have taken,” faid he, “ the City of the Weftj it is of an immenfe 
extent ; I cannot deferibe to you how many wonders it contains: 
there arc 4000 palaces, 4000 baths,” See. See: 

Tile great advantages of the Eall India trade, which was then 
carried on by the Red. Sea, preferved Alexandria through feveral 
revolutions; but having fallen under the dominion of the Turks, 
and the paffage round the Cape of Good Hope being difeovered, 
a fatal blow was given to its commerce, and it has fince fallen to 
decay. It is, however, even now, worth the attention of the clalTical 
traveller. Entering the harbour, we palled by the Ifland of Pharos, 
where ProLEMY built the enormous Tower which was once the 
wonder of the world; and, when riding within the port, nothing 
could he more gratifying than to fee from thence that mixture of 
ancient and modern monuments that prefented thcmfelves to the 
view, on which ever lide the eye could be turned. 

Of myriads of antiquities which this place affords for the 
infpedtion of the curious, I lhall mention only two—One, the 
Column of PoMPEV, on viewing of which, the remembrance of 
that great and good man’s moft unmerited and cruel fate extradled 
a figh from the bottom of my heart; this pillar engages the at¬ 
tention 
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tendon of all travelers; it is corapofed of red granite; the capital 
is Corirtthian, with palm leaves, and not indented; the fliaft and 
the upper member of the bafe arc of one piece, ninety feet long, 
and nine iii diameter; the bafe, a fquare of liftcen feet on each fide; 
the wliole column is one hundred and fourteen feet higii, perfcdtly 
well poli/lied, and only a little fliivered on the Eailer/i tide. No¬ 
thing can equal the majefty of this monument: feen from a dif- 
tance, it overtops the town, and ferves as a fignal for vcffels j 
approaching it neai'cr, it produces an aftonifhment mixed with awe: 
one would never be tired of admiring the beauty of the capital, the 
length of the lhaft, nor the extraordinary fimplicity of the pe- 
deftal. Some years ago, a party of Englifli feamen contrived, by 
flying a kite, to draw a line over the pillar, and by that means made 
a kind of a fliroud, by which they got up, and on the very top of 
of it diank a bowl of punch, to the utter aftonifhmcnt of a mul¬ 
titude who came to fee them; they broke off one of the volutes 
of the column, but amply compenfated for this mifehief by a dif- 
covery they made, as, without their evidence, the world would 
not have known, at this hour, that there was originally a ftatuc on 
this column, one foot and ancle of which, of enormous fizc, arc 
ilill remaining.-—The other is the Obelilk of Cleopatra, ofim- 
menfe fize, and of one Angle piece of granite marble. Idere I 
obferved, too, a thick wall, with towers mouldering under extreme 
age, which contained, in its face, fragments of architedlure of 
the moft exquifite workmanfhip, fuch as broken columns, friezes, 
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&c.; thofe 'were the antique ruins of fome fellen pieces of anti- 
quity, at die time that this antique wall was built; what» then, 
mull be the length of time fince they had firft undergone the hands 
of the workman ? Thefe circumflances tend to dembnftrate, that, 
far back beyond the reach of our calculation, the Arts flourilhed: 
and when one thinks of the miraculous malTes of work done in 
former ages—the magnitude of the pieces which thofe works 
were coropofed, fuch as whole columns and obcliflts of a iingle 
block of marble—the Coloflbs of Rhodes, made of brafs, one foot 
of which was placed on one fide of the harbour, and another on 
the other fide, fo that Ihips paffed between its legs—we cannot 
help yielding up the palm to the Ancients for ilupendoUvS magnifi¬ 
cence, however we may furpafs them for the uiefol, the elegant 
and the good. 

At Alexandria I remained about twelve days, till, wearied of 
the confined Hate I lived in on account of the plague, I refolved to 
devife fome means, if poffiblc, to get away, and at length hired a 
boat to carry me to the ifland of Cyprus, from whence I ct n- v 
eluded, that I Ihould find no fort of difficulty in procuring a con¬ 
veyance to Latichea, and fo proceed by my firfl inten<kd route. I 
accordingly arrived at Cyprus in perfefi fafcty, where, to my great 
forrow and afronilhment, I found that an epidemical fover, equal 
in its effe^ to a plague, prevailed: however, there was no alter¬ 
native ; 1 mufr run the rifque, and I difinified the boat that carried 
me from Akxiuidria. 

Y Although 
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Although the etymologies of the names of places are of very 
little importance, and moft frequently uncertain, I friink it probable 
that the Learned are right, who aflert the name of this is derived 
from Kwrffff (Cyprus) or Cyprefs—with which flirubs the ifland 
abounds. It had, in ancient times, a number of other names— 
one of which was Paphia, whence Venus, who was worihipped in 
it, was called the Paphian Goddefs. It lies thirty miles Weft of 
Syria, whither I was bound, ftretching from the South-weft to the 
North-eaft, one hundred and fifty miles in length, and fevcnty in 
breadth in the wideft part of it. 

This ifland holds a very high rank in claflic lore—It gave 
birth to fome great Philolbphers and confiderable Poets—The 
ApoftleBARN AB AS WM a native of it, and, aflifted by St.Paul, firft 
introduced Chriftianity among them. Famagufta, a town on the 
Eaftern part of the ifland, oppofite to the fliore of Syria, is the 
ancient Salamis, built by Teucer the fon of Telamo-n, and bro¬ 
ther of Ajax. 

I' ''“Symiflo, on the South-eaft, the beft port in Cyprus, is the 
Amathus mentioned by Virgie in his iEneid, and by Ovid in 
his Metamorphofes. And Baffo, on the Weftern coaft, is the 
na<p9f (Paphos) of antiquity, famous for the Temple of Venus. 

As the branches of an Empire moft remote from the great feat 
of Government are tdways more defpotically governed than thofe 
nearer the fource of redrefs, Cyprus has been continually ruled 
with a rod of iron fince it came into the hands of the Turks. While 
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k was ander the dominion of Chriilians, it was well-peopled, having 
no lefs than eight hundred or a thoufand villages in it, befides fe- 
veral handfome cities; but the Turks have fpread ruin and defolation 
over the country, and it is now fo thinly inhabited that more than 
half the lands lie uncultivated. 

The air of this ifland is now for the moft part unwholefome, 
owing to the damps arifing from the many fens and marlhes with 
which the country abounds—awhile* there being but few fprings 
or rivers in the illand, the want of a plentiful fall of rain, at proper 
periods, diftrefles the inhabitants very much in another way; and 
by means of the uncultivated ftate of the country, they are greatly 
infefted with poifonous reptiles of various kinds. 

The moil: remarkable mountain in Cyprus is called Olympus— 
a name common to feveral other mountains in Greece, particu¬ 
larly to that in Theflaly, fo famous in the poetry of the Ancients. 
That in Cyprus is about fifty miles in circumference; great part 
of it is covered with woods; and at the foot of it are fine vineyards, 
which produce admirable wine, not only in a fufficiency for their 
own confumption, but fome alfo for exportation—And although the 
greater part of the ifland lies uncultivated, as I have before obferved, 
it produces a fufficient quantity of com, unlefs in feafons when 
their harvefl fails, in which cafe the people are eafily fupph'ed fi-om 
the continent. They have, befides, cattle enough for their own 
confumption—Many parts of the country abound with wild-fowl, 
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and fevcral forts of game, and they have jdcnty of filh upon the fca 
coaib. 

The trade of Cyprus is not incoofidetahle, aadcanicdondticity 
by Jews and ArmeniaiM: the commodities in which they deal are 
wine, oil, cotton, wool, lalt, filk, and turpentine—befides, it pro* 
duces feveral forts of earth* fit fiar the ufe of painters, particularly 
red, black and yellow. 

Its moft wtmdei&l prodoabn, however, is the famous Hone 
A<rSi^oi (Albeftos) inextinguifliablc, or .\fuaf,oi (Amiantos) im« 
poUutus, fo called fiom its extraordinary property of relifting 
fire. It is related that th: Ancients ma<te out of this ftone a kind 
of thread that wuld remain unconfumed in the moft intenfe fire. 
It is even faid, that fome experiments have been made in modem 
days, which have fuflicicntly proved that the thing is not a fiftion. 
In fuch extraordinary queftions as this, though I do not pofitively 
cootradi(ft, I always fufpend my belief, till fomething ftronger 
than mere aliertion is ofiered to convince me. 

There is one dreadful mifehief to which this ifland isfubjdft— 
In the hot feaibn, locufts come from the Continent, in fwarms 6> 
vaft and fo thick as to darken the Iky like clouds. Thole would 
certainly devour ail the fiuits of the earth, if dbey were not driven 
to lea by a North wind th^ ufoally blows at the fime of their 
coming. When that wind happens to fail, which l&rtuoately is 
feldom, the oofdequeace is a totid dexcKdition of the fruitt of the 
Country. 


The 
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The whole ifland, as well as particular towns, was cntireljr 
confecrated to the Goddefs Venus, who thence was called Venus 
Cypria, or Dea Cypria, and is reprefented by the Poets as 
taking a peculiar pleafure in vifiting it—and this unqueftionably 
arofe finom the loofc habits and lafeivious temperament of the 
women there, who certainly are, at this time, not remarkable for 
chaiUty. 

I muft confefs, however, tliat I felt great pleafure in entering 
Cyprus—it was, as I have already ftated, claffic ground, and dedi¬ 
cated to the Queen Love, But a traveller who vifits it with 
hopes of amufement, will be much difappointedj for in no one par¬ 
ticular did it fccm to me to refemble that Cyprus famed in the 
Heathen Story and Mythology. Of the Cyprian Queen's favours 
the ladies feemed to boafl; no one mark, fave the mod; naufeous, 
difguding lewdnefs—and the natural fertility of the foil is half 
lod beneath the oppreffivc yoke of the fervants of the Turkifh 
Government. 'Thus, in the extraordinary revolutions that human 
affairs are inceffantly undergoing, that ifland which fer its fuperior 
beauties wag fnppofed to be the refidence of Love, which gave 
birth to the Philofophcre Zeno, Appollonius and Xenophon, 
is now a miferaWc, half-cultivated fpot, peopled with a mixture of 
wretched Turks, Jews, Greeks and Chridians—groaning under 
the tyrrany of a barbarous defpotk abofe of delegated power— 
infeded with locttlb which devour the fruits of the earth—and 
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difgraccd by a race of ignominious women, who efteem it to be 
an adt of religion to proilitute themfclves to all Grangers. 

Our Richard the Firft made a conquefl: of this ifland on his 
way to the Holy Land, and conferred the Royalty of it on, Guy 
Lijsignan, King of Jerufalem. The Venetians poflefled them- 
felves of it in the year 1480—but, in the fixteenth century, the 
Turks difpofTeffed them, and have ever fince kept it under the 
yoke—I fhould have remarked that their wine is excellent. 

Continuing my route, I hired another boat, after only forty- 
eight hours flay at Cyprus, and proceeded for Latichea,' which, as 
I have fomewhere before mentioned, is a conliderable fca-port 
town of Syria, built on a promontory of land, which, running into 
the fea, occalions its being continually refrefhed with breezes. For¬ 
tune, who had hitlierto been not very liberal in her difpenfations, 
now' fevoured me; for, jufl as I arrived at Latichea, a caravan was 
preparing. The Conful of the Turkifh Company at Cyprus re¬ 
ceived me with great politencfs and hofpitality—gave me a Letter 
to the Rcfident at Latichea; and by his inflrudlion and affiftance, 
after a very fhort flay, I fet out on my way to Aleppo with the 
caravan. 

As I lhall hereafter have occafion more particularly to deferibe 
the nature of thofe caravans, I fhall, for the prefent, tell you, that 
this was compofed of no other beads of burden than mules and 
afles, of which there were not lefs than’ three "or four^ hundred in 
number. 
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Mounted on a mule, I travelled along, well pleafed with the 
fertile appearance of the country, and delighted with the ferenity 
of the air—We were, as well as I can now recolle£t, near ten days 
on the road; during which time we travelled only in the morning 
early, and in the heat of the day repofed under the {hade of trees. 

I was informed, that if, inflead of going to Latichca, I had 
gone‘to Scandcroon (otherwife Alexandretta), I fliould, in the 
road from thence to Aleppo, have travelled through a Country, in 
which the moil fingulaf and extravagant cufloms prevail that exift 
in any Country emerged from barbarifm—Several of thofe I heard; 
but one in particular was, that the men proftituted their wives and 
daughters to all comers—and that this originated from a principle 
of religion, though there was every reafon to believe, that, like 
many of their religious inftitutions, it was at lafl: made fubfervient 
to the gratification of avarice. 

On my way to Alleppo, I was met by a Mr. ——, an Engliih 
Gentleman, who had heard of my coming, and who, in the mod; 
kind and hofpitable manner, infilled upon my living at his houfe 
inllead of the Britilh Conful’s, where I {hould otherwife have refided 
during my flay there; and his manner of afking me was fo en- 
gaging, interefling and impreflive, that I found it impofliWe to refufe 
him. 

As the great public caravan had departed from Aleppo before 
my arrival, and the expence of forming a private one on my ac¬ 
count was too great, as I was travelling on my own account, and 

had 



had no difpatdbes to authorife or enforce my departure, or bear 
me cut in the expenccf I was contained to remain at Aleppo 
till fome eligible mode of travelling occurred, or another public 
caravan was formed—This delay gave me an opportunity of feeing 
and informbg myfelf of the city and furrounding countiy; the re- 
fult of which, I fliall, insw ihorta manner as poffiblc, relate to you 
in a future Letter. It alfo gave occafion to one of thofe unhappy 
incidents which 1 have lb often had occaiion to lament, not from 
any confcioufnels of direft criminality, but for the fcope it gave to 
mifreprefcntalion, and the injury which that mifreprefentation did 
me in the opinion of fome of my friends. 


END OF PART I. 
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JOURNEY TO INDIA, See, 


LETTER XXVII. 

My dear Frederick, 

So long as the route of my journey lay through Eu¬ 
ropean regions, little prefented itfelf refpedbing human nature of 
fuch very great novelty as to excite admiration or awaken curiofity. 
In all the various Nations through which we have palTed, a certain 
parity of fentiment, arifmg from the one great fubftratum, Chrif- 
tianity, gave the fame general colouring to all the feenes, how¬ 
ever they might differ from each other in their various fliadings. 
"Whatever diflimilitude the influence of accident, climate, or local 
circumftance, may, in the revolutions of ages, have introduced into 
their manners, cuftoms, municipal laws, and exterior forms of 
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worfliip—the great Code of Religion and Moral Sentiment, re¬ 
mains nearly the fame with all: and right and wrong, good and 
evil, being defined by the fame principles of reafon, and afeertained 
by the fame boundaries, bring the rule of condudl of each to fo 
clofc an approximation with that of the others, that, when com¬ 
pared with thofe we are now to attend to, they may really be con- 
fidcred as one and the fame people. 

In the Empire now before us, were we to leave our judgment 
to the guidance of general opinion of Chriflian Nations, we fliould 
have, on the contrary, to contemplate Man under a variety of forms 
and modifications, fo entirely different from thofe to whicli habit has 
familiarifed' our minds, as at firfl: to imprefs us with the idea of a 
total difruption from our nature, and induce us, as it has already 
the generality of our people, to divorce them from a participation 
of all thofe fyrapathetic feelings which ferve to inforce the difeharge 
of mutual good offices among men. Deducing all their princijdes, 
not only of moral condudl, but municipal government, from a 
religion radically different from, and effentially adverfe to, ours ; 
deluded by that fyftem into a variety of opinions which liberality itfelf 
muff think abfurd ; unaided by that enlightened philofophy which 
learning, and learned men, afling under the influence of compara¬ 
tive Freedom, and affifled by the art of Printing, have diffufed 
through the mafs of Europeans; and living under a climate the 
mofl unfavourable to intelledual or bodily exertion, they exhibit 
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a rptdtacle which the philofophic and liberal mind mull view 
with difapprobation, regret and pity—the illiberal fierce Chrldian 
with unqualified dctellation and difgufl:; while, on their part, bi¬ 
goted to their own principles and opinions, they look on us with 
abhorrence, and indulge as confeientious a contempt of, and antipathy 
to Chriflians, which I apprehend no lapfe of time, without a great 
cliangc of ciicumllance, will be able to eradicate. Should Maho- 
medanifin and Chrllllanity ever happen to merge in Dcifin (but 
not otherwife), the inhabitants' of Syria and Europe will agree to 
coiifidcr each other even as fellow-creatures. In Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, Jew, Turk, and indeed Proteftant, are without diftindion call¬ 
ed hogs. Ill Turkey, Jews and Chriflians are indifcriminatcly 
called dogs ; each thinking the other completely excluded from 
the pale of humanity, and well worthy the dagger of any tru.u 
IJLLIEVER who would have piety to apply it. 

You will allow, my dear Frederick, that it mull have been 
rather an important contemplation to your Father, to have perhaps 
two thoufiind miles to travel through the imraenfe and almofl track- 
lefs wfilcls of a country inhabited by fuch people, without the con- 
folation of any others to accompany him in his journey; for, unlefs 
a public difpatch w^as to overtake me, there was little probability of 
my having a fingle European partner of my fatigue and perils. 

However, as the period was not yet arrived at which I was to 
go forward, or even determine my mode of travelling, I endeavoured 
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to foothe my mind as much as I could Into content, and to take 
advantage of my ftay at Aleppo, to acquire all the knowledge pof- 
fible of the place, that is to fay, of that city in particular, and of 
the Turkifli government and manners in general. 

A diftant view of Aleppo fills the mind with cxpedations of 
great fplcndour and magnificence. The mofques, the towers, the 
large ranges of houfes with flat roofs, rifing above each other, ac¬ 
cording to the Hoping hills on which they ftand, the whole varie¬ 
gated with beautiful rows of trees, form altogether a fcene magnifi¬ 
cent, gay, and delightful: but, on entering the town, all thofe ex- 
peded beauties vanifh, and leave nothing in the ftreets to meet the 
eye, but a difmal fucceffion of high ftone walls, gloomy as the rc- 
ceflcs of a convent or ftate prifon, and unenlivened by windows, 
embellifhed, as with us, by the human face divine. The ftreets 
themfelves, not wider than fome of the meaneft alleys in London, 
oveccaft by the height of the prifon-houfes on either fide, are ren¬ 
dered ftill more formidably gloomy by the folitude and filcncc that 
pervade them ; while here and there a lattice towards the top, barely 
vifible, ftrlkes the foul with the gloomy idea of thraldom, coercion 
and imprifonment. 

This deteftable mode of building, which owes its origin to 
jcaloufy, and the fcandalous reftraints every man is empowered by 
the laws and religion of the place to impofe upon the women 
configned cither by fale or birth to his tyranny, extends not to the 
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iufide of the houfes, many of which are magnificent and handfomc, 
and all admirably fuked to the exigencies of the climate, and the 
domeftic cuftoms and manner of living of the inhabitants. 

The city is adorned, it is true, here and there, with mofques 
and appendant towers, called Minarets, from which cryers call 
the Faithful to prayers ; and in fome of the ftreets there arc arches 
bviilt at certain diftances from each other, fo as to carry the eye di- 
reiTly through them, and form a vifta of confiderable grandeur: but 
all thefe are far from fufficient to counterbalance the general afped 
of gloominefs and foHtude which reigns over the whole, and ren¬ 
ders it fo peculiarly difgufting, particularly at firft fight, to an Eng- 
liHiman who has enjoyed the gaiety and contemplated the freedom 
of a city in Great Britain. 

The mofques (Mahomedan temples) are extremely numerous 
in this city; indeed almoft as much fo as churches and convents 
in the popifh countries of Chriftendom. There is nothing in their 
external appearance to attrad the notice of the traveller, or indulge 
the eye of the archited ; they arc almoft all of one form—an oblong 
quadrangle : and as to the infide, I never had an opportunity of 
feeing one; none but Muffulmen being permitted to enter them, at 
leaft at Aleppo. 

The next buildings of a public kind to the mofques that deferve 
to he particularly mentioned, are the caravanferas—buildings which, 
whether wc confider the fpirit of beneficence and charity that firft 
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fuggefted them, their national impcatance, or their extenfive utllit 7 , 
may rank, though not in fplendour of appearance, at Icaft in true 
value, with any to be found in the world. 

Caravanferas were originally intended for, and are now pretty 
generally applied to, the accommodation of ftrangers and travellers, 
tliough, like every other good inftitution, fometimes perverted to the 
purpofes of private emolument or public job; they are built at 
proper diftanccs through the roads of the Turkilh dominions, and 
afford the indigent or weary traveller an afylum from the incle¬ 
mency of the weather; are in general very large, and built of the 
moft folid and durable materials j have commonly one flory above 
the ground floor, the lower of which is arched, and ferves for ware- 
houfes to flow goods, for lodgings and for Rabies, while the upper 
is ufed merely for lodgings,; befides which, they are always accom¬ 
modated with a fountain, and have cooks fhops and othcSftggnveni- 
encies to fupply the wants of the lodgers. In Aleppo the Caravan¬ 
feras are almoft exclufivcly occupied by merchants, to whom they 
are, like other houfes, rented. 

The fuburbs of Aleppo, and the furrounding country, are very 
lundfome, pleafant, and, to a perfon coming out of the gloomy 
city, in fome rcfpe<3:s intereftlng. Some tolfed about into hill and 
valley lie under the hands of the hufbandman j others are covered 
with handfome villas; and others again laid out in gardens, whither 
the people of Aleppo occafionally refort for amufement. 

The 
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The roofs of all the houfes are flat, and formed of a compofi- 
rion which refills the weather effcdually. On thofe mod of the 
people fleep in the very hot weather: they are feparated from each 
other by walls; but the Franks, who live contiguous to one another, 
and who, from their difagreeable circumftances with regard to the 
Turks, are under the neceflity of keeping up a friendly and harmo¬ 
nious intercourfe together, have doors of communication, which 
are attended with thefe fortunate and pleafmg advantages, that 
ihey can make a large circuit without defeending into tlic Areets, 
:and can vifit each other during the plague, without running the rlfk 
-of catching the infeilion by going among the natives below'. 

There is a caftle in the city which I had nearly forgotten to 
mention—The natives conceive it to be a place of great llrength. It 
could not, however, withftand the fliock of a few pieces of ord¬ 
nance day. It is efteemed a favour to be permitted to fee it; 
and there is nothing to recompenfe one for the trouble of obtaining 
permiflion, unlefe it be the profped; of the furrounding country, 
which from the battlements is extenfive and beautiful. 

Near this caftle ftands the Seraglio, a large old building, where 
the Balhaw of Aleppo refides : the whole of it feemed to me to be 
hept in very bad repair, confidering the importance of the place. It 
is furrounded by a ftrong w’all of great height: befules which, its 
contiguity to the caftle is very convenient; as, in cafe of popular 
■tumults, or inteftine commotions, the Balliaw' finds an afylum in the 
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latter, which commands and overawes the city, and is never with¬ 
out a numerous ^rrifon under the command of an Aga. 

Such is the fummary account I have been able to colled of 
Aleppo, the capital of Syria; which, mean though it is when com¬ 
pared with the capitals of European countries, is certainly the third 
city for fplendour, magnificence, and importance, in the vad ex¬ 
tent of the Ottoman Empire—Conftantinople and Grand Cairo only 
excelling it in thofe points, and no other bearing any fort of com¬ 
petition with it. 


LETTER XXVIII. 


However fadion may agitate, or abufe irritate the 
minds of men againft the executive branch of their Government, 
the People of every Nation under Heaven are difpofed to think their 
own Conftitutional Syftem the beft; and the artful intertexture of 
religion with Governments confirms them in that opinion, and 
often configns the underftanding to unalterable error and illiberal 
prejudice. It would be wonderful, then, if the Turkifh Conftitu- 
tion, founded on the Koran, was not looked upon with abhorrence 
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by the bulk of the Chriflian world ; and more wonderful ftill, if 
the outrageous zealots of the Chriftian Church, who ior fo many 
centuries engrofied all the learning of Europe to tbcmfelves, fhoald 
not have handed down with exaggerated mifreprefentarion every 
circmnflance belonging to the great enemies of their faith. But 
that, at this day of intelledual illumination, Mankind fliould be en¬ 
veloped in fuch error and darknefs, with regard to the government 
of fo large a portion of the globe as Turkey, is extraordinary; and 
only to be accounted for by a reference, in the llrft place, to thofe 
religious prejudices which we fuck in from our nurfe, and winch 
habit, inceflTant document, and every part of our education, tend to 
confirm in our minds; and in the next, to that indifpofition the 
human mind feels to part with its old prejudices, and the general 
indolence and incapacity of men to acquire knowledge by the ardu¬ 
ous and fatiguing paths of ftudy. 

Tlie Turkifli Government is gi-ofsly mifreprefented. Were our 
opinions to be directed by the general belief of Europeans, we 
lliould fuppofe that the life and property of every being in that 
vaft Empire were irremediably at the mercy of the Grand Seignior 
—and that, without laws to protedt, or any intermediate power 
whatever to fhield them, they were entirely fubjedl to the capricious 
will of an inexorable tyrant, who, flimulatcd by cruelty, ftiarpened 
by avarice, and unreftrained by any law human or divine, did 
every thing to opprefs his llibjeds, and carry deftrudiou among 
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Mankind. I firmly believe, that, from the combination of ideas arlf- 
ing from thofe prejudices, there arc few Chriftians who tlaink or 
hear of the Grand Turk, that do not, by an involuntary a£l of the 
mind, inftantly think of blood and murder, ftrangling with bow- 
ftrings, and Hieing off heads with cimeters. 

As there is no part of your education more near my heart than 
the eradicating illiberal prejudices from your mind, and fortifying 
you againft their affaults; I find it impoffible to refrain from giv¬ 
ing you my opinion of the Turkifh Government, which I have been 
at fome pains to colledf, as well from oral information as from the 
beft authors j and which, though very far. from what a generous 
and univerfally philanthropic difpofition would wilh them to have, 
is very different from that which is generally attributed to them, 
and unqueftionably far more limited in its powers than the Govern¬ 
ments of feveral Chri Ilian countries I could mention. 

The Conftitution of that country is laid down exprefsly in the 
Koran. The Emperor of Turkey (commonly called the Grand 
Seignior) is a defeendant of Mahomet, who pretended he had the 
Koran from Heaven: and he is as much bound by the inftitutes 
of that book as any fubjed in his realm—is liable to dcpofition as 
they to punifliment for breach of them, and indeed has been more 
than once depofed, and the next in fucceffion raffed to the Throne. 
Thus far, it is obvious, Ins power is limited and under controul. But 
that is not all—It is equally certain tliat the Turkifh Government is 
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partly Republican; for, though the People at large have no Ihare in 
the legiflation, and are excluded by the Koran from it (which 
Koran has eftabliflied and precifely afcertained their rights, privi¬ 
leges, and perfonal fecurity), yet there is an intermediate power 
which, when roufed to exertion, is ftronger than the Emperor’s, 
and ftands as a bulwark between the extremes of Defpotifm and 
them. This body is the Ulama, compofed of all the members 
of the Church and the Law, fuperior to any Nobility, jealous of 
tiieir rights and privileges, and partly taken from the People, not by 
eledion, but by profeflion and talents.—In this body are comprifed 
the Moulahs, the hereditary and perpetual guardians of the reli¬ 
gion and laws of the Empire : they derive their authority as much 
as the Emperor from the Koran, and, when neceflary, a£t with all 
the firmnefs refulting from a cnnvidion ftf that authority; which 
they often demonftrate by oppofing his meafures, not only with 
impunity, but fuccefs. Their pcrfons are facred ; and they can, by 
means of the unbounded refped in which they are held, roufe the 
People to arms, and proceed to dcpofe. But, what is much more, the- 
Emperor cannot be depofed without their concurrence. 

If, by this provifion of the Conftitution, the power of the Mo¬ 
narch is limited, and the perfonal fecurity of the fubjeft afcertained, 
on the one hand ; the energy of the Empire in its external opera¬ 
tions is, on the other, very frequently and fatally pallied by it. 
Declarations of war have been procraftinated, till an Injurious and 
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irrecoverable a<Sl: of hoftility has been fiiftalned j and peace often 
protraded, when peace would have been advantageous. The Ulaina 
being a numerous body, it has been found always difficult, often 
impoflible, to unite fo many different opinions j and nothing being to 
be done without their concurrence, the executive power finds it 
often impoffible to take a decifive ftep in a crifis of advantageous 
opportunity. But as this code of laws and government is received 
as a divine revelation, binding both Prince and People, and fuppofed 
to be fealed in Heaven, the breach of it would be fufficient to con- 
fign even the Monarcli to depofition and death. 

As to the military force, which in the hands of all Defpots 
has been made the inftrument of the People’s flaveiy, that of the 
Turk could avail him nothing; and, whenever it does interfere, 
ads only to his overthrow. The very reverence they have for his 
perfon arifing from obedience to their religion, they are, a fortiori, 
governed by it, not him. He holds no communication with them ; 
and the ftanding force of the Janiffaries is, compared with the niafs 
of the People, only a handful. Some wild accounts, indeed, have 
ftated it at 300,000; but the befl informed fix it below 60,000, of 
which a great part confifls of falfe raufters and abufes - great multi¬ 
tudes being enrolled to obtain certain privileges annexed to the office 
of Janiffary. The fad is, that the chief force of the Empire is a 
militia compofed of the People ; who, with refped to obedience 
and fubordination, are fo loofe that they leave their duty whenever 
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they pleafe, without receiving any puniihment. How far the People 
of Turkey are protected from the encroachments of power, will 
appear from the recital of a fa£t related by one of the heft and moft 
liberal of our Pliftorians on that fubjeiS:, and which is of too great 
notoriety to be doubted. 

In the year 1755, the Porte, as it is called, or Palace of the 
Grand Vizir at Conftantinople, was burnt down ; in laying the 
plan for rebuilding it on the former fite, the leading confidcratlon 
was, how to contrive matters fo as to render it fecure from accidents- 
of a like nature In future ; and it was determined that the only cer¬ 
tain means to do fo was, to leave a fpace of clear ground all round 

i. 

if, for which purpofe the contiguous houfes fhould be purchafed 
from the proprietors, and demolifhed. All the owners of the houfes 
agreed to the fale, except one old woman, who pertinaciouHy refufed: 
flie faid lire was born, and had lived all her life, in that fpot, and 
would not quit it for any one. Now, in .England, for the conve¬ 
nience of a private canal, the Parliament would force her to fell. 
But what did they fay in Turkey ? When all the people cried out, 
“ Why does not the Sultan ufe his authority, and take the houfe, 
“ and pay her the value ?” No ! anfwered the Magiftrates and the 
Ulama, it is impoffiblc! it cannot be done! it is her property. 
While the power of the Monarch is thus limited, and the rights of 
the People thus afeertained by the Koran, and in things manifeft 
and open to view rigidly adhered to, juftlce between man and man 
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is rarely adminUlered j for, though the laws themfelv%es are good, the 
corrupt admituftration of them difarms their cffe<Si, aud diftorts them 
from their purpofe. The venality of the Judges is beyond .coiv 
ception flagitious and barefaced ; and their connivances at faife wit- 
nefles fo fcandaloufly habitual, that teftimony is become an article 
of commerce, and can be procured with a facility and at a price 
that at once ftamps an opprobrium on the coufl^, and fumiflies 
matter of wonder to the confiderate mind, how, if Judges are flagi¬ 
tious and fhamelefs enough to be guilty of it, the People can bear 
fuch a pcMcious fyftem fo long. Hence flow all the cenfurcs, on 
the laws and government. of that country—hence moft of the 
impediments under which hs commerce and agriculturo langulfh; 
while the adual written laws of the realm are, if duly ad mini- 
llered, fuflficiently adequate to the fccurlty of projperty, the regula¬ 
tion of commerce, the reprefiion of vice, and the pumflinient and 
prevention of crimes. » 

In endeavouring to guard your mind againft an iHiboral, vulgar 
prejudice, I have ftated to you what the Turkifh Conftitution is, 
and what the Laws ■; but you muft not carry what I have faid to an 
Gverftrained or forced interpretation. I would not have you infer 
that the People arc well goy,crned ;. I only fay, that their Conflitu- 
tion contains within it the means of better government than is fup- 
pofed. I would not have you infer that property is always fccure j 
I barely fay there mc laws written to fecure in This too I with to 
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imprefs on you, that the common people are more free, and that 
property and life are better fecured, in Turkey, tiian in fome Eu¬ 
ropean countries. I will mention Spain for one. Like the country 
we are now contemplating, fear keeps them, as dilunited individuals, 
unejer paffive obedience in ordinary cafes j but, unlike the Spaniards, 
when notorioufly aggrieved—when their property, or religious code 
is forcibly violated—when the Prince would xiot in blood, and 
perfift in an unfuccefsful war—the Turks appeal to the Law'; they 
find a Chief; the foldicry join their flandard,‘*and,depofe or dcflroy 
him, not on the furious pretext of popular hatred, but upon the le¬ 
gitimate ground of the Koran, as an infidel, and a violator of the 
laws of God and Mahomet—They always, however, place his re¬ 
gular fucceffor on the Throne. Yet, notwithftandiug tlie general 
venality which pollutes the fountains of Juflice, and notwithftaad- 
ing the great abufe of power to which I have alluded, their in¬ 
ternal policy is, in many refpeds, excellent, and may be compared 
w’ith advantage to that of any Nation in Europe. Highway-robbciy, 
houfe-breaking, or pilfering, are little known and rarely praeflifed 
among them ; and at all times the roads are as fecure as the hoiifcs. 
Ample provifions too are made againft thofe petty fecrct frauds, 
which many who carry a fair face in England, and would bring an 
aftion of damages againft one that fhould call them rogues, pracVde 
every day. Bakers are the moft frequent victims of jiiftice, and 
arc not iiifrequentlv iecn hanging at tiieir own doors. They are 
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mulded and baftlnadoed for the firft and fecond offence, and ofti 
the third, a ftaple is driven up in their door-cafe, and they are hanged' 
from it. Notw'ithftanding which, men are conftantly found hardy 
enough to purfue the fame courfe of pradiice; and this is the more 
extraordinary, as the police is fo ftridtly attended to, that the Bafhaw 
or Vizir himfelf goes about in difguife, in order to difcover frauds 
and detedt the connivances of the inferior officers of juftice. But 
what W'ill our great Ladies, who confume their nights, deftroy their 
conftiiution, and fquander their hufbands’ property in gambling; 
who afterwards, to repair their fhattered finances, have recourfe to 
the infamous expedient of keeping gaming-houfes, and endeavour- 
to recover by degrading means what they have loft by folly, to the 
difgrace of themfclvcs and family, and the ffiame of their fex and 
rank—-What will they fay when I tell them, that gaming is held 
among the Turks to be as infamous as theft, and a gamefter looked 
upon with more deteftatitm than a highway robber ? The Turkifli 
Ambaffador and his train will, on their return to their country, 
have to tell a curious tale of this much'famed ifland, In that and 
other refpedls. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


PREjtjDicE, that canker of the human heart, has in¬ 
jured mankind by impeding perfonal intercourie, and thereby clog¬ 
ging the channel of intelledual improvement: it forbids that inter¬ 
change of fentiment—that reciprocal communication of opinion— 
that generous circulation of intelledual wealth, which, vphile it en¬ 
riches another, advances itfelf—it dilTevcrs the bond of focial union, 
and makes Man fit down the gloomy, felfilh pofleflbr of his own 
miferable mite, with too much hatred to give, and too much pride 
to receive, thofe benefits, which Providence, by leaving our nature 
lo unaccommodated, has pointed out as neceffary to.pafs between 
man and man: under its influence we fpum from us the good, if 
we diflike the hand that offers it, and will rather plunge into the 
mire than be guided by the light of any one whofe opinion is at 
variance with our own. 

Thus it is between the Turks and us—-the little of their affairs 
which the prejudices of the Mahomedans have allowed themfelves to 
communicate, or fuffered others to glean among them, has been in 
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genecral To mifufed, diftorted, and mifreprefented by the prejudices of 
the Chriftlans, that it is not going beyond the truth to fay, there exift- 
not a people in the civilized world whofe real hiftory and genuine 
ftate are fo little known as thofe of the Turks: and the worft of it is, 
that not one mifreprefentation, not one fmgle miftake has fallen on the 
generous, charitable fide; but all, all without exception tend to re- 
prefent the Turk in the mofi: degraded and deteftable point of view. 
As the purity of the' Chrlftian does not allow him to be guilty of a 
wilful, uncharitable mifreprefentation, we fiiould attribute it to un¬ 
avoidable error, were it not that, till Tome late authors whofe libe¬ 
rality does them honour, they all walked in the very fame track, 
and could hardly fiave been fo uniformly erroneous from defign. 
We muft therefore attribtftc it to religious zeal and miftafcen piety; 
in which, in this inftance alone, they feem to he reputable competi-- 
tors with the Tufks. The morofenefs, the animofity, and the fii- 
pcrcilious felf-poflelTion of the bigot, each holds in• common with- 
the other. 

One ftriking feature in the Conftitutlon of Turkey is, that 
neither blood nor fplendid birth are of themfelves fufficient to re¬ 
commend a man to gi*eat offices. Merit and abilities alone are the 
pinions which can lift ambition to its height. The cottager may be 
exalted to the higheft office in the Empire ; at leaft there is no abfo- 
lute impediment in his way; and I believe it has often happened! 
Compare tliis with France under its late Monarchy, where nO fhcrit 

could 
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ftfhild raire a.ihan from the Canaille ; this, I fay, is one of the crite-*- 
xiotis of a free Conftitution,. and Turkey is fo far democratic. 

The very iirft principle ingrafted in the minds of the Mahomedaft. 
children, is a high, contempt of all religions but their own; and from 
the minute babes arc capable of diftingui(hing,.they are taught to 
call Chriftians by the name of Ghiaour, orlnfidel; this grows up 
in their manhood fo ftrong in them, that they will , follow a Chrif- 
tian through the ftreets, and even juftlc againft him with contempt, 
crying, Ghiaour! Ghiaour! or Infidel}'Infidel f—Men of dignity 
and rank. Indeed, will treat Chriftians with cDurtefy.j but as foon as 
they are gone out of hearing,, will call them Dog! This is m9n- 
ftrous ! But let us recoiled how a .Turk would be treated , in Spain 
or Portugal,, and we fhall fee that inliuman^igotry may he found in 
a greater, degree among Chriftians than even Mabomedans. In Spain 
or Portugal they would itreat them .thus:—the.common people would 
c.ill them Hogs; they would juftle them alfo in contempt; and what 
Is more, they would ftab them (it has often happened) por amor dc 
Dws ; and as to the people of rank, they would very confeientiouf y 
conlign them to the Inquifi-tlon, where the pious Fathers of the 
Church w'ould very pioufly conlign them to the flames, and coolly 
go to the Altar, and pray to God to damn them hereafter to all. 
eternity. So far the balance, I think. Is in.favour, of the Turks.. 
Need I go farther ?—I will.— 

Hie Mahomedans are divided into two Seds, as the Chriftians 

ai‘e 
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are into many. Thofe are the Se<3: of.Ali, and the Se«^ of Omar. 
Now, 'I, have never heard among them of one Sed burning the 
other deliberately: but the Roman Catholics, even now, bum Pro- 
tcftants by juridical fentence—burn their fellow Chrillians to death 
for differing from them in. a, mere fpeculative point of doctrine. 
Which then are the hetta: r^ni I am fure k is unneceffary to fay : 
though bad are thebeftr , ► 

The Turks are allowed, by thofe who know them bell, to have 
fome -eKcellent qualities; and I think, that in the prodigality of our 
cenfure, which, though little acquainted with them, we are forward 
to bellow, it would be but fair to give them credit for many of 
thofe good qualities, which even among ourfclves it requires the 
greatell intimacy and the warraell mutual confidence and elleem to 
difclofe or difeover in each other. Tha^ they h^ve many vices is 
certain. What people are they that have not ? Gaming they detell; 
wine they ufe not, or at leall ufe only a Uttle, and that by ftealth ; 
and as to the plurality of women, it can in them be farceiy deemed 
a vice, fince their religion allows it. One vice, and one only, of a 
dark dye is laid to their charge; and that has been trumpeted forth 
with the grievous and horrid addition, that though contradijfrory to 
nature, it was allowed by their religion. This I have reafon to 
believe is one of the many fabricatisms and artifices of Chrillian 
zealots, to render Mahomedanifm more odious: for I have been in¬ 
formed from the moft competent and refpedlable authority, and am 

therefore 
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therefore perlbaded, that the deteftable crime to which I allude, is 
forbidden, both by the Koran and their Municipal Laws; that it is 
c/penly condemned by all, as with us; and that, though candour 
muflr altaw there are many who pradife it fby the bye there are 
too many in England who are fuppofed to do the lame), there arc 

none hardy or Ihamelefs enough not to endeavour to conceal it; 

» 

and, in Ihort, that it is apparently as much reprobated there as any 
where; which, at all events, refcucs the Laws-and Religion of the 
Country from that ftlgma. 

Perhaps there is no part of the world where the flame of pa¬ 
rental affedion burns with more ardent and unextinguifhable. 
ftrength, or is more faithfully returned by reciprocal tendernefs and 
filial obedience, than Turkey. Educated,in the moll unaffeded 
deference and pious fubmiflion to their parents’will; trained both 
by precept and example to the greateft veneration for the aged, 
and feparated almoft from their infancy from the women, they ac¬ 
quire a modelly to their fuperiors, and a balhfulnels and refpedful 
deportment to the weaker fex, which never ceafe to influence them 
through life. A Turk meeting a woman in the llreet, turns his. 
head from her, as if looking at her were criminal; and there is no¬ 
thing they deleft fo much, or will more feduloufly Ihun, than an 
impudent, audacious woman. To get the better of a Turk there¬ 
fore, there is nothing further neceffary, than to let flip a Virago at 
him, and he inftantly retreats.. 


V 


Since. 
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Since the arrival of the Turkifli Anabaflador in Lcaidon, I hare 
had frequent occariuu to obferve, that the people of his train have 
been already, by the good example of our Britiih Belles and Bcaux^ 
pretty much eafed of their national modefty, and can look at the 
•women with as broad and intrepid a ftare, as the greateft puppy in 
the Metropolis. 

Their habitual tendernefs and deftrence for the fair fex, while 
it fpeaks much for their manly gallantry, muft be allowed by can¬ 
dour to be carried to »n excefs extravagant and irrational. It is the 
greateft difgrace to the character of a Turk to lift his hand to a wo¬ 
man : this is, doubtlefs, right, with fome limitations; but they 
carry it fo far as to allow no provocation, be it what it may, fnf- 
iicient to juftify ufing force or ftrokes to a woman .; the utmoil 
they can do is, to fcold and walk off. The confequence of this is, 
that the women often run into the moft violent cxceffes. Tlicrc 
have been inftances where they have been guilty of the moft fnnnu.s 
outrages; where they have violated the laws in a colleded body, 
and broke open public ftores of corn laid up by the Government: 
the Magiftrates attended, the Janiffaries were called, and came run¬ 
ning to quell the riot—but, behold they were women who committed 
it: they knew no way of refifting them, unlefs by force ; and force 
they, could not ufe : fo the ladies were permitted quietly to do their 
work in defiance of Magiftrates, Law, Right, and Reafon. 

Among the variety of errors and moral abfurdities falfcly 

4 aferibed 
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afcnbcd'toMft Religion, the cxctefioa of Women from 

Taradile holds a very cohfplcubus' pfacej a8 i chatge ei^uallyfalfe 
'ao^ kbfiifd i oh the contrary, the WbttiOd' lia^ thSir fells, their ablu¬ 
tions, and the other religions rites deem^jljjy ^Mahoniedahs nccef- 
fary to felvatlon. Notwithllahding; k hffl beOT the practice of tra¬ 
vellers to have recourfe to invention, where the cuftoms of the 
country precluded pbfitive information; and to give their accounts 
rather from the fuggeftions of their 'own i^^ijiccd imaginations, 
than from any fair inferences or cohcMbna (brawn fro^ 
that came under their obfervation, L'., ' • > 


LETTER XXX/ 


The fubjed I touched upon in my three letters, and 
on which this, and probably fome fucceeding ones, will turn, is at¬ 
tended with circumftances of great delicacy, and may polTibly bear 
the afped of at lead a dubious import, as touching the great point 
of Religion. I will therefore, before I proceed further, explain 
to you (left it fliould require ex^nation) the whde feope of my 
meaning. 


D 


My 
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My talgeft tis© whole of what I have fiud refpcfting 

the to wai* witla pr^adice, not to draw comparifonsto 

&ew &«"i^cre Ae Mahbwedan# are vicious or enflaved, it is nttf 
Ae fault of their W thi»r Laws;—to convince you, the 

Turks are not the |>«c#J in tfcte world, who, under all the ex- 

tcmal formiirf and' are capable of Ae moft de- 

teftable crimes, and fmnedmes utterly bereft of all pretenlions to 
charity—and that, lASe they have been held up as a perpetual 
fubjed of jfeproach and atts^atioh, they were cbmnutting only juft 
thy ibme crimesyifhat co^cience might have retorted on their ao 
cufers. If allowance can he at all made fbc hiftorical mlfreprefenta- 
tion, we may j)ct'haps Im dif^ cbn^ider that of the ignorant 
CaAoIic MilSonaHes '^ the early agee, as entitled to fome excufe, 
or at leaft mhigatitip. ’*i*b€ inlemperate zeal of thofe times forbade 
the full exercife of=Ae ra^Onal feculries; but in this age of illumi- 
nation and Uberalhy, hib that falfifies from polemical malice Aould 
meet little quarter and lefs belief. And it muft be grievous to all 
men of vitke and ttS^n to reflefl, that churchmen, dilciples of 
the Chriftwm ChqrA, which fhopld be the fountain of purity and 
truth, have been forksoft in the lift of frhifters. 

The difficulty of obtaining information of any kind in Turkey, 
is very great j of Aetr Religkm chiefly they are extremely tena¬ 
cious} and as to th^r Women, it is allowed by the beft-mformed 
men, who have lived Acre for many years, in departments of life 

that 
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that gave them the beft means of obtaining information Europeans 
can have, that, at beft, but a very knpejfea; Icnowledgc tan be had 
of them. Yet travcllm who probably never migyated fartbcsr than 
“ from the green bed to the brown,” have givin ua diffufe afccoants 
of their religioa ; and adventurers who never were l»yond the piffliens 

of Drury, have fcaled Seraglio walls, and carried off the favourite^ 

‘ ' ' ' • 

of Sultans. 

The truth is, my dear Fuedirick:, the Turks, like all other 
people, have their fharc of vices, but are by no means countenanced 
in them by their Religion; and from what I have been able to col¬ 
led, as well from my own inquiries and obforvatiohs, as from read¬ 
ing the beft Hiftorians, I am perfuaded that they have not, in the 
whole fcope of Mahpmedanifm, one dodrine Jo fiiVveriive of vir¬ 
tue, or fo encouraging to the indulgence of vice, as many that arc 
to be found in th^ curious code, Popery. 

The malice of bur intemperate zealots againft Mahomedanifm 
has been of courfe extended to its-founder with more than common 
exaggeratbs! and additions. They have reprefented Mahomet to be 
a man of mean origin, poiTeffing a mind unenlightened by Science 
or Literature, and an underftanding and faculties naturally giofs. 
All thofe fuggeftbhs are undoubtedly felfehe fprtmg from the 
moft noble of all tlje Anbian Tribes—the Coraifhitesr at his rime, 
poverty, fo far from bcihg a nqproach among th^, was a mark of 
every thing that was great and dignified, if fupported with magna- 

D ? nimity 
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nlmity and Ibrtitadej and the two firft Caliphs lived as poor as 
Mah<Mnet himfclf, although they had immenfe revenues, command¬ 
ed vaft atmies^ and wene lords of great provinces. As to his un- 
derftanding 1 can only fay, that p^ha^ he was the very laft man 
in the world whofe intellejfJjual po,wer8, flrould be called in quellion. 
His genius was unbounded, his Ipirit, enterptifmg, his powers of 
addrefs were unequalled, he was jdlowed to be dte greatefi orator of 
his time } at^ yes, with all thefe. qualifications, his underftanding 
was di^toedi It is, a logical truth, that wJ^cjU people prove too 
muchf they proye nothmg at all: our Chriftian zealots, in this in- 
dance, I^ve ovcrihot marik, and thereby rendered all their other 
information at lead doubtful. Perhaps the confummadon of all 
policy was Mahomet’a pretending to be an idiot, in order to make 
his great and wonderful ejffttfmns appear to be the immediate infpi- 


ratbn of Heavenf-iftJe icalled bimfeif th,® Ioiqt Prophet *. 

The whrde trf Mj^rnedanifm may be reduced fimply to this 
one article of Farth-r^*‘ There h but one Gon, atwi Maho wet is his 
^ Prophet }*’ but :Uj^ this they have fiiperinduced, firom time to 
thUfi fuch a Tarietyof abfurdktes as. would require volumes to de- 
feribe : however, in driiS Caodour itt us reflefl, and aflt our own 
heartt the queftkui, whether fprinkling with holy water, or worlliip- 
ing a bit of white wafer as Goi>,"eaa be exceeded, or arc lefs abfurd 


v'" '■ ..e,’ii4ah38»a»cd. 


than 
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than the periodical ablutions of the Turks, or their going on a pil¬ 
grimage to M^tca? ' 

With regard to the Women, I ha:ve;iaid before that-the heft in¬ 
formation we can obtain is vdry impfetfcA j all I have been able to 
colled, yoil fhall have. They "ate fortued in a ftyle of the moft ex- 
quifite fymraetiy, particularly about the dieft and bofom; they have 
delicate Ikins, rt^lar features, black hair and eyes, and are, above 
all other beings, cleanly and neat in their perfons, bathing twice a 
day regularly, befides on other occafions,’; and not fuffering even the 
fmalleft hair to remain upon their bodies. . They arc kept in the 
moft rigorous confinement, and only perfons' of ill fame paint. Wo¬ 
men of charader arc there chafte—nor is their chaftity to be at¬ 
tributed to reftraint merely, for, from their infancy they are trained 
to diferetion and feififubjedion, and the modefty natural to the fex 
is cherilhed from its firft dawnings. When they grow up, they 
are not, like our women here, fubjeded to the contagion of infamous 
gallantry; neither axe the mm trained to, nor do they pride them- 
felvesi like feme among us, on the arts of fedudion. In fad, that 
pradke makes no part of the accot^ifhments of their fine gentle¬ 
men ; nay, it is held by, them to be ijsfamnus. There,are no fuch 
charaders to be found in Turkey as your box-lobby Ipungers—none 
of your npftart cubs like thofis who dandle the beft part of the day 
through Pall-Mall, Sl JamesVftreet, and Bondrftreet; who, with¬ 
out birth, wealth, education^ or.-parts, fancy themfelves fine fellows, 
• ’ and 
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and powder their nofes in Ladies’ head-dtefics, whiTpering them in 
order to get the reputation of gallar^ ; who' ftrut like Bantam 
cocks, and ailume a fierce air t« conceal their conlcious want of fpi- 
rit; and drelTed in a fuit of regiment^ tought bj Papa, at Mama’s 
requeft, to exhibit fweet Mafter Jai^ to advantage in the Park— 
though never to be folded with gunpowder,, or perforated with a ball 
in thenafty field of battk l!!— My dew Frederjck, I have often 
told you that yon XhaB inakc cht^e oS your own profeffion. If you 
fhould cbocfo any of the learned profeffipns, you nuy fail in it, 
withcmt (filhcmour; for nuuy of the aideft men have foiled before: 
but, nuuk me! avoid the military as you would ruin, unlefs you 
have the requifites; let not tbe glitter cf a foadet coat,, or the empty 
name of a foldier, tempt; .;you fo he Ihce one pf thofo miferable ani¬ 
mals I have defcnhed.: Hiate may be charaSexs more wicked—I 
know none fo utterly cpnfeKBptible. ;' v,, 

All extremes are had j bat the cxceedings cf , even where 
they-run into error, are Ml j^efmble to-vke. Ifoweyer ludicrous 
it may appear, we cannot abfolutely ddfjpifo or conde^ the prudery 
of the Turkilh womeoj. thmJghit runs into funh; extravagance, ^t, 
when feeding their poultry,, they keep carefully veiled if there hap¬ 
pens to be a cock amoi^ them, fo, fafoidioufly a^ede are they to the 
odious male creature feehig their pretty faa&i 

When the circnmllances imder which the Turkilh wqmcn Hand 
are confidered, it mult t^ear amezing« 

• ciple, 
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clple, isuhiverfal among them, aa it is confcffed to be: the nature 
of man uigcs him to defire, -with greateft\andour, that which is moft 
forbidden i and women who are miadi confined^ may well be fup- 
pofed to have their paffiqns iiisfiamed by th^^eiaggerated workings 
of the imagination. Infidelity, however, to the marriage-bed, is 
much lefs frequent among the men there, than among the women 
here ; and the tide of fafhiohi ^hich in this country gives fuch a 
rapid and in^ftible eirculaddh to and adultery, runs there in 
an oppofitt diredion j and contrary to our cuftams, no man is fo 
uttfafhionable in Turkey as he that has ihte^pted the domeftic 
peace of a family by fedudioh, . 


Among the many vhtn» which may with f^rid jiiftice be 
afinibcd to the Thiriw, hofpitaKty hnlds a ccaafpfcuous pl^. It is 
not confeirf to common emitter, k extends to peifiDnal prtrtedion. 
Many deeim k abfolutdy thmr duty fo riffc thdr lives in defence of 


thair gtjefis } lidt will any motive, however cogent, be alldvircd to 
juftify the violation df it.! hliy, fo f^ a fyftem is k carried up, 


that an engagemeOt with a 


aco^ted" as an cxcufe for not 


obeying the famfodns df. ® peat man, when ho other apology, not 


even that, of indif^sfitioD, Wbidd be admitted. 

while the ifurks abhor and defpire all other religions but their 
own, ^their Government is by no means intolerant in Ipiritual con¬ 


cerns. The, exefoife of all ndigions b free, and at Conftantinople 
(we arc told) Monks drefs in their habits, and are allowed at funeral 



proceffions 
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proceflioDs to elevate the Crofs, which is more than the Englilh 


tyranny allowed the Roman CathoBcs of Ireland to dof till very 
lately: a Tuth, howwver) ccmvi^cd of apt^acy, cmild not by any 
means efcape death. Il^l^anSime- hs if they 

keep up a decent femblance hf the forms of their religion, no in- 


trufive inquiry ia made into their real faith: and though it i&,oae 
of the injunctions of W^omet to endeavour to convert Unbelievers, 


and they fbmeiimes iS obediemce tbe con- 

vet^tla Chrifti^^ others j dliey’nisver fail to oonfider any 
renegado, or pet^H wlio becOiries a cmvaai, Wtth'aiifttempt, if not 


^ilik& 


I wih conclude this letter wdth «ft esItraCk from that moft valu*- 
able and accurate'"woik:, Ruflel’s Hiftory; bf'jAfeppe,* which will 
give you a bertct5| jbikil^e a- mmals, than 

you are likely to receive froth general optnloh. 'Upon the whole,” 
lays he, “ whether’it hd afcrlbcd to the inioence'-of their political 
Conftitutlon, or to the ^^Sfenhe of 'itifi|bns'’i^»^adonB, which in 


** Europe oftm t^e vic^bh of ’betteii?%i^sY there^t^^ per- 
** haps few great where mahy of^^ie vir- 

** tues W hi' gfcnersd mctth pfefahmt ‘th«h at Aleppo:” 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Thp life of periodical ft^d times of devotion is uni- 
veriklly admitted, and the necefiity of adopting them makes a part 
of the Chrlilian Code. The Mahomedan Religion, however, ex* 
ceeds it far in the rigid attention to, and frequency of, devotion. 
There arc no left than five ftated times of prayer in every twenty- 
four hours, fixed as indirpeniahle, at none of which a true Believer 
falls j and the fovency of their praying exceeds even the frequency, 
I have heard it aflerted, that if the houfe was to take fire while 
they are at their devotion, they would not break off; and fo 
rigidly intent do they conceive it their duty to be during tiie time 
of prayer, that if in the midft of it they were interrupted by a fit 
of fneezlng or coughing, they confider all already done as gone for 
nothing, and always begin them again.—And to tell a truth of them, ‘ 
if the Chriftians curfe them, they are pretty even with them in 
return, never failing to pray for difeord, enmity, and diflenfion 
among tltsir enemies, as well as health and profperity to them- 
felves; and to the efficacy of thofe prayers they fondly attribute all 

E the 
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the wars and diflenlions which inceflantly harafs Chriftendoni. A 
bell tolls as a public notice of prayer j and when»a true Mahomedan 
hears it, let him be where he will, whether at home or abroad, in the 
highway or in the nxarieet, be <he’placc dirty or clean, wet or dry, he 
iram^iately falls dbwn and worfhips. 

As fubfidiary to prayer they have their ablutions, In which they 
are full as fcmpuloufly pilndual as in their prayers. One is prepara¬ 
tory to prayer, another after cohabitation with women, a third before 
eating, and another agidn incidental. Tliofe they never ncg4e£t to 
perform, unlefs fome infuperable ohftacle lies in the way. Qiarity, 
that moft glorious doi^trine of any Religion, is enjoined by the Koran 
under the moft heavy denunciation of heavenly vengeance, in cafe of 
negletft ; and by it they are charged th, regard ho bounds in liberality 
to the poor. Many MulTrilnien in theh* zed to difeharge this duty 
have given a fourth, many a third, and fome one half of their property. 
Nay, the inftances are not infrequent of men giving away their all, 
and living afterwards themfelves upon alms. To do ftrid juftice it 
inuftbe fald, that poverty is no where fo refpcafrilly attended to, ho¬ 
noured, or feverchced, as among the Mahomedans; who have a faying 
among them, “ that the fear of want is a mark of the judgment of 
God.” 

Abftincnce is confidered as a virtue among them, and very ftriiily 
enjoined as a religious duty. The great Fall appointed by the Koran 
continues for the mbdthof Ramedan, during which time they neither 
7 eat, 
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cat, 4rink, xtor convcrfe with their wives, from fua-rife till the ftars 
appear, or the lamps arc hung out at tire Mofques. Any man who 
breaks it is punilhed with death i but the worft it w, that they will 
not aUow even travellers,, the lick or the wounded, to plead a right to 
exemption: Iptne of the Turks, however, and all the Chriftians, have 
bit upon expedients to pafs the month without much mortification; 
that is, fleeping in bed all day, and fitting up and caroufiug all night, 
to evade the reftraint. 

The laft and greateft ordinance of their religion is the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which when once accompliflied is fuppofed to be a diredt 
paflport to Heaven; and there are few of them who do not at one 
time or other of their lives take that piinful and hazardous jqprncy. 
As this is a very interefting journey, however, to travel in the clofet, 
as it indudes the defcrijprion of a caravan, and ferves to fltew to what 
extremities enthufiafm can influence men, I will give you a defeription 
of it as handed to me by a very accurate and ingenious perfon, on 
whofe precife veracity I can rely; firft making fome remarks upon 
the preceding part of this letter. 

You will obferve from what I have already, faid, that, exceptl. g 
the mere, points of religious faitli, the moral ordinances of Malio- 
medanifin comprehend moft of thole parts of the Chriflian religion, 
on the priwTacc of which the reputation of piety is founded; and that 
for ftrkl obedience to thofe ordinances the, Mahomedans are mure re¬ 
markable tliau we are. Adultery is not frequent among them; wine 

E 2 . is 
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is feldom or never lifed J theft is little known; fo is murder. Then 

in the praiftkal parts of devodon, there are in the firft place prayers; 

fecondljr, abftinence or faftihgi thirdly, charity. Thofe are all Chriftian 

dodrines; more zealouily obfcrved by them than by us. Their ab- 

«• 

lutions are at Icaft no injury to the caufe of morality or piety; but 
rather, being done ^ a religious exercife, ferve to keep up the fcries 
of intercourfe which fhould fubfift between the Qreature and his Cre¬ 
ator ; bcfidcs, I cannot help thiridng with our inimitable poet Thom- 
fon, that 

■ . from body’s pwity, the ttiml 

Receives » fccret fyo^athetic wd. . Skawns—S ummer. 

« * 

% 

And as to the pilgrimaj^ to Mecca, howuvet irrational it may appear 
to us, it is at leaft recommoided by ftncerity and zeal, and is doubtlefs 
in the eye of an all-fear^ Providence meritorious. He, we are to 
fuppofe, will judge not the value of the aii hut the purity of the 
motive; and will accept it as the offering of a frail, blind mortal, 
bendmg in obedience to that which he concaves to be the will of 
Heaven. Befides, for the life of me I cannot fee why a pilgrimage 

* 

to Mecca is at all more culpable than a pilgrimage to Jerufalem; not 

to mention the thoufand other holy places to which well-meaning 

Chriftians go, for their foul’s fake, at imminent hazard of their lives, 

* 

and certain mortification and hardfhip to their bodies. 

Banilhthen, my Frederick! banilh from your heart all illiberal 

and 
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and uncharitable prejudices, if any have yet found their way to it. 
Revere and ding to your Religion as the beft and moft condudve to 
eternal and temporal happinds; and the more good becaufe it enjoins 
us to be charitable even to the Jews as well as to the Gentiles: but 
never think that you advance the caufe of that Religion, or do fervice 
to your God, by waging war againft your fdlow-creatures for opi¬ 
nions they can no more help enterttdning than you can help having 
yours, or by denouncing againft them that eternal fentence which 
refts with the Almighty alone to judge of or to pronounce. 

To a benevolent mind the animofities of mankind prefent a moft 
affliding pidure ; and- the frivolous pretexts, upon which thofe ani¬ 
mofities are grounded .render it only the more horrible. One would 
think that the fubftantial traffic of life, and the ftruggle of mankind 
for the fuperfluities of it, of themfelves afforded ample materials for 
fcuffle, without reforting to the ffiadows of fpeculation for contention. 
Yet experience has ffiewn us that opinion is a much more copious 
Ibutce of animoftty and warfare; and that for one man who has been 
curfed, murdered, or deftroyed by his fellow-creatures in a conteft 
for property, there are a thoufand who have fallen fecrifices to the 
vengeance of hoftile opinion : 

T»f ayifumit ou t« stfi t«x ioy^xrx. 

Were it poffible th^ I could obtain from the bounty of Heaven a 
grant of the firft wilh of my heart, that wilh ffiould be to fee all 

mankind 
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mankind in harmony and mutual good will, ranging without dif- 
tinition under the one great name of Man and Brother. Aathofe 
who foment the difunion between them are the moft pernicious 
monfters of fociety, fo he who endeavours to bring them one ftep 
nearer to a^neral accommodation of fentinent,who ftrivcs to incul¬ 
cate the principles of mutual tolerasion. and encourage the growth of 
reciprocal affeftion between r.'er a*' fe^'nw being- may be juftly ranked 
among the heft friends of mankind, and die moft faithful fervants of 
Him who gave being to all. 

Among the grofs.mifreprefentation? of which I complain, and 
which for the fake of mankind I lament, is that general falfehood, the 
infidelity of ihe Turiafh women. The refpedable author whom I 
have before taken 'the freedom quoting, 1 mean Dr. Ruflel, de¬ 
clares that in tv'cnty years ref’dance Aleppo, he did not remember’ 
a public inftance of adultery ; and that in ihe private walk'- fcaadal 
thofe he heard of were among the lowcft clafs, and did not in number 
exceed a dozen'. In refped to the Franks (continues he) the under- 
“ taking is attended not only vkb furh riik to the individna!, but 
“ may in its cnnfi.'quetlCe» fo forionfly involve the whole fettlcment, 
“ that it is eithir never attempted, or is concealed wuh a fecrecy un- 
exainpled in other matters. I havercafon to believe that European 
“ travellers have fouietimes had a Greek courtefan impofed on them 
** for a Sultana ; and after having been heartily frightened, have been 
“ induced to pay fmartly, in order to preferve a fecret which the day 

“ after 
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“ after was knowa half thfc flftcrhood tewm” lie rtmarks, 
however, that 4f Ckjaftandiiople the ftate of;galkr«tiy is diiTereut. 

On the of the Tudeith rnoral chaxa(3!ei',i !havSe eowSeavoUred 

to be as concife as juflice would allow me to be ; and yet I find that I 
have gone to fomc lengrh. I cannot however difmife it without giv¬ 
ing you . trai: 'n which the Uiofi obdinate polemical prejudice, and 
the mod inveterate hatred, mud in Ipite of them pay the tribute of 
aj'iplaufc, 'I'heir trcatmeui to their Haves is beyond all example among 
us humane, tender, and generous, and Inch as may well bring a blufh 
in the laces of Chndian dealers in human flelh. When young flaves, 
male or female, arc bought by aTurk, they feem to be introduced into 
the family rather in the condition of an adopted child ; they receive 
the fame education, perform nearly the firnic ofSces, and are bound 
to no greater marks of rofped: M:?n their madet’s own children—and 
in fa£t feel nune of the gating clrciimdances of a date of fervility; 
the very' word treatment they ever fcccive is to be put on a footing 
with the menial domcftics, . r ordered to the fame duty as a valet or 
a pngc. It ofte-^ hanp .-as, on the other hand, that they arc married 
into the family, and ven fiequently are promoted to high offices in 
the State. If they adopt vt e Religion of tiieir maders, it is always 
Ipontaneoufly j and even to ^]a^e3 leken in war, no compulfiou is 
ufed to make them change their Faith. 

The following is the bed defeription I am able to give you of an 
Eadem Caravan, It cxaftly coincides with my own obfervatlons, and 

with 
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With the Tarioua accounts I have had &om odien. I owe it, as well 
as the account of the proceedings of the pilgrims at Mecca, to the kind 
offices of a friend, who took the pains to procure them for me. 


DESCRIPTION OF A CARAVAN. 

Jnclofed in the preceding Letter, 

A CARAVAN, which is fo dten mentioned m the hlftory and 
defeription of theEail, and in all the tales and ftones of thofe coun> 
tries, is an afiemhlage of travellars, partly pilgrims, partly merchants, 
who collcfl: tt^ether in order to confolidate a fufficient force to pro- 
them, in travelling through the hideous wUds and burning deferts 
over which they are coidhrained to pais for commercial and other pur- 
pofes; thofe wilds beu^ infelled witih Arabs, who make a profeiTion 
of pillage, and rob in moil formidahle bodies, fome almoil as large as 
fmall armies. As the colledion of fuch a number requires time, and 
the embodying of them is a ferious concern, it is conc«ted with great 
care and preparation, and is never attempted without thepermiffion of 
the Prince in whofe dominions it is to be formed, and of thofe alfo 

through 
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through whofe dominions it is to pais, cxprefl'ecl in writing. 'I hc 
cxslSL uumber of men and carriages, mules, horfes, and other beafls of 
burthen, are fpeciiied in the licenfe; aqd the merchants to whom the 
caravan belongs, regulate and dired every thing appertaining to its 
government and police during the journey, and appoint the various 
officers neceffary for conducting it. 

Each caravan has four principal officers: the firft, the Caravanha* 
chi, or head of the caravan; the fecond, the Captain of the march; the 
third, the Captain of the flop or reft; and' the fourth, the Captain of 
the dlftribution. The firft has the uncontroulable authority and com¬ 
mand over all the others, and gives them his orders: the fecond is ab- 
folute during the march j but bis authority immediately ccafcs on the 
ftopping or encamping of the caravan, viffien the third aflumes his fhare 
of the authority, and exerts it during the time of its remaining at reft; 
and the fourth orders the difpofUion of every part of the caravan, in 
cafe of an attack or battle. This laft officer has alfo4uring the march 
the infpedlon and direction of the dlftribution of provifions, which is 
conducted under his management by feveral inferior officers, who are 
obliged to give fccurity to the maftcr of the caravan; each of them 
having the care of a certain number of men, elephants, dromedaries, 
camels, &c. &c. which they undertake to conduCl and furnith with 
provifions at their own rifquc, according to an agreement ftipulated 
between them. 

A fifth officer of the caravan is the pay-mafter or tr£afurer,who 

F has 
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has under him a great many clerks ^dintetpreters, appointed to jceq> 
accurate jpurnals of all the material iacidents that occur i^on the 
journey. And it is by tfaefe journals, figtted by Ah officers, 

that the owners of Ac caravan judge whmher they have been well or 
ill ferved or conduced. i, / 

Another kind of officers are the Mathematicians, without whom 
no caravan will |vrefume to out. There are commonly three of 
them attwbed to a canavan of Jaige jCze j and Aey perform the offices 
boA-ofquarter-mafters and aides-de-camp^leadingthe troops when the 
carayan is attacked, and affigning Ae ^fters where the caravan is 
appointed to encamp. 

There arc no lefs than five diftind fmta of caravans : firft, the 

A * 

heavy caravans, which are compofed of ele|Aants, dromedaries, ca¬ 
mels, and horfes; fecondly, Aje. .Hght caravans, which have but few 
elephants; thirdly, the conMaon^arayans, where there are none of 
thofc animals; fourthly, Ac horfe caravans, where there are neither 
dromedaries nor camels j and laftly,fea cara’jans, confiding of veflels; 
from whence you will obferve Aat Ae word ctnavan is not confined 
to the land, but extends to the water .alfo. 

The proportion obferved in,Ae. heavy caravan is as follows: 
When there are five hunAed elephants, they add a, Aouland Aqme- 
daries and two Aoufand horfes at the lead ; and then the efcort is 
compofed of fourthoufand men on horfeback. Two nicn are required 
for leading one elephant, five !for three Aomedaries, and feven for 
5 eleven 
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eleven cameli This Cervanls, together Tt-Ith the officers 

and pdTengers, vrhofe nhiaberfs 'Uticertaini fcrve to fupport the efcort 

in cafe of a fight, ind rend^ the catSatan tt^^ formidable and fecure, 

« 

The pafiengers are not abfolutely obliged to fight; hut acedrding to the 
laws and ufages of the caravans, if they refufe to do £b, they are not 
entitled to any prdvifions w^hatever from the caravan, (sven- though 
they ffiould agree to pay an ejctravagant price for them. 

Every elephant is liiounfifd’by v^hat they call a Nick ; that is to 
fay, a young lad of nine of ^ yews old; thebufinefe, 

■who drives the elephant, and pricks it a pohatdd iroti'tO animate 
it in the fight; the fame lad alfo loads the fire-^ns Of the two foUiers 
• tvho mount the elephant with hiih. . ‘ . 

The day of the ciravan ftMdg. out helia|‘^i»K! fijced,’^ j never 
altered or poftpon^ f to that no to 

any one. ■ ■ - ■■■. ' v. - 

One would fuppofc that fol^ofmoidiis and powerful a beSiy^fo Weil 
armed, might be certain of moving forward without feSf of being 
robbed; but as moft of the Arabian'Ptiwees hav^ no other m^ans to 
fubfift but by their robherics, thtsy kee|) IplW in' all parts, who give 
them notice* when the' caravans f*et dtrt, Which they Way-lay ; and 
fometimes attack With fupeiior force, overpower them, plunder them 
of all their treafure, and make Haves of the whole convoy—foreigners 
excepted, to Whom they generally iftiew more mercy. If they are 
repulfed, they generally come to fome agreement'; the conditions of 

F 2 which 
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which are pretty wett oi)fetve6, fifpecially if the affailanfs are nati\'c: 
Arabians. The carryings on of robberfe# with fuch armies iray ap¬ 
pear ailouifliirig; but whert the tcmptatlott is eoftliiderccl, and when 

# 

it is knovvji that one caravan only » fooietimes enough to enrich 
thofe Princes, much of cmrftirptile yanifties. 

They are obliged to ufe great precaotions to prevent the caravan 
from introducing that dreadftd diflemper, the plague, into the places 
through which tlteypafs, or from beia^ themfdve^ infeded with it. 
Wbmt'Siercfore they near « town,' the iahabUants of the town 
and the people of the cmvan hcM a fotemn conference concern¬ 
ing the flate of their healthi and very fxncerely coinnuinicate to each 
other the Hate of the cafei-candidly tnfdt4ihg eacH^ other whether 
there be danger on i« leafoa to fiifpcd any 

contagious diftemper, they todcahly communication 

whatever fliaH tjdtc if the caravan ftands 

in need of j^rovifmns, :fhcy are eon^ lo them with the utmoft 
cainion over the w^ls of the to^* 

The fetighes, Ipndlhips, and hazards, attcn^ng thofc caravans, 
arefo great, that they certainty would never be undertaken, if the 
atnaidng profits did not in fome menfint icounteihalance them.—^The 
merchant who travels in them mnft be content with fuch provi^ns 
as he can get, muft part with all his delicacies, and give up all hope 
of eafe j he muft fubmit to the fri^tfiil confufion of languages and 
nations? the fedguw of long marches over faads, and imder a cli¬ 
mate 
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mate ahnoft fufficicntiy hot to, reduce him to a cinder; he muft 
fubmk cheerfully tio exorbitant dutiea fraudulently levied, and auda/- 
cious robberies and fubtle trick? pradifed by the herd of vagalwnds 
who follow the caravans—-for preventing which, the merchants have 
a variety of well contrived locka, that can only be opened by thofe 
who know the knack of them. 

But in fome tracks of caravans- there arc dangers, and horrible 
ones, againft which no human forcd|:ht or power can provide, and 
beneath which whole caravans fink, and «rc aever after heard of. 

The Egyptian caravans are particularly fub}^ to hazards in the 
horrid tracks they are neceffitrily obliged vfo through fiindy de- 
ferts, wliere, for boundkfr extents, nah»« has denied one fmgle 
circumftance of favour j where a; Wade o£ grafr jaever g;rew;^ nor a 
drop of water ever ran J where the Icorchiqg .$re of the fim has 
banifhed the kindly influei«» o^ Ae, ofocr cleroaa^ where, for 
feveral days journey, no obje^ meets the eye to §^e the parched 
tj aveller in his way j and where the cafual track of one caravan is 
clofed by the moving frndsj before another can come to take ad¬ 
vantage of in In thofe vafi: plains o£ buming fands, if the guide 
fhould happen to lofe his way, the provifion of water, fo neceflary 
to catty them to the place where they are to find more, mufl: infaIr 
fibly foil them ; in fuch a cafe the mules and horfes die with fatigue 
and thirft j ahd even the canads, notwitWlanding their extraordinary 
power to fiihSft without water, foon perifh in the fame manner, to¬ 
gether' 
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gcther with the people of the caravan, wandering th thofe fiightful 
Tdeferts. ' 

But more dreadful ftill, and ftill more inevitable, is the danger 
■when a fouth winch, happens to rife Iri thofe fandy deferts. The 
Icaft mifehief it occafions ir, to dry up^the leathern bags which con¬ 
tain the provifion of water for the journey. This wind, to which 
the Arabs give the epithet of poifoned, often flafles in a moment 
thofe who have the miefbrtune to ; to * prevent which, they 

are ohli^d to throw tffitrnfelves immediately on the ground, putting 
their faces dofe to the hurning fends which furround them on all 
fides,’ and covering their mouths with feme linen cloth, left by 
breathing‘they fhould fwailow inftaiitaheotlk death, which this wind 
carries with it Wherever iit extends.-*^BdideR Whith, whole caravans 
are often buried under moving hills of hutaing fand, raifed by the 
agitation of the winds. " 

All thofe homJTs and dangers are fo exquifttely deferibed by our 
charming bard Thomson, dut I cannot refrain from tranferibing the 
paffage, as bringing them more imtnecfrately home to the underftanding 
and the heart, than volumes of common defeription could do. 

—-Bresthed hot 

From all the boundlcfs furnace of the fley, 

And the wide glittering wafte of hmrnlng fand, 

A fudbeating wind the pilgrim finites 
With ialfant death. Patient of thirft and toil, 

Sou of the Defert! even the camel feels, 


Shot 
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Shot through his withered heart, the fiery blaft. 

Or from tlic black-red ether burfting broad 
Sallies the fudden whirlwind. Straight the fands, 

Commov’d around, in gathering eddies play; 

Nearer and nearer flill they darkening come; 

Till, ♦ith the general all-involving ftorm 
Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arife; 

And by their noon-day fount dge£t:cd thrown, 
funk at night in fad difaftrous lleep 
Beneath defeending hills, the caravan 
Is buried deep. In Cairo’s crowded firdits 
Th’ impatient Merchant wondering waits in vain, 

And Mecca faddens at the long delay,--— 

Yet, notwithftanding all thofe horrible circumftances of terror and 
danger—trade, and the defire df gain, on the one hand, induce mul¬ 
titudes of people to run the hazard : 

, Impiger extremes ourrit Mercator ad Indos, 

Per marc pauperiem fugicas, per faxa, per ignes. 

' Horace. 

And on the other hapid, enthufiafm and reiigious zeal fend thoufands 
to tempt their fate, and take a pafiage to Heaven through thofe 
horrid regions. Thus we fee in what various ways delufion operates. 
—The Merchant might find a livelihood, and the Bigot his way to 
divine favour, juft as well by ftaying within the confines of their 
own native home. 


ACCOUNT 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CEREMONIES OBSERVED BY PILGRIMS 
ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT MECCA. 

The caravans are generally fo ordered as to arrive at Mecca 
about forty days after the Faft of Ramedan, and immediately pre¬ 
vious to the Corban, or Great Sacrifice. Five or fix days before that 

« 

Fcflival, the three great caravans, viz. that from Europe, that from 
Afia Minor, and that from Arabia, unite j and all, confining of 
about two hundred thoufand men, and three hundred thoufand 
bcafts of burthen, encamp at fomc miles from Mecca, The pil¬ 
grims form themfelvcs into Imall detachments, and enter the town 
to arrange the ceremonies preparato^ to the Great Sacrifice. They 
are led through a ftreet of continud afcent, till they arrive at a gate 
on an eminence, called the Gate of Health. From thence they fee 
the great Mofque which inclofes the Houfe of Abraham. • They fa- 
lute it with the molt profound refpe<2: and devotion, repeating twice, 
“ Salam Alek Irufoul Allah!” that is to fay, “ Peace be with the 
“ Ambaflador of God!” Thence, at fome diftance, they mount 
five fteps to a large platform faced with ftone, where they offer up 
their prayers j they then defeend on the other fide of it, and advance 
towards two arches, of the fame hind of dimenfions, but at fome 
diftance from each other, through which they pafs with great filence 
and devotion. This ceremony muft be performed feven times. 

From 


4 
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From hence proceeding to the great Mofque which inclofes the 
Houfe of Abraham, they enter the Morque, and walk feven times 
round the little building contained within it, faying, “ This is the 
“ Houfe of God, and of his fervant Abraham.” Then kiiTing 
■with great veneration a black ftone, faid to have defcended white 
from Heaven, they go to the famous Well called Zun Zun, which 
the Angel (hewed to Hagar when (he was xliftrefled in the defert, 
and could find no water for her fon Ifhmacl, and which the Arabs call 
Zem Zem. Into this Well they plunge with all their clothes, re¬ 
peating “ Toba Alla, Toba Alla I** that is to “ Forgivenefs, God ! 
Forgivenefs, God !” They th^ drink a draught of.that foetid, turbid 
water, and depart. 

The duty of bathing and dsanking they are obliged to paf# 
through once; but thofe who would gain Paradife before the others, 
muft repeat it once a day during ih^ ftay of the Caravan at Mecca. 

At fifteen miles from the town of Mecca there is a hill called 
“ Ghiabal Arafata,” or “ the Mount of Forgivenefs.” It is about 
two miles in circumference—a moft delicious fpot On it An.tM 
and Eve met, after the Lord had, for their tranfgrefTions, feparated 
them forty years. Here they cohabited and lived in excefs of hap- 
plnefs, having built a houfe on it, called “ Beith Adam,” that is to 
fay, “ the Houfe of Adam.” On the eve of the day of Sacrifice, 
three caravans, ranged in a triangular form, furround this 
mountain - during the whole night the people rejoice, clamour and 

G rise 
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riot—firing off cannon, mufkets, piftols, and fire-works, with an 
inceffant found of drums and trumpets. As foon as day breaks, a 
profound filence fucceeds—they flay their fbeep and offer up their 
facrifice on the mountaiti with €very demonftration of the moft pro¬ 
found devotion. 

*• 

On a fudden a Scheik (or Head df a Temple), a kind of Prelate, 
ruflics from amiflft them, mounted on a camel-he afeends five 
fteps, rendered prafticable for the purpofe, and in a {ludied fermon 
preaches thus to the people: 

“ Return praife apd thanks for the infinite and immenfe benefits 
“ granted by God to Mahomedans, through the mediation of his 
“ moll beloved friend arid prophet, Mahomet; for that he has dc- 
“ livered them from the ffavery and bondage of fin and idolatry, in 
“ which they were J)li9sjg;fcd} has given them the Houle of Abra- 
“ ham, from whencSe they «an te heard-, and their petitions granted; 
“ alfo the Mountain of forgiverlcfe, by which they can implore Him, 
“ and obtain a pardon and remilfion of all their fins. 

“ For that the blelTed, pious, aiid merciful God, giver of all 
“ good gifts, commanded his' fecretary, Abraham, to build himfelf 
“ a houfc at Mecca, whence his defeend^ts might pray to the Al- 
“ mighty, and their defires be fulfilled. 

“ On this command all the mountains in the world ran, as it 
were, each ambitious to aifift the Secretary of the loRD, and to 
“ furnilh a ftonc towards crying the holy houfe; all, except this 

“ poor 
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poor little Mountain, whicli, through mere indigence-, could not 
“ contribute a ftone. It continued therefore thirty years grievoufly 
“ afflided; at length the Eternal God obferved its anguifli, and, 
“ moved with pity at its long fuffering, broke forth, faying, I can 
“ forbear no longer, rny child ! your bitter lamentations have reached 
“ my ears,; and I now , 4 ecl(tre) that all thofe who go to vifit the 
houfe of my friend Abraham ihall not be abfolved of their fins, 
“ if they do not firfi: reverence you, and celebrate on you the holy 
“ Sacrifice, which I have enjoined my people through the mouth 
“ of my prophet Mahomet ! Love God ! Pray! Give Alms!” 

After this fermon the people f^ute the Mountain, and depart. 


LETT E R XXXa 


In my laft letters I endeavoured to give you an ac¬ 
count of the Turkifh Government, Laws, and Cpnftitution in ge¬ 
neral, fo far as I was able to colledi information on the fubjed, I 
will now proceed to a defeription of thofe particular parts of that 
vaft Empire through which I had occafion to travel. 

During rhy flay at Aleppo, I experienced much politenefs and 
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hofpitallty from ttie European gentry refident there, and particularly 
from Mr. —^—, at whofe houfe I entirely refided; aqd as the 
Franks live on a very good footing with each other, the time palled 
lb agreeably, that were it not for “ that within,*’ I Ihould have been 
happy enough—We rode out occafionally, fonaetitnes hunting, fome- 
times merely for the ride fake. Sometimes with an intelligent na¬ 
tive whom I got to walk with me, or with fpme of the Franks, f 
walked about the town, in order , to amufe away the time and fee 
what was going forward, notwithftwiding t^ cry of “ Frangi Cucu!” 
or “ Cuckold Frank!” which frequently, followed us for the length of 
a ftreet. Sometimes we went of evenings to fome of the outlets, where 
preparation was made for our reception by fervstnts, previoully dif- 
patched for the purpofe, and there regale^ with coffee, wine, fruits, &c, 
The firft, day we went on a pmty of the, laft mentioned kind, 
Mrt-- did us the honour to accomj^ny us: the place ap¬ 

pointed was in a range of beautiful rural gardens that lie along- the 
fide of a river; where the well cultivated earth teeming with a valb 
abundance of the heft cfculent plants, flowers, flowering fhrubs and 
fruit-trees, afforded a moft delidcms regale to the fenfes; and the 
plane, the willow, the afh, the pottiegranate, and a variety of other 
trees, cluftered together in almoft impervious thickets, yielded a 
delightful fhady retreat from the piercing rays of the Sun. It was 
on this occafion that I got the firft fpecimen of Turkiih'illiberality,. 
which, as I was entirely unprepared fork, confounded me, and neariy-( 

deprived 
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dijprived me of temper and of prudence. As we walked along, I 

obferved feveral Turks addreffing 'themfelves to Mrs. ■ —. and 

me, who walked arm in arm, and fpeaking with a loudnefs of voice, 
contortion of countenance, and violence of gefticulation, attended 
with a clapping of hands, which, though I did not underftand 
their language, I could plainly perceive carried the appearance of 

menace or infult. I was at a lofs what to think of it; Mrs.- 

blulhed, and feemed much hurt: Mr. . .. " ■ and the other gen¬ 

tlemen were filent, and betrayed not the leaft mark of emotion or 
refentraent. At length,, when we. got from them, I afked what it 
meant ?. and was told, that it waS>Il aimed at 'Mrs,.———,, or at 
leaft occafioned by herthat, bigotesd to the cuftoms of their own 
country, and utterly ignorant of thofd of any other,., they were af- 
fe(fted with great indignation at her., drefe, occafional derangement 
of her veil, and, above all, at the ^tnaelefs and unpardonably 
wicked circumftance of a woman ivi&feg fo openly and. familiarly 
in the company of men. Talking of this af&ir afterwards with Mr. 

-, the lady’s hufbandj he aflared* ine,. that'there was not an 

opprolarious and infamous epithet which the vulgar ingenuity of the 
brighteft quean in Billingfgate could think of* that they had not 
huddled upon uis. I was beyond meafure aftonifhed at the cool- 
nefs with which he bore it, and faidj that if F had'underftood what 
they had faid, I fhould moll certainly have been unable to reftraln 
jpyfelf, and. would have knocked one of them down as an example 
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to the reft. Had you done fo, returned he, you would certainly 
have repented it: for, if you elcaped being ftoned, or put to death 
upon the the legal punhhment for an infidel ftriking a true 
believer, you could not efcape j and probably we, and all the Franks 
in the eity, would fuflTer for it: it would at all events caitfo a dread¬ 
ful convulfion in the place, and you would yourfelf fall a facrifice 
to h. 

Not long fince I was converfing on this fubjeft with a gentle- 
•man of my acquaintance, and mentioned it with fome afperity, as 
ari&jg from a fpirit of bigotry peculiar to Mahomedans.—“ My 
** good -Sir,” faid he, “ let me undeceive you! the very fame would 
“ be done in mbft parts of *Spml. 1 was one day,*’ continued he, 
** walking in a town in Spain, in company with the wife of a gen- 
** tleman who refided there, who were both well known, and bore 
the moft nnes-ceptipnabie charadcr. Seeing me however walking 
“ with her, the populace, as we pafied, held up two fingers fignifi- 
cantly, and cried to What a cuckold is your hufliand ! and 
“concluded with * Todas las friglefas fon putas,’ or,.‘All EngHlh 

“ women are-^s * He added, “ ^at he was even in Cadiz^ where 

“ commercial intercoarfe renders them rather more liherd than in 
“ other parts of that country, frequently accofted by little children 
“ themfelves, with * Crees in I^s?’*Do you believe in God? and 
“ fometimes forming a oofs with the thumb of the right hand and 
“ the forefinger, ‘ Crees cn efte ? Crees en efte ? No! No! Ah Ju* 

. “ dio 
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“ dio! Moro ! Barbaro ! Bruto! Proteftante! Puerco! Vola al los 
“ Infernos!!’ In Engli/h—Do you believe in this? Do you be- 
“ lieve in this? No! No! Ah Jew ! Moor! Barbarian! Proteftant! 
“ Hog! Go to Hell! !” 

So much for human beneficence and charity,.under the. foficring 
aufpices of religion ! 

The houfe of Mr. —^-, wherfe I was fo hofpitably lodged, 

was a magnificent edifice, built in. all the fullnefs of Eaftern gran¬ 
deur and luxury, and fumilhed with all the fplendour and Hate of 
Turkey, united with the tafte and opulence of Great Britain. It was 
indeed a houfe. in which voluptuoufnefs itfelf might fit down with 
fatisfadtion—The raoft unaffedted hofpitality and generous benevo¬ 
lence invited and fpread the board, and politenefs and affability prc- 
fided over all. Never Ihall I forget; it—never Ihall. I think of it 
without gratitude and efteem. 

A gentleman of the opulence and confequence df Mr. - - ,. 

with a houfe fuch as I have defcribed, and a difpofition to focial en¬ 
joyment, was not, you will conclude, \yithout a refort of company 
and friends; in truth, he had friends even among the better fort of 
Turks. Parties of pleafurc had no intermiflibn while I was there; 
and as the ladies of Europe or of European extradion in that coun¬ 
try arc highly accomplilhed, fpeak many languages, are indefatiga¬ 
ble in their efforts to pleafe, and receive ftrangers from Europe with 
a joy and fatisfadion not to be defcribed, Aleppo would have been 
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to me aa Elyfimn, if the pleafures of the place did not from the 
beginning fuffer iffininution from my own painful fcnfatlons, whicli 
were aggravated at laft by an incident that arofe from my inter- 
courfe there — of which more hereafter. 

While I remained at ^Icppo, I walked, as I before told you, 
frequently about the ftreets j and I think I never was witnefs to fo 
many broils in all my life put together, as I was in my wanderings 
there—Not a time I went out that I did not obferve one, two, three, 
and fomctimes half a dozen or more. They have nothing terrible 
in them however, and, were it not extremely difgufting to fee men 
fcotd, y?ould be very entertaining j for I will venture to fay that 
a ftreet battle “ a la Turque” is pne of the moft ludicrous exhi- 
bitiorts in the world. The parties approach to each other, and re¬ 
treat mutually, as the adion of the one gives hopes to the other of 
vidory, lifting their hands, and flourifhing them in the air, as if 
ready to ftrike every moment, grinning and gnafhing their teeth, 
while their beard and whifkers befprent with the Ipume of their 
mouths, and wagging with the quick motion of their lips and 
ghaftly contortions of their jaws, prefent the moft ridiculous fpec- 
tacle imaginable. They reminded me at the time of a verfe in an 
©Id Englifh Ballad ;— 

Tis merry in the hall, 

When beards wag all. 

Nothing, in fad, can exceed the extrava.gaace of their gefture; 

the 
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the vehetribftt loudhefs of their voice, or the 'whimfical diftortioni 
of their countenances, in which are difplayed foalltimes the cpiickeft 
viciffitucks of fear and fury, and foraetimcs the mbft laughable 
combination of both. All this time, however, not a fingle blow i» 
actually ftruck; but they compenfate for the want of bodily prowefs 
by the exercife of the tongue, denouncing vengeance againft each 
other, threatening inftant demolition, laviihing every bitter reproach, 
every filthy epithet, and every horrible imprecation that they can 
think of, and both boafting occafionally of their patience and forbear* 
ance, which fortunately enabled them to refrain from annihilating 
their adverfary, At laft the fray gradually decays; exhaufted with 
fatigue, and half choaked with duft and vociferation, they retreat 
gradually backwards to their own doors; where fumming up all their 
malignity into a moft horrid execration, they part for the time, and 
retire to vaunt in empty threat, and growl away their rage, in the 
recefles of their Haram. 

Yet thofe people are found terrible in battle by the Chriflian troops 
that have from time to time been oppofed to them ; here, if proof 
be wanting of the effeds of Religion On the human mind, is an in¬ 
controvertible one of its powerful operations. Under the influence 
of their faith, which tells them that they go to Paradife inftantly if 
killed in battle with Infidels, they perform prodigies of valour fight¬ 
ing againft Chriftians; while, forbidden by that faith to imbrue tlicir 
hands in the blood of a true believer, their palEons liave been gradu- 
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ally brought under the dominion of their religion, till that which at 
firft was faith at lift becomes habit, and the appropriate energy and 
courage of the man has funk into the degrading and emafculant 
efforts of the woman. 

The pradice of fighting, or perfonal confiids between individuals 
of the fame fociety, feems to have been condemned by the univerfal 
confent of all religions. The Gentoos, as well as all the other feds 
of the various parts of the Eaft through which I have travelled, give 
vent to their palhon in nearly the fame manner as the Turks. The 
Chriftians too are moft ftridly forbidden to ftrike one another by the 
great Author of their faith : but it is their good fortune, that they 
not only have the beft religion in the world for their guidance, but 
that they are the only people in the world who claim exemption 
from the penalties of that religion, and think themfelves wronged 
and their perfonal rights infringed. If they are refufed the privilege 
of breaking through its rules whenever thofe rules are at variance 
with their convenience. 

Be it your care, my dear child ! to fortify your mind with the 
fpirit of true religion and found morality, and let your pradice in 
life be ever guided by their precepts. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


The avidity with which human creatures fcarch for fome- 
thing to recreate the mind and keep it in exercife, is of itfelf a con¬ 
vincing proof of the natural adivity of our intelledual faculties, and 
fliews that, like the different parts of the body, they were given by 
Providence to be called into effort and improved by pradice. As 
they who by the favours of opulence are exempted from the neceffity 
of adual bodily labour, are obliged to have recourfe to artificial 
labour called exercife; fo they who have the misfortune to be pre¬ 
cluded from the employment of the mind by bufinefa, are obliged to 
feek mental exercife in a variety of expedients, fome of which are 
criminal, fome foolifh, and fome good for nothing or indifferent. 
Cards, dice, and games of chance are (according to the extent to 
which they arc carried) of the two former—tale and novel-reading 
of the two latter. Thofe however ferve to occupy the vacant hours 
of all the idle and unemployed. And when letters deny their 
friendly aid, we find among ourfelves the deficiency fupplied from 
the lefs ample refources of the memory ; and ftory-telling, love tales, 
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fairy tales, and goblin and ghoft adventures, are recited round the 
villager’s fire or the kitchen hearth in as great numbers, with as much 
ingenuity, and to as great effed, as they are to be found written in 
the innumerable volumes on the flielves of our circulating libraries. 

In Turkey, where the art of printing has not yet been known, 
where the circulation of literary produdlons is chained down within 
the narrow compafs of manufeript, and where therefore the efforts of 
genius are repreffed by difeouragement, the bulinefs of flory-telung 
makes in itfelf a profeffion, which, as it is acquired by ftudy andpro- 
■fecuted with art, is followed with confiderable profit. 

One day a friend (a French gentleman) who efcorted me through 
tlie town, called to draw me out with him for a walk; he faid he 
•wiflied to £hew me fome of the caravanferas, obferving that he thought 
I Ihould be entertained with a view of them. I agreed to go; and he 
brought me to two, which, after he had fiiewn to me and explained 
their principle, police, and etiquette, I could not help admiring and 
approving. To both thefe were attached eating-houfes and coffee- 
houfes, and every appendage that could render them convenient and 
comfortable. As we were about leaving the laft, I obferved my 
friend flop and llften attentively. “ Come hither,” faid he, after a 
minute’s paufe—“ come into this coffee-houfe, here is fomething 
going forward that may amufe you.” 

We accordingly entered the coffee-houfe, where we faw a num¬ 
ber of people, fome feated in the Turkifh faftiion, fome on low 
1 ftools, 
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ftools, and fome (landing; and in the middle a man walking to and 
fro, fpeaking in an audible voice, fometimes flowly, fometimcs 
with rapidity, varying his tones occafionally with all the inflexions 
of a correfponding fenfe. I could not underftand him, but he fecrned 
to me to fpeak with “ good emphafis and good difcretion his adion 
was eafy to him, though exprefEve and emphatical; and his coun¬ 
tenance exhibited ftrong marks of eloquent expreflion. I could not 
help flaring with aflonifhment at a fcene fo new to me, and felt 
great approbation of the tones and manner of this extraordinary 
orator, though I could not underftand a fingle word he faid. He 
was liftened to by all with great attention, and the Turks (albeit not 
ufed to the laughing mood) frequently betrayed ftrong fymptoms 
of rifibility: but in the height and torrent of his fpeech he broke 
fuddenly off, fcampered out of the door and difappeared. I fet it 
down that he was a maniac or lunatic of an ingenious kind, and was 
for going away. “ Stay,’* fays my friend, “ reft where you are for a 
few minutes, let us hear further.” 

The orator had fcarcely been gone three minutes when the room 
was filled with the buzz of conveifation, a word of which I could 
not underftand, but which my guide liftened to very attentively. 
At length the buzz began to grow loud, and foon increafed into 
clamour ; when a fcene enfued of fo very ludicrous a kind as- 
forced me to cram my handkerchief into my mouth to fupprefs a 
laugh, or at leaft (o to ftifle it as to avoid obfervation. In ftiort, 
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^liey were difputiiig violently, and the beards were, as I once before 
-mentioned to you, all wagging. I became more convulfed with 
mirth ; and my friend feeing that I was likely to give offence, took 
me under the arm and hurried me out of the coffee-houfe: wc 
retired into a porch in the caravanfera, where I gave vent to my fup- 
prefled laughter till my Cdcs were fore and my eyes ran tears. 

■ 'i 

“ In the name of God, my friend !” faid I, “ tell me what is the’ 
■meaning of all that extravagant feene to which we have juft now 
been witnefs: who is that madman that fpoke fo much ? and why 
did they all quarrel after he went away ?” 

“ Come, come,” faid he, “ let us retire to my houfe, and I will 
there explain the whole of it to you, from beginning to ending.” 

I accordingly accompanied him home, where we found a very 
gay circle affembled, to whom he deferibed my aftonifhment; re¬ 
counting my immoderate laughter, till they all laughed very nearly 
as immoderately as myfelf. “ You muft know,” faid he, addrefllng 
himfclf to me, “ that he whom you took to be a madman, is one of 
the moft celebrated compofers and tellers of ftories in Alia, and only 
wants the aid of printing, to be perhaps as eminent in reputation 
for making CoNTEs, as Marmontel or Madame D’Anois. As we 
pafled along I heard his voice, and, knowing it, refolved to let you 
fee him, and brought you in for the purpofe. He was entertaining 
the company witli a very curious, interefting, and comical ftory^ 
the fubjea of which was avarice; the hero a mifer of the,name 
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of Caflem. His milery and avarice are reprefented in it as bringing 
him into a variety of fcrapes, which wafte his wealth ; and his cha- 
radler is dmwn with fuch ftrength of colouring, and marked with 
fuch grotefque lines of humour—he related it moreover with fo much 
wit, in fuch admirable language, and embellilhed and enforced it 
with fuch appropriate a(^ion, utterance and emphafis—that it riveted, 
as you faw, the attention of all his auditors, and extorted laughter 
even from Turkifh gravity.” 

“ But how came he to break off fo fuddenly ?*’ faid T. 

“ That,” returned my friend, “ is a part of the art of his profeffion, 
without which he could not live: juft as he gets to a moft interefting 
part of the ftory, when he has wound the imagination of his audi¬ 
tors up to the higheft climax of expedlation, he purpofely breaks off 
to make them eager for the reft. He is fure to have them all next 
day, with additional numbers who come on their report, and he 
makes his terms to finifh the ftory.” 

“ Why then,” interrupted I, “ why did they who remained 
behind fall difputing ?” 

“ That 1 will explain to you,” fakl he. “ Juft as he broke off, 
Caffem the mifer (who, as far as I hea/d, feems as well drawn as Mo- 
Kere’s Avare) having already fuffered a thoufand whimfical ralf- 
fortunes and dilapidations of fortune, is brought before the Cadi for 
digging in his garden, on the prefumption that he was digging for 
treafure* As foon as the hiftorian was gone, they firft applauded 
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him, then began to difqufs his flpry—which they one and 
all agreed in praifing highly; and when they came to talk of the 
probable iflue of the fequel of it, there were almoft as many opinions 
as there were men in company j each maintained his own, and they 
went to bggerhea,d^ as yon faw about it—^when the chance is a 
thoufand to one, that not one of them was near the marL One in 
particular' furmifed that €a0cm would be married to the Cadi’s 
daughter; which gave great offence to fome, and roufed another of 
the company to declare, that he? was well affured in his confcience 
tl;at GJaffista would be brought to the baftinado or the flake, or 
die hwaged, in the fequel,” 

“ And is it poffible,” faid I, “■ that a group of twenty or thirty 
rational beings can be fo £ur berefi: of all common fenfe, as to difpute 
upon the refult of a contingency, whkh ab&lutely defends on the 
arbitrary fancy of an acknowledged falaicator of fldfehoods ?” 

“ C'eji vrai, Monfieur! and fliereby they diemonflrate the power of 
the poet (for poet we may well call him); and’ titire nom^ I doubt 
whether it is not more rational, as well as more fair, to difpute what the 
demamtnt ought to be before than after the inventor of the piece has 
difpofed of it, as is the pradice with us. When he has once finiflied 
his fable, you will find them all content, and the voice of criticifm 
filent. Now in France or England, our critics lie perdue., in order 
to attack the poet, let him finifli his performance how he may. But 
you will recoiled, Monfieur, that in Turkey criticifm is the honeft 
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ipontaneous IfTue of the heart, and with us is a trade, where fomc- 
times lucre, fometimes vanity, but oftener tlian both, envy and malice 
dired the decifion, and difpofe to cavil and cenfure. 

But we will go again to-morrow, continued he, probably he will be 
there to conclude or proceed further with his ftory; I agreed to this 
and we parted. 

On the next day we went, and not feeing the orator In his place, 
lounged about tlie caravanfera, and going to another coffec-houfc 
found him declaiming with all his might. My friend told me tlut 
the ftory he was now on was quite different from the former : how¬ 
ever we watched his motions fo effedually that we got the cpnclu- 
fion of the ftory of Caffem, which completely tfifappointed the pro- 
gnoftics of the two confliding Turkifii critics; for Caffem was neither 
baftinadoed, flaked, or hanged, nor manled to the CacK’s daughter, 
but lived to fee that extreme avarice was folly; and to be fenfiblc 
that to make the proper ufe of the goods of this life is to enjoy 
them. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


My laii letter has fliewn you, that the conceptions of genius, 
though they may want the aid of the Prefs to bring them in full 
and perfefl: difclpfure to the world, will yet burft through their 
bounds, and find feme means of communication with mankind; for 
though the art oF**Priritihg be unknown in Turkey, the emanations 
of fuperior intrile^ and fancy find their way to the general ear 
through the medium of public declamaBon In coffee-houfes. This 
letter will ferve to Ihew you that malverlatioh ih office, public delin¬ 
quency, and all thofe crimes of the great, which with us are cogniz¬ 
able by no tribunal but that of the public prefs, are not al'togrihcr 
fo exempt from the lafh apd, expofure of the fadrift in Turkey, as 
the want of that great palladium of Freedom would difpofe us to be¬ 
lieve ; and that, incredible as it may appar, the magiftrates are held 
up to ridicule in public exhibition, fatirifed with all the extravagant 
vulgarity of coarfe humour,and unpolifhed wit, and expofed with 
all the bitter exaggerations oi envenomed geniuSi 

The French gentleman whqm I mentioned to you in my laft, 
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as having procured me that pleafant repaft at the coffce-houfe* called 
on me morning or two after that, and reminded me how highly I 
feemed to be entertained; faid, there wereroft^ to be feen, l)y 
walking about and going into pubiic places, a variety of; things, 
which, however worthlefs and unentertaining in thcmfelves, might, 
from tlie ,novelty of their appearance, and their, unlikelinefs to-any 
thing feen in Europe, ferve either to divert by their oddity, or pro¬ 
mote the conception of new ideas in the mind : he therefore recom¬ 
mended it to me, with all the zeal of a perfon who took an intereft 
in my happinefs, to keep on my .legs and in the ftreets while I re¬ 
mained at Aleppo. , * . ' - . 

You will conclude that I readily cotnplittl, ,%8nd we fallied out 
diredly in queft of adventure., We proceeded;, tliercforn, to one 
of the beforemeotioned coiTee-houfes, , where, as my friend obferved 
to me, though there were ,no people of great rank, there was gene¬ 
rally fomething to afford contemplation or smufement; and where, 
if nothing elfe occurred, the motley. appearance of the company 
was fufHcient to excite a variety t)f whimfical emotions, and fug- 
geft numberlefs ludicrous images to the imagination of an Englilh 
or French man. As there was no orator at work declaiming, 

I had time to indulge myfelf with, a more, accurate view than I 
had before taken of the group that furropnded us: and furely 
never was ponderous gravity more ludicrouHy, or in more, various 
forms depided by any caricaturift in the world.—Here it was to 
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be feen, in all hs fhadings, from the felf-important nod of ferious 
cogitation, down to the foporific afped of ftolid ftupidity. Not a 
mufcle was moved in way of mirth, not a face di%raced whh a fmile, 
and I could not help thinking all the time, that if every nation of 
the earth was to i-alra fome anim^ for its infignia, as the Britiih ai- 
funie the lion, and diePruffian the eagle, the Turks might be divided 
in their choice between the appropriate claims of the owl and the 
afs. 

Soon «fttar we entered, a hand of what they called mufic, ftruck 
up a concert. ■ And here again the notion of the owl and the afa 
ftruck me with increafrd force, as jieculiarly prefiding over their 
mufic; for no othsr combination of founds that I know on earth, 
but the fcreeching of the one, and the braying of the otlier, could 
form any thing to refemblft * this concert, tvkh which the auditory 
feemed vaftly pleafed, though I waac^U^ to betake myfelf to flight, 
in order to get relief ffom. the toatuic it gave me. The Turks, how¬ 
ever, as I Treated, honoured me with a few remarks, which as I 
did not underftindj 1 could not j^rec^y feel; my friend however 
told me, they were to the effed that we were Frangi Dumus 
(Frank Hog), and had no more ear than that filthy animal for mufic. 

Come, faid my friend, don’t be difcouraged !—But the mufic— 
the mufic! interrupted I.+-Well then,fiiid he, the mufic, or rather the 
founds were execrable to be fure ; they have at leaft ferved to efta- 
Uifh this certainty, that there is nothing, however difeordant or 
6 deteftable. 
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detcllable, ‘which habit will not reconcile us ta Doubt not, laid 
he, that the heft piece of Handel or Correlli, performed by the bell 
band in Rome, would appear as ridiculous to them, as their concert 
did to us. 

We vifited many coffee-houfes in the courfe of that day, in every 
one of which we found fomething to divert or difgull us j at length 
as we entered one, my friendly guide turning to me with latisfadtion 
in his countenance, laid Here is fomething about to go forward 
that will plcafe you better than the concert of'mufic.” What is it, 
laid I ? A drama, returned he.; a drama, toyou moft certainly of a 
new and extraordinary kind; and I do alTure you th^ Cq zealous am 
I to procure you entertainmient, I would rathtaj than a couple of 
loui’s you could underlland what is going forward r your hearty 
mirth and laughter, added he, arefr^ident to pixt one in fpirits. He 
then diredled my attention to a fellow who was hufily exr^loyed in 
eredting a ftage, which he accomplilhed in a time incredibly Ihort. 
The light of the fun was completely excluded, and a puppet Ihew 
commenced, which gave great delight to all the audience, and, igno¬ 
rant as I was of the language, pleafed me very much. 

I was aftonilhed when informed that one man only fpoke for all' 
the perfonages of the drama, for fo artfi^y did he change his tone 
of voice, that 1 could have fworn there had’ been as many peopk to 
(peak, as there were charadlers in the piece. The images were not 
adtually puppets, commonly fo called, but lhadows done in the manner 
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\)f Artlcy's Ombres Chimtjts. - Th6y were, however, far inferior 
to his in execution and management, though the dialogue and rnci- 
■dent evidently appeared, even to me, to be executed with a degree 
of the VIS cmica far fupcrior.to any I ever ‘faw in a thing of the 
Itrud in Europe; indeed fo perfed was the^whole, that though I 
knew not a word of the language, I comjirehended clearly the plan 
of the piece, and many of the ftrokes of humour contained in tlie 
dialogues.!—The plan-was obvioufly taken from a ftory which I lun e 
read in fome of the Eaftem tales, I believe the Arabian Nights En¬ 
tertainments, and it is founded on the law of the country, that a man 
may repudiate his wife twice, and take her .back again; but in the 
event pf a third’divorc*.,^ cannot retake her to his .matrii^e^bed, un- 
Icfs (he be previoufly married and divorced by another man. To 
obviate which, hufbauds Who repent having divorced their wives a 
third time, ^ploy a m’SUJJto marry them; and reftore her back again; 
and he who does this O&e is called a Hullak.^ln the piece before 
us, however, the Lady and the fiullah like each other fo well, that they 
agree not to feparate; the hufband brings them both before the 
Cadi to enforce a reparation j and the icene before the Cadi was as 
ludicrous, and as keen a latire upon thofe magiftrates as can well be 
conceived, though of the low kind. 

The piece was introduced with a grand nuptial proceflion, in 
which the mafter difplayed the powers of his voice by uttering a 
variety of the moft oppofite tones in the whole gamut of the 
I human 
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human voice; /ometimcs fpeaking, fometimes fqueaking like a hurt 
child, fometimes huzzaing as a paan, a woman, or a child ; fome¬ 
times neighing like a horfe, and fometimes interfperfing it with other 
fuch founds as commonly occur in crowds, in fuch a manner as 
aftonifhed me ; while the concomitant adlion of the images, grotefque 
beyond meafure, kept up the laugh ; horfes kicking and throwing 
their riders, afles biting thofe near them, and kicking thofe behind 
them, who retire limping in the moft ridiculous manner ; while their 
great ftanding charadler in all pieces, Kara-ghuse (the fame as 
our Punch j, raifed a general roar of obftreperous mirth even from 
the Turks, with his whimfical a(Sion, of which I muft fay that, 
though nonfenfical, though indecent, and fometimes even difgufting, 
it was on the whole the moft finiflicd compofidon of low ribaldry 
and fun that I ever beheld. 

When they come before the Cadi, he is feated in his divan of 
Tuftice; but as foon as the complaint is opened and anfveered, he riles 
and comes forward between the contending parties : here he turns to 
one and demands in a terrific tone what he has to fay, while the 
other puts calh in his hand behind, and in proportion as the caili is 

i 

counted in, incieafes the terror of his voice ; he then pockets the 

♦ 

money, and again turns to the other, and demands what he iias to 
offer, while in like manner he receives' the bribes from his adverfary 
and puts it in an oppolite pocket: this alternate application lads ’tlil t!i/.“ 
purfes of both are exhaufted, when, giving a great groan, he retires on 


one 
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one fide to reckon the money of each from a pocket he has on either 
fide, one called plaintiff, and the other defendant; when balancing 
them, he finds plaintiff better by one afper (or three-hal^ence) than 
defendant, and pronounces his judgment accordingly. The defendant 
appeals to the Bafhaw ; they go before him : KAftA-OHUSE (Punch) 
however, takes the defendant afide, and in a dialogue, which my 
friend affured me was pointed, witty, and bktcrly fatirkal, developes 
to him the whole fyftem of magiftratical injuftice, advifes him to 
bribe the Bafhaw, and, declaring hia zeal for all young people fond 
of amorous enjoyment (which he is at fome pains to enlarge upon 
to the exceii of indelicacy), offers him the aid of his puxfe. The 
advice is followed; the bribe is accepted ; the Cadi’s decree is re- 
verfed, and hiirifelf difgraced, and the mob at once huftle him and 
bear the Hullah home to his bride with clamours of joy. Here again 
the mafter fhewed his cictraordinary powers, giving not only, as before, 
diflind and oppofite tones of voice, but huddling a number of differ¬ 
ent founds with fuch fkill and rapidity together, that it was fcarccly 
poffible to refill the perfuafion that they were the iffue of a large and 
tumultuous crowd of men and animals. With this extravagant 
langc the curtain dropped, and the performance ended. 

Returning home we converfed together on the filbjed of the 
piece, which 1 confefs I could not get out of my head for fome time. 
My friend explained to me, as well as he could recoiled, a great part 
of the dialogue, and affured me, that the freedom of fpeech of Mon- 
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ficur Kara-ghuse had from time to time created a great deal of un- 
eafinefs, not only to private offending individuals, but to the magi- 
ftracy itfdf—that no offender, however intrenched behind power, 
or enflirlned in rank, could efcape him—that Pafhaws, Cadi’s, 
nay the Janiffaries themfelves, were often made the i^ort of his furj'; 
that he was not more reftrained in the effufions of obfeeaity which 
he uttered, than in his fatire j that he was always well received and ap¬ 
plauded, even venerated (as we venerate the liberty of the prefs)' as a 
bold teller of truth, who with little mifehief does a great deal of good, 
and often roufes the lethargic public mind to a fenfe of public dangers 
and injuries. He added, that in fome cafes l3ie Magiftrate had been 
obliged to interfere; and the Bafliaw himfdtf was ferioufly called 
upon at times to ftop the licentious tongue of thisohampbn of Free¬ 
dom, Kara-ghuse. 

“Well then,” faid I, “ it appears upon the whble that Monfieur 
Kara-ghuse Is a very great blackguard, but a very witty j and a 
very honeft one.” 

“ You have juft hit it,” faid he j and if Matter Kara-ghufe was 
to take fuch liberties in France, Spain, Portugal, or Germany, all 
his wit and honefty would not fave him from punilhracnt. In 
England you do not want him ; every man there is a Kar a-ghus e, 
and every newfpaper a puppet-ftiew. 

“ And yet,” returned 1, “we complain i'adly of Want of liberty !” 

“ That Is natural,” returned my fagacious Frenchman, “ perfcdly 

K, natural. 
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natural. Liberty is like money ; the. more we have of it, the more 
covetous we grow.” 

“ Very true, Monfieur,” faid I, pleafecl with his compliment to 
our happy Conftitution, and to clinch his obfervation, gave a Latin 
quotation, which when a child I got out of Lilly’s Grammar, 
“ Crefeit amor nummi, quantum ipfa pecunia crefeitand then 
changing nummus for libertas, “ Crefeit amor libertatis, quantum 
ipfa libatas crefeit.” 

“ ’Tis very well, Monfieur,” faid he ; “ and to carry on your 
allufion, may we not fay, that fhey who do not know when they 
have enough, are as dangeroully wrong in the one cafe, as thofe who 
fay we have too much, are in the other ? The Engliih complaining of 
the want of liberty, reminds me of the coffee-houfe orator’s ftory of 
Caffem, who, wallowing in wealth, loft it all in the wild purfuit of 
pore.—I hope however that they never will, like him, lofe their 
flock in vain endeavours to increafe it.” • 


LETTER XXXV. 


"WHILE I was, in the manner I have already men¬ 
tioned, endeavouring to pafs away the time as cheerfully as pofllble, 
till a caravan was formed, or Company’s difpatches were coming 
over land, of which I might avail myfelf; I found my fituation in the 
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lioufe of Mr.-growing extremely critical. That gentleman, 

of whofc good fenfe, and truly excellent difpofition, I had too mani¬ 
fold proofs to call them in qucftion, had, though fallen into the vale 
of years, married his Lady at a very tender age. She was then young, 
beautiful, full of fcnfibility, and gifted with fuch natural endowments 
both of mind and perfon, accompanied with all thofe accomplifliments 
which helped to drels them to advantage, that fhe might well be ac¬ 
quitted of vanity, even though fancy fuggelled toiler (he was fit to grace 
and confer happinefs on a younger bed; while refledion on the obvious 
difjiarity of the match (which the cool temper of fatiety polfibly 
fnggefted to him) might perhaps have alarmed his mind to circum- 
fiances of probable danger, that, before wedlock, were all hid behind 
the deceptive veil of paflion. Whether thefc were the private fenti- 
ments that influenced both or either of them, I cannot prefurae to 
determine, though I think it firobable: for I was not long in the 
houfe till I plainly perceived they were on a very bad footing with each 
other, and in fliort that difagreement W'as become habitual to them. 
At firft, that is to fay, for a few days after my becoming an inmate 
of their houfe, decency enforced concealment, and the ebullitions 
of peeviflinefs were ftifled by the didates of pnidence: but the 
animofities of the connubial ftate are thofe which of all others are 
the moft impatient under controul; and as time, by producing fa¬ 
miliarity, relaxed reftralnt, the pent-up paflions began to force their 
way, and open bikering took place in my prefence. 
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It is but barely doing juftice to myfelf to fay, that I felt the moft' 
foignant concern at feeing a couple, each fo perfedly amiable in all 

other refpeds, blafting the hours that fliould be given to harmony 

* 

and love, in jarring, reproach, and recrimination; and I would have 
given all I was worth that I had never had occafion to efteem them 
fo much, or that I could give them that peace which feemed to 
have flown them for ever. Fain would I call a veil over the whole 
tranfaifilion ; fain would I bury it, even from myfelf, in oblivion: 
but it has been made by my enemies the fubjed of triumphant flander; 
and to do juftice to myfelf, and difclaira the extent of guilt which they 
would impute to me, I am reludantly obliged to avow the lhare I 
had, and declare how the matter really flood. I muft fpeak the 
truth, and hope you will not conceive that I defignedly lean too 
heavily upon any one, to eafe myfelf of my fhare of the load. 

Whatever domeftic uneafmefs may fubfifl between a married pair, 
the man, if prudent, will endeavour to conceal it; and the woman, 
if truly virtuous, will take care to do fo: fhould great difparity of 
age (as in the prefent inftance) be the cafe, the Lady is more parti¬ 
cularly bound to conceal any uneafmefs, left it fhould be attributed 
to that caufe which people are in fuch cafes too prone to fufpedi, 
diflike to her hufband; ^nd before young men, above all, fhc fhould 
be moll exemplary, as Ihe muft well know that their natural vanity, 
combined with the leading idea of her averfion and infidelity to her 
hufband, fuggeft ideas to them from whence their warm imaginations 
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draw inferences of a nature too pleafing to be parted with, and too 
probable not to be put in pradlice, or at leaft attempted. Here then 
a woman at once lays herfelf fairly open to the aflaults of illicit 
love. I think it will not be denied, that the woman who promulgates 
the difagreements between her and her hufband, particularly if fhe 
fuffers a young man to be privy to It, is either extremely ignorant, 
or Intentionally vicious, or both. 

That the Lady I allude to may in fome refped be acquitted of 
this imputation, I muft tell you, that fhe was only eighteen years 
of age ; her tender, inexperienced mind had not yet arrived to that 
maturity which gives found judgment; and though of good natural 
talents, highly cultivated (for flie fpoke fluently Englifh, French, 
Italian, Arabic, Perfian, and the Greek and Turkilh languages), fhe 
yet was fimplc, innocent, uninformed in the ways of the world, 
and incapable of reafoning from caufes up to confequences. But 
unlprtunately that fimplicity is attended with as much mifchief, 
tliough not guilt, as the wilful mifcondud of the more experienced ; 
it has tlie fame baleful effeds with the hearers, infpires the fame 
confidence, emboldens with the fame hopes, and leads to the fame 
pernicious pradices. 

I have already mentioned, and will now remind you, that I was 
then young. Perhaps it was owing to a congeniality pointed out by 
our age, perhaps to a compaflionate politenefs amounting to tender-, 
nefs, which I always difclofed on thofe unhappy occafions, joined, 
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perhaps to the ardent look of youth kindled by the imaginations to 
which this imprudent condud infcnfibly gave birth, that the Lady 
thought proper to take the very hazardous flep of making a conli- 
dant of a young man and a foldier—and revealing to me the whole 
tale of her grievances, with a pathetic eloquence, that would have 
made an impreffion upon a much lefs fufceptible heart than mine. 
I declare it raoft folemnly, that though this extraordinary mark of 
confidence and efleem communicated to my heart flrong feufatioas 
of unjuftifiable pleafure ; I fo far got the better of myfelf at firll, as 
to receive the whole with the fame appearance of tranquillity, as if 
I had been only a confidential female friend. I pitied, it Is true ;—) 
exprefied my pityj—I advifed, not trcachcroufiy but faithfully;—I find 
fuch things as occurred to me to be mofl likely to affuage and extln- 
guHh the flame of difeord, and lead to an amicable adjuftment; and I 
parted for that time with her to go to a felf-approving pillow, wliere, 
while my fancy was inflamed and tickled by the flattering mark of 
regard fhewn me by fo all-accomplifhed a perfon, I had the foothing 
delightful confeioufnefs of having, as far as I was able, done my duty, 
and efcaped the corroding refleftion of having Auolated the rights of 
hofpitality. 

Not an opportunity however afterwards ofihred, that the fame 
unhappy point was not the fubjed of difcuflion, and unfortunately 
thofe opportunities but too frequently occurred ; till at length wc 
began to feel that they were the fweeteft minutes of our lives, and 
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were fought for with induftrious avidity by both of us. No human 
rcfolution was fufficicnt to withftand fuch an unlucky concurrence 
of circumftances : froni lamenting the grievances, wc wilhed to re¬ 
move them, from wilhing we proceeded to confider the means, and 
when we had got that length, the flight was not far to the extreme end 
—the execution of it. My paflions hurried me before them, my ex-- 
prcflions grew gradually more and more unguarded, our converfation 
became more interefting and warm ; and though I felt and ftruggled 
to be guided by the ftridt principles of honour, and formed a thou- 
land refolutions not to tranfgrefs the laws of hofpitality, by Injuring 
the man who had treated me with fuch kindnels, the llruggle became 
too fevcrc for me—the defire of pleafmg a lovely woman, who had 
repofed fuch unbounded confidence in me, and who feemed to ex- 
ped and require of me to alleviate her mifery, at length bore down 
all the oppofitions fuggefled by reafon and principle, and I agreed to 
become the inflrument of her removal from this unhappy fituation. 
We fell—but not intirely. There is one length to which no earthly 
confideration—no allurement how'ever dazvding could tempt me—it is 
now the mofl: cordial confolation to my mind j I never fuffered 
my ft If to think of trefpafling on the decorum of his houfc, nor did 
we in any fingle inftance carry our intercourfe to a dired violation of 
his bed. Though the tranfports of youthful paflion hurried ns into 
conveil'atlons and reflections on the fubjeCt of her determination to 
be feparated from her hulband, yet that paflion was of too delicate 
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ri kind to fmk into the brutal fordid indulgence of dilhonourable 
ftolen embraces, Slic wiflied for that feparationj rather as a fubter- 
fuge from Inceflant diurnal inifery, than as a prelude to any vicious 
or illicit enjoyment; and we looked with pleafure to the event, but 
we looked no further. 

It is tlius that, in the down-hill path of vice, we are hurried on 
frep by ftep, fondly imagining that each fucceffive objetfr, which 
bounds our fight, will ftop our headlong career; while alas ! every 
llcp we advance gives additional rapidity to our defeent: like the 
centripetal force of a projedile, our pace increafes with uniformly 
accelerated motion—till difdainlng all controul, and breaking down 
every impediment that reafon, morality, or honour throw in the way 
to refeue us or retard our ruin, we precipitate unexpectedly into the 
laft gulph of vice and infamy. 

Fortunately, however, an accident intervened in the prefent cafe, 
which arrefted our progrefs down this hideous defeent, and referved 
us both I hope to convidion of our folly, and repentance of our 
etror. And I have the confolation to refled, that out of fuch a hoft 
of dangers and temptations as I was befet with, I have efcaped 
without the adual perpetration of a deed, which would, had it .hap¬ 
pened, in all probability have embittered my life. 

While we hugged ourfelves in the fecurlty and fecrecy of ex¬ 
prefling our genuine fentiments, her hulband difeovered our wifhes, 
and all at once took the neceflary meafures for preventing them. So 
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that, overwhelmed tvith grief and fliame, 1 diredlly formed the 
refolution to leave Aleppo, and proceed in the beft manner I could 
on my deftination. 

Thus you fee, my dear Frederick, was your father, by falling to 
jcfift the firft impreffions of an unlawful and diflionourable paflion, 
infenfibiy led to the very brink of a precipice, the bare remembrance 
of which now makes him fhudder with horror. The ftory, by means 
unnccelTary for me to mention, took wind. The folly of fome, the 
malice of others, and the unaccountable propenfity to falfehood of 
more, trumpeted it about with many exaggerations to my injury, and 
I was held up as the deliberate feducer of innocence: but the whole 
rranfadbion is exadly as I have dated it; and the difagreements pre¬ 
vious to my arrival at Aleppo, which, in telling the ftory, they pur- 
pnfcly left out, w’ere of fiich public notoriety, that every European, 
even the Conful hlmfejf, was fully acquainted with them. This is 
the confequence of a deviation from the ftrid rule of right. Treafure 
it up in your mind, my child, never to be forgotten; and let it 
operate as a caution to you, 'how you entangle yourfelf in the fnarcs 
of women ; recoiled that my efcape was fmgularly fortunate, and 
the mere effed of accident; and flatter not yourfelf, that becaufe acci¬ 
dent ferv'ed in one cafe, it will in another. Providence has, for the- 
wlfeft of purpofes, implanted in our nature a fondnefs for the fair 
fex; and fo long as it is ufed prudently and virtuoufty, It conftitutes 
the firft happinefs of life ; but if on the contrary, it ftimulates us to 
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cxcefs, impels to injure our fellow-creature, or break in upon tlie re- 
pofe of a family; it is our reproach, our ihame, our curfe, and very 
frequently our utter and irremediable ruin ; add to this, that there is 
in the general character of women, a capricioufnefs, a levity, and a 
vanity, under the influence of which they fport with men, only to dif- 
play their power, and evince the force of their charms, which makes 
the cultivation of their good graces in any way hazardous. To adopt 
the idea of an old epigram—“ There is no living with them, nor 
without them.” 

As your happinefs, my dear boy, is the firft objed of my life, 
my efforts ihall be turned to the guiding of your greener years from 
any premature impreffions; and when reafon and matured age fit you 
for the cultivation and enjoyment of female fociety, be It mine to dired 
your fteps away from that clafs, who think rank a fullicient fandion 
for vice, who flare in all the bronze of ariftocratic affurance, undei a 
load of obloquy, beneath which the pooreft peafant’s wife would fink; 
who think that wealth and rank confer a right to commit exceffes 
that would degrade the meaneft of the canaille ; and felicitate them- 
felvcs with the refledion, that, under the protedion of family or an 
infamous hufband, they may indulge in enormities, for which the 
kiwr.ft of their fex are beating hemp in Bridewell. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


The difcovery to which I alluded iu my lad letter, fur- 
jvrlfed and grieved me very much ; and indeed it aftoniflied me the 
more, fiom the manner in which it was communicated. 

One day I received a polite meflage from the Britiflr Conful, 
faying, he wilhed to fpeak to me as foon as poflible, upon a bufmefs 
of great confequence. I thought at firft, that it might be fome plan 
for my proceeding on my journey—perhaps Company’s difpatche* 
that had arrived to go over land; and at intervals, fomething like 
apprehenfions of the true motive of his fending for me flew acrofs my 
mind. I however went to him, when, after fome little inttodudloiy 

converfation, he told me, that my hoft Mr.- had been with 

him that morning, laying before him a complaint of a mod extraor¬ 
dinary and ferious nature, of which, as it immediately concerned me, 
he thought hiinfelf bound to inform me, in order that I might either 
contradivd fo grofs a calumny if it were untrue, or And means to 
avoid the obvioufly neceflary rcfult if founded in fad. 

He then proceeded to relate to me, that Mr.-had it»fornied 

him of a confpiracy having been meditated againd hl,s peace and 
honour, between his wife and the EnglUh gentleman whom fie had 
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entertained in his houfe; that their plan was nothing lefs than an 
elopement, and that he did not know how foon it might be carried 
into execution, if not timely prevented; and finally, that he had 
demanded the affiftance of the Conful and his intereft with the 
Turkilh magiftrate to prevent It, by granting him an armed force for 
the proteftion of his houfe. 

I was much furpfifed to find that converfations fo very guarded as 
ours were difeovered, and more fo that the aggrieved perfon did not 
think proper to fpeak to myfelf, and charge me in perfon with the 
offence ; never refleding the while, that all my ideas were militarj^ 
and his merely commercial: I was alfo much at a lofs to conjedurc 
how he came to make the difeovery—but this 1 found afterwards he 
owed to a female fervant, who had been improvidently intrufied by 
her miftrefs with the fecret 

Finding, however, that by whatever means he became acquainted 
with the affair, it was a certain fad that he was apprlfed of it, I 
diredly acknowledged the whole truth with the utmoft candour to 
the Conful; told him the affair ftep by ftep as it arofe, alTuring him 
(which I really thought to be the cafe) that pity for the Lady’s deplo¬ 
rable fituation made me Uften to fuch a meafure ; and that unlawful 
pafiion had fo little to do with it, that in all our private conferences 
we had never tranfgreffed the limits of purity; and that her perfon 
was, at Icaft relpedling me, and I firnfiy believed all mankind, fpot- 
kfs aod inviolate, I added, that great allowances were to be made for 
6 a young 
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a young creature barely eighteen years of age, configned by the 
wicked nefs of avaricious parents to the embraces of a man of fixty- 
five; who, amiable and worthy though he was, in focial intcrcourfe 
with the world (which I knew him to be), was yet in the moft indif- 
penfable point of connubial felicity fo utterly defedfive, as ncceflarily 
to create difguft and abhorrence in a youthful mind. I remarked to 
him, that, in the forming of laws, it as plainly appeared on their face, 
who made them amongft the EngUfli, as it does onthe face of the Gen- 
too laws, that they were made by the Bramins: for, as by the latter the 
penalty of a few puns* of couries (not value a {billing, is annexed to 
the perpetration of a crime, for which thofe of another clafs lofe their 
lives; fo, among us, it appears that our laws are made by the aged, 
the decrepid, the fcnfual, and the rich. Elfe it could never happen 
that there were in the fame code, laws to punifh marriage between 
the young and vigorous, and enable the brutality of a parent to take 
its full fcope, and confign, as In the prefent inftanee, youth, beauty, 
health, and every perfonal attradion, to the arms of age, infirmity, and 
impotence. And I concluded by faying, that all parties aiding in fuch 
an unnatural confederacy (hould be punilhed. 

The Conful fairly acknowledged there was too- much truth in 
what I had faid; but remarked withal, that it was rather a hazardous 

* Couries, a kind of ftnall fliclls ufed in India, as a circulating medium in place 
of coin, in value much below the fmallcft copper coin-—a Pun it a certain, number 
of them. 
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experiment, and he was Ture it would be an endlefs one, to correct 
all the abufes to which the fallibility of man, and his incompetency 
to form any thing perfedt, neceflarily left fociety and their laws liable 
—that the law was written, and it was the duty of every individual to 
obey it- and that in cafes of adultery, the offence could be juftified 
on no folid grounds whatever, for, independent of the feelings of the 
hnfband, which perhaps were more poignant in old age than youth, 
the injury to his family was not to be got over, in probably giving to 
him an heir no way a-kin to him. “ It would be right I think,” 
faid he, “ to hop fuch difproportionate matches; yet, once made, they 
fhould be as religioufly obferved inviolate as thofe of love, among 
which we aimed as frequently, as in thofe of compulfion, fee inftances 
of infidelitj'. If you doubt this,” faid he, “ read the records^ of 
Dodors’ Commons.” 

I agreed to the juftice of wlrat he faid, at the fame time aflured 
him, that my intentions went no farther than wiftiing the Lady to 
be refeued from her ■ thraldom, which I told him was dreadful.— 
“ I 'am fure,” faid tire Conful, “ that Mr. Campbell thinks fo, becaufe 
I am convinced he would not otherwife fay fo. But may not,” faid 
he, fmiiing, “ may not Mr. C. have deceived himfelf ? thefe are 
things in which the paffions arc ftrangely apt to hoodwink the 
underftanding. However,” continued he, breaking off pleafantly, 
“ ] mud give you all the comfort that truth will allow me to do : I 
am fure that the poor Lady is condemned to great wretchednefs; 
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partly from my own obfervation, partly from public report, ami 
partly from her own mouth: for you muft know fhe has fevcral 
times complained to me of her hufband’s peeviflinefs and tyranny ; 
and even befought me to ufe nay influence and authority to relieve 

her. from her mifery. Mr. -continued he, “ is a man 

whom iH all other accounts I efleem, and value highly. In this 
inftance he has erred, and I cannot pity him, even though he fuffen 
all the torments of jealoufy; and as there are laws for punilhing- 
with death premature intercourfe with the fex, I cannot fee, any more 
than you, why the facrificing youth to extreme old age fhould not 
be equally punifhed, for I am fure it is equally unnatural, and ftill 
more injurious to a State. Tliefe are my fentiments,” continued 
he; “ but let not this declaration induce you to think that I the lefs' 
difapproA’^e of your intermeddling. You have allowed me the 
privilege of a friend, and I will not fuffer it to be made an empty 
one. You were more culpable than many young men would be ; 
firfl, becaufe you are married, and fhould, upon the common prin¬ 
ciple of doing .as you would be done^by, have refrained ; and next, 
becaufe you were enjoying the fweets of hofpitality in his houfe, and 
fhould have dafhed from lus lips, rather than held tq them, tlic decpcfl 
cup of bitternefs.” 

“ But, my dear fir,’’ faid I, “ I do not attempt to juflify—I only 
ciidcavour to mitigate the matter, and you will recolleft that the very 
clrcumflance which in one point of view aggi'avates, in another 
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alleviates the fault: the Eving in his houfe afforded thofe interviews, 
and expofed me to thofe temptations under which I was near finking 
—I ihould never have fought them: but he muft be more or lefs than 
man, that could have refilled them; jand though I have a high fenfe 
of Mr. Conful’s ftrid honour and virtue, as well as prudence, he 
inuft cxcufe me, though I doubt whether he could himtof have 
refifted fo long and fb effcdually as I did. I am fure there are many 
who will cenfure, that could not.” 

The Conful fmiled, and, turning the dilcourfe from its diredt line, 
obferved, that it was abfolutely neceffaiy I ihould defift, elfe he would 
be obliged to ufe his influence and power to proted Mr.-. 

In anfwer to this, I gave him my honour in the firft place, that I 
would proceed no farther in the bufmefs j and that, on the contrary, I 
was determined to fet out upon my journey to India direQly, if 
means could be contrived for my conveyance j adding, that I fhould 
confider it as a great favour, in addition to thofe I had already 
received at his hands, if he would contrive fome mcacirto fet me 
forward in my route. ^ 

To this he anfwered, that as^the making up of a caravan would 
be extravagantly expenfive, be knew no means that were not attended 
with certain hardlhip and eventual danger; but finding me deter- 
*mined at almoft any danger or hazard to fet off, he propofed to fend 
for a man who knew every rcfburce in that way, and when he came 
would talk farther on the bufinefe; and in the mean time, recom¬ 
mended 
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mended great circumfpedion to me while I continued at Mr. 
-’s houfe, to which I very folemnly pledged my vi'ord. 

Being now conftrained by every confideration, as well of prudence 
and decency as of inclination, to leave Aleppo immediately : I deter¬ 
mined that no common impediments fhould ftop me, and waited 
with impatience the arrival of the perfon on whom the Coni’ul relied 
his hopes of difpatching me. 

He came in the evening, and alter a conference with the Conful, 
he introduced him to me, and acquainted me that he was a Tartar, 
and one of the vail number of that defeription who are employed 
by the Turkilh State in carrying difpalches from Court to the various 
Viceroys and Bafliaws, and interchangably between them again j 
that they were men on whofe fidelity the utmoll reliance could be 
had; and that this man, who had an excellent charadler, had 
agreed to take me to Bagdad, provided I would fubmit to the dif- 
guife of a T^tar. 

The agreement between us I entirely fubmitted to the diferetion 
of the Conful, who had the goodnefs to fettle it thus The Tartar 
was to deliver me fife at Bagdad ; tofupply me and my fervant, who 
a£ted as interpreter, with an ample fufficicncy of provifions and horlcs 
on the road ; to exchange my horfe for me as often as 1 plcafcd, 
and to go at fuch rate, whether fuller or flower,* as I thought prop:'r; 
for this he was to receive one hundred pounds ; and I further pio- 
i»ifed, as an encouragement to him, that if he adled tu my latisfac- 
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cion, I would, on our andval at Bagdad, add a douceur of twenty 
pounds. 

The next day lie came, and I had a dldind view of this my new' 
fellow tj-av'cl’er and fa[)po/ed mafter, for in fevera! places I w'-as to 
pafs for Ids /lave. He w'as one of thofe ftriking charaBcr figures 
that a painter would like to take a fketch of—and methought Tartar 
was written legibly in every lineament of his countenance and 
perfon.—He was tall, mufcnlar and bony—his figure befpoke great 
hardihood, flrength and adfivity—nor could the trowfers wdiich he 
wore conceal the Herculean texture of his limbs-^his ilioulders were 
expanded to an enormous breadth—he was unincumbered with 
flefh, or indeed rather extremely lean—his forehead, though partly 
concealed beneath his turban, was very high—his nofe large, hooked, 
fharp, and prominent—a pair of fmall, fierce, black, penetrating eyes, 
barely feparated by the nofe, and a formidable pair of muftachios, 
which he carefully fleeked with pomatum into a point refembling an 
awl-blade, and which moved like the whifkers of a purring cat, with 
every ivord he fpoke, gave a whimfical ferocity to the countenance, 
beyond the reach of defeription, and rendered him altogether as dif- 
couraging a confidential friend, as ever a Chriftian trailed his life to 
fince Mahomet firit fet up the trade of a prophet. He furveyed me 
w'ith great attention—opened his mouth two or three times like a 
gafping pike, as if to fpcak—ftroaked Ids whifkers as often—and at 
lad pronounced that he would undertake to condud me ; adding, iti 
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allufion to my black hair and dark complexion, thai I looked more 
like a native, than any Trank he had ever leen. IJe ordered me to 
cut my hair quite fliort, to provide myfelf with a Tartar drefs and 
cap, in the faftilon of his own; and faying he would call on me in 
proper time, departed. 

Thus equipped, we fet out, not without great pain and regret 
on my part; pain at leaving a mod beautiful young woman, whom 
I pitied and efteemed, fubjed' to the refentment of a hulhand, at once 
jealous from nature, pcevifli from habit, and enraged from her open 
and unequivocal deraonftrations of hatred; and regret at having been 
betrayed by fituation into fuch a vety ferious dilemma. 

After my departure from Aleppo, this affair w^as reprefented in a 
variety of unfavourable lights to the different new comers from Eng¬ 
land ; and as a ftory is that commodity which of all others honed 
people do not love to deal any thing from, in its paffage through 
their hands, it found its way in various forms (none of them how¬ 
ever tending to foften it) to many of my friends and connedions, 
thofe from whom of all others I wudred to conceal it. Labouring under 
fuch calumnies, it cannot be confidered as a violation of decorum, 
or unneceffary infradion upon delicacy, if I date the truth, in order, 
though I cannot acquit myfelf of ccnfurable condud, at lead not 
fdently to fubmlt to unlimited calumny, and, charges of crimes which 
I hope I have too much honour and integrity to commit. 

1 mud add, that previous to my departure the Coiiful dit! every 
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thing that it was poflible for him to do, conducive to my fafety and 
accommodation on the road, which as we were obliged to go to the 
city of Diarbcker, a great length out of our way, he obfervcd w'ould 
be long, dreary, fatiguing, and hazardous; he procured me from 
others, and gave me himfelf, a number of letters, and at parting de- 
fired me to comfort myfelf with the refledion, that when I arrived 
at my journey’s end, I fhould have to boaft, that I went to India by 
a route never travelled by any European before. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


As I became familiarlfed to my Tartar guide, I found 
his character difclofe much better traits than his firft appearance be- 
fpoke, and I began infenfibly to think him a very entertaining fellow: 
perceiving that I was very low fpirited and thoughtful, he exhibited 
manifeft marks of compaflion ; and taking it into his head that I was 
adually removed for ever from my friends and my family, he fpoke in 
a ftyle of regret and feeling, that did great honour to his heart: and to 
fay the truth, he did every thing in his power to alleviate my feelings, 
converfing with me, either by means of the interpreter, or in broken 
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lingua franca ; fupplying all my wants cheerfully and al)undantly; 
changing horfes with me as often as I pleafed, and going flow or gal¬ 
loping forward juft as heft fuited my inclination or humour. 

I’he lirft objeft he feemed to have in view on our journey, was 
to imprefs me with a notion of his confequence and authority, as a 
meftenger belonging to the Sultan. As all thofe men are employed 
by the firft magiftrates in the country, and are, as it were, the links 
of communication between them, they think themfelves of great 
importance in the State; while the great men whofe buftnefs they 
are employed in, make them feel the weight of authority, and treat 
them with the greateft contempt; hence they become habitually fer- 
vilc to their fuperiors, and by natural confequence infolent and over¬ 
bearing to their inferiors, or thofe who being in their power they 
conceive to be fo. As carriers of difpatches, their power and au¬ 
thority wherever they go is in fome points undifputcd ; and they 
can compel a fupply of provlftons, horfes, and attendants, where- 
cver it fuits their occaftons; nor dare any man refift their right to 
take the horfe from under him to proceed on the Emperor’s bufme Js, 
be the owner’s occafion ever fo prelling. , 

My feelings, which I can tell you were altogether of the moil 
unpleafant kind, ferved as a ftimulus to my mind, and incrcaied my 
anxiety to get forward j I therefore pufticd on as fall as the Iiorfes, 
which were in general excellent, could carry me: and as we halted 
at a number of ftages to get frefti horfes and proviftons, my Ihrtar 
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guide had frequent opportunities of iudulgiiig his fclf-importancc, and 
difplaying his great autliority and power. As foon as he flopped at a 
caravanfera, he immediately called lullily about him in the name of 
the Sultan, demanding with an imperious and menaeing tone of voice, 
frelh horfes, viduals, &c, on the inflant. The terror of this great 
man operated like magic ; nothing could exceed the adivity of the 
men, the brifknefs of the women, and the terror of the children ; 
for the caravanferas are continually attended by numbers of the very 
loweft claffes of the people; but no quicknefs of preparation, no 
effort or induftry could fatisfy my gentleman ; he would Ihew me his 
power in a Hill more ftriking point of vievr, and fall belabouring 
them with his whip, and kicking them with all his might. 1 muft 
confel's I was much hurt at this extravagant abufe of upftart power, 
and was two or three times on the point of interfering; but fortu¬ 
nately, rccolleded that it would neither be in charader, nor have any 
good effed, and that if I prefumed to fpeak, my guide would be 
obliged in my defence to give me a flogging in order to prevent 
fufpicion. 

This inconfiderate tyranny and cruelty, I had afterwards reafon to 
believe, was by no means a part of his natural difpofition; but 
vanity, to which fo many among us in Europe fall vidinis, urged 
him to excefles, which I dare fay his heart privately condemned. 

It was on the fifth or flxth day (I cannot precifely fay which) 
after our leaving Aleppo, that we got to the city of Diarbeker, the 
capital of the province of that name, having palTed over an extent of 
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country of between three and four hundred miles, moft of it blefled 
with the greateft fertility, producing, in the few cultivated pans, 
grain, fruits of various kinds, and filk in great variety and abun¬ 
dance, and abounding with as rich paftures as I ever beheld, covered 
w'ilh numerous herds and flocks. The air was charmingly temperate 
in the day-time, but, to my feeling, extremely cold at night. 

Yet notwithftanding the extreme fertility of this country, the 
bad adminiilration of government, confpiring with the indolence 
of the inhabitants, leaves it unpopulous and uncultivated. Diarbekcr, 
proper, called alfo Mefopotamia, from its lying between the two 
famous rivcl\-s Tigris and Euphrates, and by Mofes called Ih-tDAN 
Aram, that is to fay—“The fruitful Syria;” abounds with corn, 
wine, oil, fruits, and all the neceffarics of life. It is fuppofed to be 
the feat of the Earthly Paradlfe, and all Geographers agree that k 
was there the defeendants of Noah flrft fettled after the flood. 

Infignificant as thofc circumftances may appear to mere calculat(-rs 
of profit and lofs, it cannot be denied that they have a powerful and 
pleafing cficT on the refined imagination. To be treading that 
ground where Abraham trod ; where Nbihor the father of Rebecca 
lived; and where Laban, to whom Jacob fled to avoid Ifu, brother 
Efau’s refentment, and whom he ferved fourteen years for the love 
he bore to Rachel, was to me a circumllance produdivc of delight¬ 
ful fenfations. How finely has that Giant of the i’en, Johnfon, jufti- 
fied thofc fenfations in his Tour to the Highlands of Scotland and 
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\V"elleru lllands;—dcfciibing his emotions on vifiting the famous 
illand of Iona, or Colombkill, he fays—“ We were now treading 
“ that illuflrious Illand which was once the luminary of the Calcdo- 
“ nian regions, whence favage clans and roving barbarians derived 
“ the benefits of knowledge, and bleffings of religion. To ablfrad 
“ the mind from all local emotion, would be impoffible if it were 
‘‘ endeavoured, and would be foolifli if it were poffible. Whatever 
“ withdraws us from tlie power of our fenfes—whatever makes the 
“ pall, the diftant, or the future, predominate over the prefont, ad- 
“ Vances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, and 
“ from my friends, be fuch frigid philofophy, as may condud us in- 
“ different and unmoved over any ground which has been dignified 
t« by wifdom, bravery, or virtue!—that man is little to be envied 
“ whofe patriotifm would not gain force upon the Plain of Marathon, 
“ or whofe piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of 
“ Iona.” 

The city of Diarbeker itfelf is fituated in a delightful plain on 
the banks of the river Tigris, and nearly at its head; it is one of 
the richeft, moll trading, ftrong, and populous cities in Afiatic 
Turkey; and is adorned with many piazzas and market places in 
the Turkifli ftyle, and a large magnificent Mofque, formerly a 
Chrlffian church 5 for Chriftianity flourilhed over this country fo 
late as the fixth century. There is even now a fed, whofe Patriarch 
ftill refides here: and they ftiew on the road near the town, a chapel' 
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where the holy man Job is faid to be buried. T his city is fupplied 
amply with water by a canal cut from the Tigris, and has in .my 
caravanferas on both fides of the river. 

Few countries in the w^orld exceed that about this city for natural 
richnefs and beauty ;—the bread and wine are excellent—the fruit 
beyond conception delicious —and my friend the Tartar took care, 
under pretence of fupercilious hauteur^ to tear in pieces a couple of 
fowls, and hanc|,to me now a leg, now a wdng, till I made the mofl 
delicious repaft I ever remember to have eat in my life. 

It is computed tliat there are relident in this city tio Icfs than 
twenty thoufand Chriftian inhabitants, fome of whom are of the 
Church of Rome;—and perhaps it is owing to that mixture, that the 
fair fex have more freedom, and the men more politenefs and aifa- 
bility, than thofe of any other city in the empire the chief buli- 
nefs there, is making that fine leather commonly called Turkey 
leather. 

Figure to yourfelf, my dear Frederick, my Tartar guide, who 
was an admirable adlor, fitting at a caravanfera in ftate at his dinner, 
devouring excellent fowls, choice pillaws, and delicious fruit, in 
as great pomp as a Bafhaw ; and in order to keep up tlie femblance 
of authority over me, to favour my difguife, handing to me, who 
fat at humble diftance, a part of his provifions.—You may form to 
yourfelf an idea of the fcenc ; but all the efforts of imagination mull 
fall Ihort of the manner, the figure, the words, the looks, and the 
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aflions of the Tartar; lometiincs affeding contemptuous pity, fome- 
timcs fupercilious arrogance; Ibmetimes brutal fternnefs, and fome- 
tiines the gentle blandifliments of confcious fuperiority ; and all in 
fuch a mafterly ftyle of performance, that I doubt whether Garrick 
himfelf, with all his powers of countenance, could outdo him. 
Critical though my fituation was, and much as I was haraffed with 
the corrofions of mental pain, the extravagant a£tion and ludicrous 
pompofity of this man frequently overbore my prudence, and com¬ 
pelled me to laugh incontinently and loudly;—on all fuch occafions 
he would put his hands a-kimbo, draw up his eye-brows to his tur¬ 
ban, fcrew down the corners of his mouth in the moft rueful 
manner, and give a loud whew ! with his eyes fixed in a ftare at me, 
till entirely overcome with laughter, and ready to fink under it, I 
clapped my face between my hands, and, as well as I could, bowed 
in token of forrow and fubmiflion; when threatening me vehemently, 
and at the fame time uttering a lamentable expreflion of doubt that 
he was afraid he had had an idiot impofed on him, he would buftle 
about, diredl the horfes to be got ready, and order me to get on 
horfeback, witli many denunciations of fevere treatment, and a thou- 
fand flouriflies of his whip Over my head. 

As I have rode along mufing upon the contemptible ftratagems 
to which I was reduced, in order to get through this country, for 
no other reafoii but becaufe I was a Chriftian, I could not help re- 
fledling with forrow on the melancholy effedts of fuperftition, and 
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regrottirig that that place, which in the times of primitive fimpliclty 
was called the Terreftrial Paradife ; that place where God firft 
planted Man after the Flood; where the god-like Abraliam and 
the holy Job breathed the pure air of piety and fimplicity; that 
place which from all thofe circumftances ought to be confidered above 
all others as the unlverfal inheritance of mankind, ihould now be 
cut off from all but a horde of fcnfelefs bigots, barbarous fanatics, 
and inflexible tyrants. And I could not help confidering with 
melancholy concern, the blindaefs and infatuation of men, who, 
Icfs eameft to accommodate themfelves than injure others, (hut 
out their fellow-creatures from that which they themfelves will 
not ufe, and, wliile they fuffer millions of the richeft acres in the 
univerfe to be untilled, and fpend their fweetnefs in the defert air, 
with wicked jealoufy, and envy more than diabolical, begrudge to 
others the little fpot on which they ftand, and chafe them as they 
would a ravening tiger from their countr}^ 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


As we advanced towards the fouthward and eaftward, in • 
our way from Diarbeker towards Bagdad, I found the air became fen- 
fibly warmer, and obferved that the difpofition of the people grew 
more and more brutal. My guide’s condudt (for he knew them 
well) became proportionately artful, and my manners were of courfe 
to grow fo much the humbler. I obferved, however, that his authority 
continued the fame, and that he feemed to exert it with greater rigour; 
not in feverity or chaftifement, but in exading implicit obedience. 
Yet ftill he evidently aded with great caution and circumfpedion; 
for, in fomc diftrids, he either avoided the little villages by a circui¬ 
tous route, or dafhed through them at a very quick pace, while the 
gaping multitude confidered us as on a difpatch of hafte and import¬ 
ance—in others, he entered the towns without referve, and left it to 
chance to decide whether w'c fhould be difeovered or not. At fomc 
caravanferas he treated me with affeded negligence, at others he 
made me eat with him and drink wine, of which, in fomc places, 
he himfelf drank copioufly, and at others as fcrupuloufly refrained 
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from. And fometimes we lay at night out in the open air, rather 
than enter a town; on which occafions I found the weather as 
piercing cold as it was diftrefsfully hot in the day time. Bred, as 
the man was, a mixture of flave and tyrant, I can fuppofe fome parts 
of this condud to arife from caprice; but as he was naturally kind, 
as many of thofe aberrations from the ufual mode of travelling were 
attended with hardfhip and inconvenience to himfelf, and as my 
fervant and the other Tartar were clearly of opinion he was right, 
I am rather difpofed to believe that he, on the whole, aded from 
principles of found fenfe and policy. 

He frequently advifed me againfl indulging in laughter; faiJ it 
was unmanly, indecorous, inconfiftent with the gravity becoming a 
wife man, and withal dangerous. 

One evening we came to a caravanfera much fatigued, the day 
being extremely hot, and we having rode very hard—whether it was 
caprice or fatigue, or the fuggeftion of policy that moved him, I 
cannot fay, but he certainly was more difpofed to play the tyrant than 1 
had ever before feen him. He flogged the men who took the horfes, 
kicked every one he met, made the houfe ring with his -enormous 
voice; direded fupper to be got ready, ate growling, and finding 
fault Vith everything; and under pretence of difliking the ingre¬ 
dients of an excellent pillaw, handed it over to me, faying, Pfcrc, 
Jimmel (the name he called me), here, take this filth, and cram it 

down thy coarfe throat, it is only fit for a Frank—I took it with the 
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bcft air of humility T could aflume; and tearing the meat with my 
fingers, W'hich I alfo ufed inftead of a fpoon to eat the rice, fwal- 
lowcd it eagerly; he watching me all the time attentively. When I 
had finiflied it, I gave him a hint in the Frank language, that I fhould 
like to wafli it down with fome wine; but he did not, or rather 
would not, underftand me. 

Supper done, he ordered a fervant to attend him with fome 
water, and direiSled him to waili his feet; while that operation W'as 
performing, he continued menacing every one about him. My 
fervant, who fat next me and behind him, interpreted every thing 
he faid. “ Yes, ye flaves,” faid he, as he lolled back upon his 
cufhion, “ yes, I will make the bed of you wafli my feet; for who 
fhall refufe to wafh the feet of him, who reprefents the Sultan of 
the World, the Son of Mahomet, the Meflengcr of the Lord?” The 
poor fellow proceeded in his humble office, and only interrupted 
him by faying, “ Blefled be my Lord the Sultan, and glory be to the 
Lord our God, and Mahomet his Prophet.”—“ Yes, yes,” continued 
my Tartar, “ blefs God and the Prophet, and pray for his fervant 
our Sultan, and all who reprefent him like me, that flaves of your 
defeription are permitted to live : nay, thou flialf wafli this Frank’s 
feet:” then, turning to me with an air of magifterial tendernefs, 
“ Jimmel,” faid he, “ hold forth thy feet, and let them be waflied by 
this difciple of Ali—I fay, hold forth thy feet.” 

Scarcely able to refrain from laughter at this Bombardinian of 
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the Eaft, and his pompous manner of ifliilng his orders, 1 drew up 
my trowfers and took off my boots—the man brought fre(h water, and 
fell to rubbing my feet with great good will and humility ; yet evi¬ 
dently felt fo much hurt at the humiliation, that I was forry for it, 
and would rather have difpenfed with the wafhing, tliough it w'as a 
luxury. 

In the midft of this operation, the Tartar, who was reclining on 
his cufliion, fmoking, rofe up, and {talking two or three times acrols 
the room, with tlie moil ludicrous air of felf-conceit and importance, 
took his tobacco pipe from his mouth, brandilhed it in oftentatious 
parade, and in the tone and manner rather of one that was raving 
than of a man in his fober fenfes, burfl out wdth an emphatical ex- 

preflion of fatisfadion, and faid, “ This it is to be protected by a 
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great man : Muffulmen falam to him and waih his feet.” 

The extravagance of this fentiment, the abfurdity of its applica¬ 
tion, and the confequential folemnity of his adion and countenance 
while he fpokc, altogether rufhed upon me with fuch impetuous 
force, that I could not refift it, and, in fpite of every effort to reftrain 
myfelf, burll into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

Had I the pencil of Hogarth, the pen of Shakefpeare, or the 
powers of a Garrick, I might attempt to give fome idea of his coun¬ 
tenance, when, turning, he beheld me convulfed witli laughter. 1 
might attempt it, I fay, but I could not do it juftice. Such a combi¬ 
nation of ludicrous expreffion I never beheld; it was indeed an 
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epitome of all the lower order of human paffions. Fury predomi¬ 
nated, but It was rilible fury—it was fury that rather grinned than 
frowned ; though under it were to be feen fhame and- mortification, 
forrow and refentment, pride and degradation, filly balhfulnefs and 
decayed importance. For fome time he flood transfixed to the fpot, 
his eyes glifiening like thofe of a rat in a trap; his pointed whilkens 
moving with the contortions of his lips, and his mouth every now 
and then opening like the beak of a wounded hawk. , To utter his 
fenfations he was unable ; and he continued in this flate, not only 
till my laughter was abated, but till 1 had time to refledt and be 
ferioufly concerned. 

At length, without faying a fentence, he wheeled about, threw off 
his. flippers, drew on his boots, vociferated dll he brought all the 
people of the caravanfera about him, and ordered horfes to be ready 
inftantly. As orders from fuch a perfon were not likely to be dif- 
obeyed, the horfes were got ready. I faw that I muft either proceed, 
or come to an open rupture with him; fo recolledling that I was 
myfelf in fault, that a difputc might be fatal, and that at all events 
it vras only the humour of the moment, I drew on my boots too, 
and was ready to go, though I was much fitter for a twelve hours’ 
nap than for an hour’s travelling on horfeback. 

We mounted immediately, and it was my good fortune to have 
the beft horfe. He fet out upon the gallop, the moon fliining as 
bright almoft as day; I put forward my horfe, and kept rather before 
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him, which vexed him fo, that he beat the poor animal he rode on 
moft unmercifully. At length, after about eight or ten miles riding, 
he called a halt—difmounted, and faid he would reft there all night. 
I faw it was all refentment: but knowing that it would be in vain to 
remonftrate, I difmounted too; and, judging that the beft way to 
mortify him in return, was to comply with affedled approbation, 
turned to my fervant and told him (kncmdng that it would go from 
him to the Tartar) that I was delighted with the beauty of the night; 
remarking at the fame time, that lying in the fwcet filubrious air 
was far preferable to being confined in the fultry filth of a cara- 
vanfera. 

As foon 'as this was communicated to the Tartar, he remarked, 
that the open air was the fitteft place for the beads of the foreft, and 
therefore fuitable to a Frank; but for his part, he would much rather 
repofe on a cufliion, which he fliould have done, had it not been fot 
my accurfed rilible faculties. 

Here the converfation refted, and we fell afleep. In a few hour> 
he awoke us, and wc fet forward : after fome paufe, he began in the 
following manner, which was interpreted to me, as he fpoke, by my 
fervant: 

“ Surely God made laughter for the derifion and fhame of 
mankind, and gave it to the Franks and the monkies j for the one 
ha, ha, ha’s, and the other he, he, he’s, and both are malicious, 
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mifchievous, and good for nothing but to fret and tantalize all that 
come acrofs them.” 

Here he paufcd, as waiting for fomething to be fud : however, I 
remained filent. At length, he continued: “ Not but that, with all their 
laughter, they have the wifdom to take fpecial care of themfelves ; 
for half a dozen monkies will he, he, he, and empty a whole orchard 
of its fruit in the reckoning of a hundred j and a Frank will ha, 
ha, ha, and cat you up pillaws and poultiy like a wolf, and drink 
up wine with the fame moderation that a camel drinks up water,” 

I thought I fhould have choked with fmothercd laughter: I 
would not however interrupt him, and fo contrived to keep it to 
myfelf: he proceeded to apothegmatife : 

“ But with all their he, he, he’s, and ha, ha, ha’s, it fome- 
times turns out that they are caught: the monkey is fcized in a trap, 
and caged or knocked in the head, and the Frank is put in jail, and 
baftinadoed or hanged; and then the tune is changed, and it is 
Oh, ho, ho!” Here he began to mimic crying fo admirably, and at 
the fame time fo ridiculoufly, that I burft out laughing again. 

“ Obferve, Jimmel,” faid he haftily, “ obferve! you can’t refrain! 
But by our holy Prophet,” faid he ferioufly, “ it may end as I faid: 
fo look to yourfelf, and avoid laughter in caravanferas, or we part; 
for there are places, and that was one of them laft night, where fufpi- 
cion would ruin you. And if you loft your life, what fhould I fay 
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lor myl’elf on my return to Aleppo ? Eh, wlut fliould I fay for myfelf ? 
Ha, ha, ha ! would not do. No, no, they would not believe it, and 
I fhould lofe my charader.” 

“ Why, don’t you laugh yourfelf ?” fuid I. 

“ Very feldom, or rather never,’’ returned he; “ at lead I would 
not in time of danger. No, no, none but Chriilians and monkies 
make a pradicc of laughing—Turks and Tartars are wlfer.” I pro- 
mifed him, that I would in future take more care ; and, by way of 
appeafing him with a little flattery, faid, that he played his part fo 
admirably. It was impoflible to refill the Impulfe. But he anfwered, 
with a grave face, that his adion in that cafe was of too ferious a 
nature to be made a fubjed of merriment—and advifed me to 
believe it fo. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


The folicitude of my guide for my fafety was the 
earnellnefs of a man of bufinefs zealous to difeharge with the 
utmoft punduality the duty he had undertaken; and I mull obferve 
to you, that tlie whole of Iiis condud evinced a pfecifion and punc- 
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tuallty of dcalingrarelyfound in our intercourfe with mankind. Pre¬ 
vious to leaving Aleppo, he had undertaken to convey me fafe—he 
was, as you may already perceive, indefatigable and unremitting in 
his endeavours to do fo; he had promifed to fupply me with food—fo 
he did, in the moft ample manner ; he promifed to go as 1 pleafed, 
faft or flow—fo he did; he promifed to change horfes with me, as 
often as I thought proper to defire—he did fo. But beyond this, he 
feemed to carry his care of me no farther than to any bale of goods 
he might have in his charge. He was bound to deliver me fafe, in 
good order and condition, at Bagdad: fo much he was determined 
to do, and no more did he think of. I had got letters to the 
Baflraws of fome of the towns through which we were to pafs: but 
as the delivery of a letter is, according to the cuftom of that country, 
always accompanied with a prefent, I thought it better to decline 
delivering them, except when neceflity compelled—though the flate 
of the country was fo unfettled, that we often had occafion for a 
guard. 

As foon as the remembrance of the laughing affair was a little 
decayed, the Tartar began to relax into good humour, and to talk 
with his ufnal vehemence; for he was always, according to the flow 
of his fpirits, either fullcnly filent or extravagantly loquacious. His 
tongue might be confidered as a thermometer, by which the warmth 
or coldnefs of his temper might be calculated, and the extremes of 
garrulity and taciturnity were the indices. His converfation, how¬ 
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ever, was very circumfcribed, and confifted chiefly of ftorles of him- 
felf and his horfe, the amazing journeys he made, and the feats of 
manhood he performed. One circumftance I muft in juftice men¬ 
tion, as I think it marks ftrongly the habitual delicacy and modelty 
of this people. Although he frequently lamented my banilhment 
from my family, and although we were for eighteen days continually 
converfmg on a variety of occafions that might lead to the fubjed, 
he never once talked of women ; never, in all his pity for my fltua- 
tion, glanced even remotely at the poflibility of my getting a lubfli- 
tute in that way; never hinted that he thought of them himl'clf. On 
feeing women coming to the wells, they reminded me of iume of 
the llories in the Old Tcftament. I mentioned it, but it w’cnt no 
farther; for whenever the fubjed was ftarted, he threw cold water 
on it. 

That he conceived me to be in fome refpeds a parcel of property, 

I have good reafon to believe; for I obferved that at fomc caravan- 
feras the people colleded round me, and regarded me with flrc'ng 
fyraptoms of furprife and pity; Ibmc viewed me with commilcra- 
tion, fome with contempt; but not one creature, however wretched 
or abjed, feemed to envy my fitiiation. 

I was the more confirmed in this opinion by an incident that 
happened between Diarbeker and Moful. One morning I was unu- 
fually overcome with the fatigues of the preceding day: the Tartar 
called me, fummoned me to horl'c; and finding that I gave no anfwer, | 
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nor ilicwed any token of awaking, he lifted me ia his arms bodily 
from my couch (fuch was his ftrength that he did it without any 
dilliculty), carried me out without the leaft ceremony, and, before I 
was ib compicteiy awake as to be fenfible of my fituation, had me 
h:;ci upon a Iiorfe ready to depart. 

A tranlaclion fo very lingular, you may well conclude, furprlfcd 
me at the time, and would not readily be forgotten : fuch a crow'd 
of ftnuige, confufed, and incongruous thoughts and fenfations as 
occurred to me, I never before experienced: they were painful, they 
tvero furprifing - but I was in fuch a ftate that I could not afterwards 
Aiialyfe them. The chief refledion that arofe from it w'^as, that 
.human fentiment muft be in a deplorable ftate of degradation indeed, 
when fuch a circumftance could occur from the notion that a man 
was as much an aflet or piece of property, could be transferred by 
the fame means, and moved in the fame unfeeling manner, as any 
port! Oil of inert matter that makes up a bale of merchandize. Of 
the truth of this polition I had foon after a melancholy proof, in an 
incident which, though lamentable, was attended with fuch ludicrous 
circumftanccs, that even now I never think of it without fmiling— 
fmiling, as I did then, with a heart bleeding with pity. 

One morning I was awakened before day-break with a buftlc in 
the caravanfera where we lodged. I conjedured that the Tartar was 
preparing to get forward, and rofe in order to lofe no time. I was’ 
ifo far right in my conjedurcs: the horfes were ready, and I came 
6 out 
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out to mount, and was very much furprifed to perceive feveral horfes 
before me loaded with fomething which flood ered from their 
backs, and which I had barely light to difccrn were not men. I 
concluded that they were bales of merchandize packed in a particu¬ 
lar form, and afked no queftions till full day-light difclofed to me 
that they were human creatures tied up in facks, and faftened aftridc 
on the horfes’ backs. There was a flrange union of horror and oddity 
in the conception, that flruck me at once with a mixed emotion of 
indignation, pity, and mirth.—The former however got the better, 
and I afked my fervant with fome warmth what it meant.—He faid 
that the facks contained fome young women whom the Tartar had 
bought.—“ Good Goo!” faid I, “ is it poffible that he can have 
bought wretched females to treat them with fo little tendernefs r” 

“ He has bought them,” returned my fervant, “ in the way of traffic, 
not for pleafure.” 

“ Suppofe he has,” faid I, “ fuppofe even they were men, not 
to mention young women, how can he imagine that they will fur- 
vive this ? Tied up and fweltered in a fack—faflened crofe-legs on a 
horfe, and driven at fuch an amazing rate (for by this time we had 
fet forward, and another Tartar was whipping the horfes up all the 
time, and driving them on)—how is it poffible they can furvive ? 
They mufl be fmothered—they muft be fhattered to pieces—tliey mu ft 
be ftripped, excoriated, and tortured to death !” 

“ if I might prefume to advife,” laid he, “ I w'ould fay that f 
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you had better make no remarks upon it: it would only get them 
perhaps worfe treated, and raife his anger againft you.” 

To conclude, I took his advice, and kept my mind to myfelf. 
The unfortunate women were in this manner carried fifty miles, at 
the end of w’hich their tender-hearted purchafer difpofed of them in 
fome way of keeping till his return; when I fuppofe they were to 
be carried back in facks aftride upon horfes, all the way to Aleppo, 
there to be fold to the higheft bidder. 

To US, my Frederick, who live in a country where an hour’s 
detention in a houfe againft -our will is puniftted as unlawful im- 
prifonment, and who feel and value the rich treafure of liberty 
above all earthly bleflings) the bare idea of flavery appears horri¬ 
ble; when the miferies of flavery are fharpened by cnielty, our 
indignation burns at the offence: but fuch a complicated piece of 
enormity as that I have mentioned, almoft tranfeends belief, and 
indignation is loft in amazement. There are but few men, even in oui 
bracing climate, whom fifty miles riding would not fhake to pieces, 
and torture almoft to death. No woman would think of it. But 
when to that is fuperadded, firft the compulfion—then the forty and 
at bell painful equipage of the horfes—the tender perfons, unaccuf- 
tomed to riding, of the women—the fmothering heat of the fack— 
and above all the horrid climate, burning with an almoft vertical 
heat (vertical at leaft compared with our oblique fun)—it will be 
allowed to be a wonder, almoft approaching to a miracle, that they 
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furvivcd one halt' ot' llicir journey. I'he wonder-working hand of 
Omnipotence alone could bring them through it j and w^hen I afked 
in the evening vi'hethcr they were dying or dead, and was told that 
tliey were not only alive but in perfed health, I could not help re¬ 
peating that moft beautiful expiclfion put into the mouth of Maria 
by the inimitable Sterne, “ God tempers the wind to the fide of the 
ihorn lamb.” 

This affair tended to prejudice me firongly againft my Tartar 
guide, and I was for fome time that I could not look upon him with¬ 
out horror : but at length my refentnj^ent abated j and rcafon, refura- 
ing her feat of cool dccifion, told me, that though it was a crime and a 
grievous one, he was not I’o refponfible for it as thofc w'ho, knowing 
better, authorifed it by their concurrence, gave it the fanftion of *Iaw, 
and made it familiarly pradifed ; he only did that which he had been 
even from his mother s bread indruded to do, and fiiould therefore 
not be judged by thofe rules which a Briton wmuld lay down for the 
government of fuch cafes. 

A Briton !-r-Hold ! Have I not now been uttering a mod fevere 
fatire upon the Britifh Nation ? Yes! imputing to men a virtue Avliich 
they want, is the word kind of fatire—I meant it not at the time, 
but will not rctrad what I have written—Britons <lcfervc the lalh of 
fatire ! They deferve a worfe ladi: for the traffic in human bodies 
dill dands a bloody brand of infamy on her great National Gouneiis. 
Their brothers’ blood ! the blood of millions of murdered Africans, 
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like that of Abel, cries to Heaven againft them, and tvill not, I 
fear, cry in vain. 

Great God !—What a horrible thought I —what an indelible 
ftigma! that a Legiilator iliall, in the cold blood of commerce, make 
a calculation of the pn)babie profit upon human lives—-put commer¬ 
cial expediency in the balance agiunft murdcr—and m.ake convenience 
the excufe for crime!—Why, the robber may do fo !—But fliall 
Britons, generous Britons, who boaftful claim precedence of the 
world in freedom, humanity, and juftice—fhall they look on and fee 
inferior nations fpurningfrom tl^ with horror the debafing traffic; 
and ftimulatcd by avarice, or mifled by wicked policy, retain the blot 
that other States have wiped away, and live at once the curfe of one 
part,'and the fcorn of the refi of mankind?—Forbid it Mercy! 
Forbid it Fleaven !—And oh! may that virtuous man, who, difdain- 
ing the malignant taunts of the bafe and interefted, boldly Heps 
forth the advocate of man and of liis country, and feffioh after 
feffion fprings from the couch of repofe which opulence prefents 
him, to break the fetters and the fcourges which improbity and 
avarice have forged for our fellow creatures—may he fucceed and 
hear down all his oppolcrs! and may the juftice of his country 
make his triuraplin and his glory as certain and complete here, as 
the juftice of that Being, under whofe diredion he ads, will doubt- 
lefe make tlicm hereafter! 
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LETTER XL. 


f ROM the confiderations I have already pretty fully men*- 
lloned, my mind was by no means at eafe. The inceflant travelling 
for fo many days, at the rate of fevtHty-fiv€ miles a day, to be con¬ 
tinued I knew not how long, increafed my anxiety; and the appre- 
henfions of accident, interruption, and above all ficknefs, intercepting 
me on my way, haunted my imagination with all Its terrors. I was 
befides approaching fall to that region where the winds ftrike all 
living things that draw them in inftantly dead t and conceiving that, 
the more expeditious I was in getting over the journey, the greater 
chance I had of efcaping thofe mifehiefs; I pufhed heartily forward, 
and urged the Tartar till he at laft expreffed his aftonifhment and 
approbation; paid me the compliment to fay, that I was almoft equal 
to himfelf for enduring fatigue ; and concluded with a very fagacious 
furmife, tiiat in all probability I had been myfelf a carrier of dif- 
patches among the Frank Governments. 

One day after we had rode about four miles from a caravanfera, 
at which we had changed our cattle, I found that a moft execrably 
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bad horfe had fallen to ray lot: he was ftiff, feeble, and foundered; 
in confequence of which he Humbled very much, and I every 
minute expeded that he would fall and roll over me. I therefore 
propofed to the guide to exchange with me j a favour he had hitherto 
never refufed, and for which I was the more anxious, as the beafl: 
he rode was of the very beft kind. To my utter aftonifhment he 
peremptorily refufed : and as this had been a day of unufual tacitur¬ 
nity on his part, I attributed his refufal to peevifhnefs and ill temper, 
and was refolved not to let the matter reft there. I therefore defired 
the interpreter to inform him, that as he had at Aleppo agreed to 
change horfes with me as often as I pleafed, I Ihould confider our 
agreement infringed upon if he did not comply, and would write to 
the Conful at Aleppo to that effed. 

As foon as this was conveyed to him, he feemed ftrongly agitated 
by anger; yet endeavoured to conceal his emotions under alFe£ted 
contempt and derifion, which produced from him one of the moft 
lingular grins that ever yet marred the human phyfiognomy. At 
length he broke forth: 

“ You will write to Aleppo, will you ? Fooliflr Frank! they will 
not believe you! By Mahomet, it would be well done to hear the com¬ 
plaint of a wandering Frank againft Haflim Artaz—Haflan the faith¬ 
ful and the juft, who for ten years and more has been the melTenger 
of an Emperor, and the friend and confidant of Cadis, Balhaws, 
and Viceroys, and never yet was called fo much as liar! Who, think 
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you, poor mifguided one! who, think you, would believe that I 
broke my promife 

“ Why do you not then,” faid I, interrupting him, “ why do 
you not perform it by changing horfes, when you are convinced in 
your confcience (if you have any) that it was part of your agree¬ 
ment ?”—“ Once for all I tell you,” interrupted he, “ I will not give 
up this horfc. There is not,” faid he gafconadingly, “ there is not a 
MulTulman that ever wore a beard, not to talk of a wretched Frank, 
that fliould get this horfe from under me ; I would not yield him to the 
Commander of the Faithful this minute, were he in your place : i 
would not, I tell you, Frank—and I have my own reafons for it.” 

“ I dare fay you have,” returned I ; “ love of your eafe, and 
fear of your bones.” 

At hearing this, he grew (juite outrageous—called P^Iahomet 
and Alla to witnefs that he did not know what it w’as to fear any 
thing—declared that he was convinced fomc infernal fpirit had that 
day got poflcflion of me—and indeed feemed well dilpofed to go 
to logger-heads. At length obferving that I looked at him with 
fneering contemptuous defiance, he rode up along fulc of me I 
thought it was to ftrike, and prepared to defend rayfelf. I was how¬ 
ever miftaken; he fnatched the reins out of my hand, and caught 
hold of them collcded clofe at the horfe’s jaw; then fell flogging 
my horfe and fpurring his own, till he got them both into full Ipeed; 
nor did he ‘flop there, but continued to belabour mine with his wliip, 
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and to fpur his own, driving headlong over every impediment that 
came in our way, till I really thought he had run mad, or defigncd 
to kill me. Several times I was on the point of ftriking him with 
my whip, in order to knock him off his horfe—but as often pa¬ 
tience providentially came in to my affiftance, and wlufpered to me 
to forbear and fee it out. Mean lime I confidered myfelf as being in 
fomc danger; and yet fuch was the power he had over the cattle, 
that I found it impoffible to flop him: fo refigning the event to the 
diredion of Providence, I fuffered him without a further effort to 
proceed; I calling him every opprobrious name I could think of in 
lingua Franca, and he grinning, and calling me Dumus, Jihafli, 
Burhl (i. e. hog, afs, mule), in rapid and impetuous veliemencc of 
tone and utterance. 

He continued this for a length of I dare fay ibme miles, over 
an uncultivated tradt, here and there interfered with channels formed 
- by rills of water in the periodical rains; thickly fet with low furze, 
ferns, and other dwarf buihes, and broken up and down into little 
hills. His horfe carried him clean over all: and though mine was 
every minute ftumbling and nearly down, yet with a dexterity in- 
expreffible, and a vigour altogether amazing, he kept him up by 
the bridle, and 1 may fay carried him gallantly over every thing. 
I was aftoniflied very much at all this, and towards the end as much 
pleafed as aftoniflied j which he perceiving, cried out frequently 
and triumphantly, “ 0 , la Frangi! Ilcli! Heli! Frangil” and at 
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at laft drawing in the horfcs, flopping fhort, and looking me full 
in the face, exclaimed in lingua Franca, “ Que dice, Frangi—Que 
dice ?” 

For fome time I was Incapable of making him any anfwer, bur 
continued furveying him from head to foot as tlie mod extraordinary 
favage I had ever beheld ; while he flrokcd his whifkers with great 
fclf-complaccncy and compofure, and nodded his head every now 
and then, as much as to fay, Ay, ay, it is fo ! look at me ! am 
not I a very capital fellow ?—“ A capital fellow indeed you arc,” 
faid I, “ but I wifli I was well out of your confounded clutches.” 

We alighted on the brow of a fmall hill, whence was to be feen 
a full and uninterrupted profped of the country all round. The 
interpreter coming up, he called to him and defired him to exphiin 
to me carefully the meaning of what he was about to fay ; which I 
will give you as nearly as I can in his own W’ords, as they were 
tranflated by the Linguifl: 

“ You fee thofe mountains yonder,” faid he, pointing to the 
Fhih; “ thofe are In the province of Kurdejlan^ inhabited by a vile race 
of robbers called Jefides, who pay homage to a God of their own 
called Jeful (jefus), and worllup the Devil from fear. They live by 
plunder, and often defeend from thofe mountains, crofs the Tigris 
which runs between them and us, and plunder and ravage this country 
in bands of great number and formidable ftrength, carrying away 
into davery all they can catch, and killing all who refill them. This 
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rountTy tlierefore, for fome diftance round us, is very dangerous to 
travellers, whofe only fafciy lies in flight. Now it was our misfor¬ 
tune this morning to get a very bad horfe, for which, pieafe Alla 
(flvoking his whilkers), fome one fhall receive the baftinado. 
Should wc meet with a band of ihofe Curds, what could we do but 
fly ? And if you, Frangi, rode this horfe, and I that, we could never 
cfcapc ; for I doubt you could not keep him-^p from falling under 
me, as 1 did under you: I fhould therefore come down and be 
taken —you would lofc your guide, and mifs your way, and all of 
us be undone. Befides,” continued he, “ there are many villages here 
where people live, who, if they only fufpedled you were a Frank, 
would follow and facrifice you if they could to Mahomet, and 
where of ^url'e you muft run for it.” 

As foon as the interpreter had explained this to me, “ Well,” 
continued the Tartar, “ what does he fay now to it?” Then turning 
to me, and tofling up his head—“ Que dice, Frangi ?” 

“ Why, I fay,” returned 1, “ that you have fpoken good fenfe 
and found reafon } and I am obliged to you/’ 

This, when interpreted fully, operated moft pleafingly upon him ; 
his features relaxed into a broad look of fatisfadion, and he faid :— 
“ 1 will do every thing I can to make you eafy and contented: 
and when I am obftinate, don’t refill:—for be aflured I have reafon 
for it; and above all things avoid laughing in my prefence. But 
we lhall reach Moful by and by, and probably then we may have no 
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more rides.” For I expeded to get down the river Tigris from Moful- 
to Bagdad, and had told him fo, and he encouraged me with the ex- 
pedation. 

That night we came to a caravanfera which lay at fome diftance 
from a village. Plere the Tartar, pleafed with himfelf for the condud 
of the day, and pleafed with me for my approbation of it, ordered 
a inoft admirable fupper ; and not only, as was very common with 
Ixim, rejeded the heft difh in order to prefent it to me, but aifo fc- 
leded for me the choiceft bits of thofc upon the table. lie then 
ordered wine, obferving that the fatigue of a Government Mcifenger 
demanded indulgence; and ufmg a falvo of my fuggeftion on a for¬ 
mer occafion, viz. that the Prophet would not be offended witli 
travellers more than with the fick for taking it as ^i^re medici¬ 
nally. 

We accordingly had wine, and admirable it was, though by no 
means equal to that we drank at the city of Diarbeker. I took little 
however, and the Tartar was much furprifed at my abftemioufnefs; 
remarking, that he never faw a Frank before that was not a down- 
riglrt bog when he got the cup to his lips. My taking it in fmail 
portions, while he drank it as we do table beer, particularly aftoniffied 
him. Before he lay down on his couch, he gave orders for horfes, 
threatening the people with fevere caftigation if they gave bad ones; 
holding up as an example the perfem that gave us the humbling 
horfe that day, who he declared Ihould be baftinadoed as foon as he 
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returned, if there was a Cadi within tenieagues of him j and I dare 
to fay that he kept his word ^oft religioufly. 

The next morning we had excellent cattle j fear produced wonders 
among them, and we fet forward juft as the fun rofe. As we en¬ 
tered the firft village, I was fomewhat alarmed by perceiving my 
guide draw up his horfe—deliberate—mutter to himfelf—and feem 
rather uneafy while he viewed a crowd that was up the ftreet before 
us; fome of whom I perceived to be agitated with fome extraordinary 
motions of the body, while one man ftood in the middle, rolling 
hia body into a variety of ftrange contortiops.—^The Tartar, for a 
minute or two, feemed to be debating within himfelf whether he 
fltould proceed or turn about; at length putting me on his left hand, 
he fet forward at fiill 4^ed, leaving the crowd on Ms right, who, 
feeing the rapidity of our pace, flew on one fide, and let us pafs. 
We foon however heard ihouting behind us, and could hear plainly 
the words “ Ghiaour! Frangi Cucu !” and looking back, perceived 
feveral ragged men like fcvages fmrfiiing us, lifting ftones occafion- 
ally, and calling them after us with all their might. The fpeed of 
our horfes at laft got us out of both fight and hearing j and I plainly 
perceived, and was for the firft time convinced, that my guide’s con- 
dud was direded by found fenfe, fpirit, good faith, and integrity. 
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LETTER XLI. 


The extraordinary occurrence which I mentioned in my 
laft letter required explanation, and my Tartar friend was not back¬ 
ward in giving it; for he loved exceedingly to hear himfelf talk, and, 
on any fubjeft within the compafs of liis knowledge, was ihrewd, 
perfpicuous, and even naturally eloquent: he had moreover on that 
Gccafion a£ted the part of a ikilful general; and as f applauded his 
prudence and addrefs, he was extremely kind and communicative, 
and gave me a full account of that afeir, his motives, his deliberations, 
and the urgency of the cafe; and, in fliort, every thing that could 
eliKidate the circumftance, or aggrandize his own importance. It 
would be a pity to take k out of his own words: I fliall therefore 
relate them to you, as I had them through the medium of our Lin- 
guift, for they made an impreflion on my memory not eafily to be 
crafed. 

“ You mufl know,” fald he, “ that there are fpread over the 
face of this great and glorious empire a number of dervifes of dif¬ 
ferent kinds men, who renounce the enjoyments and plcafures 
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of the world, to convcrfe with Maliomet and worfhip Alla. Some 

of thofe are very good men, indeed faints, and never do any thing 

bad ; preaching and praying, without hurting any thing, even a rat 

or a fnake j nay, they would not hurt a Chriftian. There are others 

again, of whom I have heard our Bafliaws and Effendis, and even 

the Maazlen, declare that they are forbid by the Koran ; and yet the 

common people (the lower fort you know have no fenfe) reverence 

and worfliip them—they are called Santons ; live by themfelvcs, 

fometimes under ground like rabbits, and fometimes in the thickets 

« 

and woods. They go where they pleafe, take the beft feat in any 
man's houfe, cram themfelves with meat and drink', and yet none 
refill them; for fome will not, and others dare not. Nay, they 
often pollute women in the open ftreets—and they never fet their 
eyes on a Chriftian or a Frank, that they will not kill, if poffible. 
For my part, I think that they ought to be hanged, every one of 
them that had a head to be hanged by—or rather flaked—for no 
puniftiment is too great for them; but I dare not fay fo in that 
town—if i did, I fhouid be ftoned to death by the rabble. 

As foon as I perceived the crowd, and the rafcals dancing, I 
knew that they were fantons, and was fltre that they would flop us 
in order to extrad money from us; in which cafe they would moft 
probably have difcovered yOu—for they have the eyes of the devil. 
Nothing then could fave your life j the crowd would join them, and 
your brains would have been beat out with flones. I had a mind 
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to turn back and go round the town, but that niight have caufcd fuC* 
picion, and got us perhaps intercepted ; lb I determined to pulh by 
them boldly, which I did, you can teftify, like a brave man. You faw 
enough yourfelf, to convince you of the danger you have efcaped, 
and of my wifdom and valour ; let me therefore entreat you to be 
entirely guided by me, and above all things avoid that accurfed pro- 
penfity to laughter.” 

Since I firft formed the refolution of writing this account of my 
journey, I have been at fome pains to dip into the bed hiftories of 
that country, and I find that in every inftance my Tartar guide’s infor¬ 
mation was corre£t. TKofe fantons, as well as other clafles of dervifes 
and Ihelhs, travel about the couniiy and levy contributions on the 
inhabitants: fome are really what they pretend to be, and are as 
pure and as pious as the monks of the primitive Chriftian church; 
but the fantons are monfters, who exift only by the barbarous cre¬ 
dulity and more than favage ignorance of the lower order of the 
people—though reprobated, and indeed execrated, by the better fort 
of Turks. They affedt to be dementated (which with the Maho- 
medans is the greateft mark of fandity), and under cover of that 
madnefs commit every excefs and enormity, not merely with impu¬ 
nity, but with applaufc. Such is the melancholy ftate of degradation, 
to which the weight of fuperftition’s chains bends the mind of man ! 
It is not long lince I had a very pleafmg difeuffion of this extraor¬ 
dinary fubje£t, with a gcntlemart of my acquaintance, for whofe 
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veracity I have gtcit refped. Superftition and credulity very natu¬ 
rally led to a coofideration of the TurkUh religion, .and I exprefled 
my fati^fadion, that the worft excrelceaces of the Chriftian fchifms 
could not be compared with the Turkiflx faith in their dervifes. He 
faid, that he agreed it did not go quite the length of the fantons ; but 
he related to me a converfation between him and a Roman catholic, 
not more than twenty-four miles from the enlightened city of 
Dublin, which furprifed me much. 

“ I was,” faid he, when a youth, very free in cenfuring all 
religions, and chiefly Popery ; for, being bred among Roman catho¬ 
lics, I had the greater opportunity of feeing their abfurdities, which 
I treafured up as fo much gain, without ever taking into account 
their many virtues, of which they have their fliare. One day I was 

on a party of pleafure, at a place called-, and in prefence 

of a poor country fellow ridiculed the priefthood, attributing to them 
many vices, and particularly fornication and adultery. The man 
refilled me, and declared it was impoffible. Then I fuppofe, 
faid I, if a prieft and a woman were locked up In a room together 
for a year, and the woman in a week after coming forth was brought 
to bed of a child, you would not believe it to be the prieft’s. No, 
faid he, I would not. Then how came the child ? 1 don’t know, 
replied he—any way but by him. In fhort, he would believe it 
felf-impregnation, or preternatural vifitation, rather than allow a 
prieft to be capable of fornication.” 
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“ But,” laul I, “ you fuppofed » c?de—if the fellow was ftirewd 
enough to fay, no fuch cafe could at all happen, he would have put 
you down; that was what he meant, though he knew not how to 
go about cxpreflSng k.” 

The difficulties and hazards of the journey, which fccmed to 
thicken upon us as we advanced, made me pant for a fpeedy conclu- 
fion to it i and the adventure of the laft day opened more clearly to 
my view die dangers we had to encounter, which were kill likely to 
increafe as we got to the eaftward and fouthward, where the fury of 
bigotry raged without remorfe ; where the greater diflance from the 
feat of government made the populace more lawlefs, and the magi- 
ftrate more corrupt and tyrannical; where the total feclufion from 
all well ordered fociety rendered the manners barbarous ; where 
ftrangers were fcldom feen, and when feen fleeced and perfe¬ 
cted ; and where particularly, I had reafon to believe, fcarcely any 
Englilhman had ever fet his foot j and above all, where the very 
winds that blew were charged widi deftrudion, and carried inftant 
death upon their wings. I therefore earneftly longed to reach 
Moful, where the probability was, I ffiould get at leaft the more 
comfortable and commodious conveyance of water carriage, and 
where I mi^t refrefli myfelf completely, after the fatigues of fo 
many days journey ; and, if there was occafion, claim a guard and 
protedion, ftaving along with me a letter to the Baffiaw, which I 

might 
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might withhold or deliver, juft as bcft fuited my inclination or con¬ 
venience. 

I could not help viewing with a fad and melancholy eye my 
prefent ftate; wandering, I may fay alone, unaccommodated and 
wretched, through an inhofpitable region, and more inhofpitable 
people ; where danger befet me in a thoufand forms, and every ftep 
I took, I took in hazard of my life ; and comparing it with thofe 
feenes of opulence and comfort which I had once experienced, 
where every, lawful wifli met with its accompliftiment; where every 
neceflity was fupplied, and every difficulty obviated ; where render 
love and attachment anticipated every defire, and foothed every care; 
where the mutual endearments and reciprocal accommodations of 
tender relatives, wife, children, fitithful friends, and kindly intimates 
gave a zeft to life, made me feel that my exiflence was of intcreft to 
others as well as to rayfclf, and communicated a confeious importance 
which the ifolatcd, folitary, felfiCb man can never feel: I could not 
help looking back with grief and mortification, to think that I once 
poflclTed thofe blcffings, and ftiould perhaps poflefs them no more; 
but, on the contrary, might periffi unknown, unheeded, and unla- 
mented, in an unknown corner of the wilds of an unknown hoftile 
country, without one friend to folace or to cheer nle, or tell to thofe 
who loved or took ffiare in my concerns, the place where I lay, or 
the particulars of my fete. 
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Nor in this dlfmal train of rcfledions was Alqjpo forgotten. 
It made the great conneding link between my former happinets and 
prefent mifery ; it was, as it were, the door through which 1 palled 
when I took my laft farewell of comfort; when it clofed and flint 
me out, the profped was indeed gloomy ; nor did I after feel one 
happy fenfation, unlefs the convulfive tranfports of a laugh, and the 
boifterous fleeting mirth arifing from the lingularlties of my guide, 
which, as the furge raifed by the tempeft above its proper height 
lifts up the flxattercd bark only to call it on the beach and leave it 
Ihipwrecked, elevated my fpirits for the moment beyond their proper 
pitch, to retire quickly, and leave them in the horrors of ten times 
deeper melancholy. 

Perceiving how much caft down I was, my friendly Tartar began 
to rally me: “ Jimmel,” faid he, “ the Santons have frightened 
you:—but don’t be afraid— Hassan Artaz is no boy: he can 
bring you througli greater difficulties than thofe, fliouid they befall 
tis.” 

But how comes it,” faid I, Haffiui, that you, who have fo 
much power at the caravanferas, have not power to reflft thofe 
rafcally Santons, or the mobs of a village ?” 

** Why, as to the mob,” faid he, " if I was by myfelf, or had 
only a true Believer with me, I would make them fly before me like 
the dull before the wind. As to the Santons, no one can refill them : 
the Great, who hate them, are obliged to fliew them refpeft: and the 
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Bafhaw of Aleppo, nay the Commander of tlic Faithful lumfelf, could 
not fave you, if one of them called on the mob to ftone you, or 
tear you to pieces. However, be of good cheer; for, plcafc Alla, I 
will deliver you fafe aiui iound ro d>c Coja at Bagdad : befides, we 
iliall very fooa be at Moful from whence wc will go dotvn by water, 
which will be very plcafant; and the chief danger then will be in 
fuh fighting, W'hich is betiei than being cut off by Santons.—Should 
there be occalion ” laid he, looking iiiou fcrocioufly and brandilliing 
his whip—“ fliouid we he attacked by Curds o B ubbers, you lhall 
fee—you fludl fee, Jiminei—Oh! iiol} ( -j, 'oa I’ll fight’.” 


LETTER XLII. 


It was early in the evening when the pointed turrets 
of the city of Moful open d o;i our view, and communicated no 
very unpleafant fenfations to my heart, 1 found myfelf on ferip- 
ture ground; and could not help feeling feme portion of the pride 
of the traveller, when I reflefted that I was now within fight of 
Nineveh, renowned in holy writ.—The city is feated in a very- 
barren fandy plain, on the banks of the river Tigris, embellUhed 
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with the united gifts of Pomoiu, Ceres, and Flora. The external 
vletv of the town is much in its favour, being encompafied with 
{lately '.”rils of kx'id iloiic, over wliirh the ftccples or minarets of other 
lufty buildings are fecn with iiiereafcd ed'cd. Here I hrft faw a 
large caravan encamped, iialting uii its march from the Gulpu of 
Pcrfia to Armenia; and it certandy made a moil noble appearance, 
filling the eye with a mukitude of grand ohjecls, all ut'iring to form 
one magnificent w’hole. 

But though the oiiclivic be fi; b nn’tiiul, tl-.c iuiiJc is molt dctcllablc : 
the heat Is fo intenii.-, that h; if.e middle of th- day there h no IHr- 
ring out, and eveu at night the walls of the lioufes ore fo heated by 
ihc Jay’s fun, a- to produce a difagrccabic lieat to the !.>ody at afoot, 
or even a vai d diftauce iroi^ them. How ever, I entered it wdth fplrits, 
becaufc i cunfidcred it as t’n I.Jt f age of the word part of my pil- 
grimage. Bui, alas! I was difanpohitcJ in my cxpedtalion ; for the 
Tigris wars dried up by tlic imenfity of I’ie lieat, and an iinufually 
long drought; and I was obliged 'o lake the nirfcr with a patient 
flirug, and accommodate my mind t,. i journey on horl'eback, which, 
though not fo long as that I had already made, was likely to be 
equally dangerous, and which therefore demanded a full exertiou 
of fortitude and refolution.—There are a thoufand latent energies in 
every man, which only want the powerful voice of neceflity to call 
them out: and now drawn o the top of my bent, I prepared my 
mind to fet out in the morning, with as much chccrfulnefs as if the 
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fcopcs of water carriage to Bagdad had tiever ciace occurred to my' 
mkid. 

It was iliil tlie hot fcafon of the year, and we were to travel 
through that country, over which the horrid wind I have before 
mentioned fweeps its confuming Wafts: it is called by the Tuihs. 
Samiel, is meadooed by holy Job under the name of the Eaft Wind,, 
and extends its ravages all the way from the extreme end of the 
Gulph of Cambaya up to Moful; it carries along with it fleaks of 
fire, like threads of filk; inftantly ftrikes dead thofc that breathe 
it, and confumes them inwardly to afhes; the flelh foon becoming 
black as a coal, and dropping off from the bones. Philofophers con- 
lider it as a kind of eleftric fire, proceeding fit)m the fulphureous 
or nitrous exhalations which are kindled by the agitation of the 
winds. The only poffible means of efcape from its fatal effeds, is 
to fall flat on the ground, and thereby prevent the drawing it in: 
to do this, however, it is* neceffary firft to fee it, which is not always 
pradicable. 

But befides this, the ordinary heat of the climate is extremely 
dangerous to the blood and lungs, and even to the Ikin, which it 
blifters and peels away from the flefli, afle<fting the eyes fo much, 
that travellers are obliged to wear a traniparent covering over them 
to keep the heat off. 

That night, Haflan faid, that as we muft proceed to Bagdad 
on horfehack, he would ftay the next at Moful to refrefb us; which 
3 I objeded 
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I obje^cd to i he then fpokc of the fuccecding part of the joumeT 
as a thing of nothing : we had already come near nine hundred 
miles, and had not alxjre five to go : befides, as the weather was 
Warmer, we would travel more in the n%ht, and lie-by in the day¬ 
time, in places with whidi he was well acquainted. 

In Ihort, the poor fellow feemed to take an intereft in my fafety, 
and to wifli to alleviate the pains of my mind; and he always con¬ 
cluded with a rcmonftrance againft laughing, which from frequently 
hearing i now underftood even in his own language .—^ Don’t 
laugh, Jimmel, don’t laugh,” he would fay with great folemnity.— 
By the bye, I obferved, that when he was well dilpofcd to me, he 
always ailed me Jimmd (a name which I prefume he conftruded, 
with my fervant’s afliftance, from the refemblance of found between 
Campbcl and Camel, Jimmel being the Turkilh for that animal); 
and when angry, he called me Frangi, with, all its gradations of 
Turkilh abufe, Dumus, Cncu, &c. 

That evening, as we fat in the caravanfera, a man entered and 
fpoke to Haflan, who feetped to pay great attention to what he wa.-; 
faying. He was a well made man—below the middle fize~and had 
that kind of countenance which befpeaks fhrewdnefs, ingenuity, 
and mirth. At length he retired ; and foon after HalTan bid us rife 
and follow him; he went into a fort of public room, where a num¬ 
ber of people were colleded, fitting as is the cuftom in coffee-Jioufes 
cn low ftools. Haflan pointed to me to fit down, which I did: 

then 
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then placing the Interpreter near us, he fat himfelf: and ftraight I 
perceived the little man, who had juft been fpeaking to him, ftep 
forth from the crowd and begin to pronounce a fort of prologue, 
which I neither imderftood nor wifhed to underftand : it appeared 
from his cadences to be metrical, and feemed, by the little im- 
preflion it made on his auditors, to have nothing particular to 
recommend it. At length, howevei', he paufed, and, hemming 
fevcral times to clear his pipes, began again to hold fortli. “ He 
is going to tell a ftory,” faid the Interpreter. The attention of all 
was fixed upon him, and he proceeded with a modulation of tones, 
a,variety of adion, and an energy of expreffion, that I think I have 
never heard or feen excelled; his adion indeed was fmgularly 
admirable; and I could perceive that he was occafionally fpeaking 
in the tones of a man and a woman; in which latter charader he 
gave a pidufc of whining ludicrous diftrefs, that moved the rifible 
mufcles of all the company. I looked at Haflan, and he was grin¬ 
ning as merrily as could any monkey or Frank in Alja. The Lin- 
guift occafionally' interpreted w'hat the ftory-teller was faying ; and 
1 foon began to fufped that it was a ftory I had more than once read 
in the Arabian Nights, though altered, and in fome meafure drama¬ 
tized by the fpeaker. 1 looked feveral times archly at HalTan, and 
he returned my glance, as much as to fay. You fee I don’t laugh at 
all this. At length, however, the orator came to a part where he 
was to mimic a poor little hunch-ljack (for I now' difeovered it to 
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be the ftory of little Hunch-back) choking with a bone t he threw 
up his back ; fqueezed, till ail the blood in his body fecmed colleded 
in his face, his eyes rolled in their fockets, his knees knocked, he 
twifted and folded his bod)'^, putting his fofc-finger and thumb into 
his throat, and pulling with all his might, as if to pull fomething out; 
at length he grew weaker, ftretched Iris arms down, and his fingers 
back, like thofe of a perfon ftrangling—kicked, fell, quivered, and 
died. It is impoffible for any defeription to do juftice to the perfec¬ 
tion of his ading; and what rendered it the more extraordinary was, 
that though it w'as a feene of death, and well a£ted death, he conti¬ 
nued to render it fo ludicrous in circumftances, as to fufpend the 
audience between a laugh and cry. They did not remain long lo; 
for he fuddenly bounced up, and began the moft doleful lameutadoa 
of a woman, and exhibited fuch a feene of burlefque diftrefs as I 
never witneflTed. All burft out in torrents of laughter, Haffan as 
well as the reft—I alone remained purpofely ferious; and the orator, 
according to cuftom, broke off in the middle of an Interefting 
feene. 

When we returned to the caravanfera, I rallied the Tartar on the 
fcore of his laughter: he growled, and faid, “ Who could avoid it ? 
Why did not you laugh as you were wont “ Becaufe,” faid I, “ he 
did not aft as comically as you.”—“ No,” returned he, « but becaufe 
Franks and monkies only laugh for mifehief, and where they ought 

jiot. No, Jimmel, you will never fee me laugh at milchief.”—“ Whai,” 
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laid I, “ not at a poor man’s being choked to death!”—“ Nay,” 
faid he, ** I feldom laugh, yet I could not avoid it then.” That 
very hour, however, a puppet-*fhow was exhibited in the fame room, 
and my grave guide laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks, and 
his voice funk into a whining treble. Karagbafe was certainly 
extravagantly comical, though filthy; and frightened a Cadi with 
a whole troop of JanifTarics, by letting fly at them a fliot or two— 
a parte pq/l -- 

The next day we fet out well mounted, and puflied on with 
renovated fpirits towards Bagdad. Haflan could no more have the 
aflurance to cenfiire laughing; and, as I was little difpofed to do it 
in time of danger, we were likdy to agree well. In fhort, we began 
to like one another’s company; and if I brought him to be a greater 
laugher thaq he ufed to be, he gave himfelf the credit of having 
made me much moce ferious than I had been before—I profited by 
his inftrudions. 

It would be an effort as idle and fruidEefs on my part, as unenter¬ 
taining and uninterefting on yours, to attempt to give you a regular 
detail of our progrefs from Mofiil to Bagdad; the fame general 
cautions were obferved, with the lame occafional relaxations. Haf. 
fan ftill continued to treat me with a repetition of himfelf and his 
horfc, his own feats and Ids horfe’s feats; to be filent when ill- 
tempered, and loquacious when gay; to flog the attendants at the 
earavanferas ; order the beft horfes, and eat the beft vi(iiu!al3, and to 
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give me the bcfl. of both ; and finally, wc had our fallings out and 
fallings in again : but I had not the mortification of feeing any more 
women tied in facks on horfes’ backs, and excoriated with a ride of 
fifty miles a day. 

As we rode along we overtook feveral times ftraggling Callenders, 
a kind of Mahomedan monks, who profefs poverty and great fanc- 
tity; they were drefled all in rags, covered widi filth, carried a 
gourd, by way of bottle, for wat|:r—1 prefume fometimes for wine 
too—and bore in their hands a long pole decorated with rags, and 
pieces of cloth of various colours. They are fuppofed by the vulgar 
to have fupcrnatural powers: but Haffan, who feemed to have caught 
all his ideas from his betters, exprefled no fort of opinion of tlieni; 
Ivi falanid to them, and gave them money, however. It was extn- 
erdinary enough, that they were all in one ftory—all were going on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca— or, as they call it, Hadje. 

As foon as ever we got out of their fight and hearing, Haffan fiiook 
his head, and repeated “Hadje, Hadje!” feveral times douhtingiv, 
and grinned, as he was accuftomed to do when he was difpleafed, witii- 
out being able to raanifeft anger. “ Hadje !” he would cry, “ I 
Hadje!” I afked him what he meant j and he faid, that thefe fellows 
were no more going to Mecca than I w^as, “ I Iiavc a thoufaiid and a 
thoufand times,” faid he, “met Callenders on the road, and alwavs 
found them facing towards Mecca. If I am going fi)uthward, I always 
overtake them; if northward, I meet them; and all the time tlicy are 
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going wherever their bufinefs carries them. I overtook,” continued 
he, “ one of them one^day, and I gave him alms and pafied him by ; 
he was coming, he faid, after me, towards Mecca; but I halted on 
purpofe for a day, and he never paffed ; and a merchant arriving at 
the fame caravanfera informed me, he had met the very fame fellow 
four leagues farther northward ; who had anfwered him with the 
fame ftory, and ftill had his face turned towards the fouth.” 

Fifty years ago, no man in Turkey would have dared to hold this 
language; but every day’s experience evinces that the light of rcafon 
fpreads its rays fail through the world—even through Turkey; and 
furnUhes a well founded hope, that in another lialf century every 
monkifh impoftor (I mean real impoftors), whether they be Maho- 
medan monks, or Chriftian monks, will be chafed from focicty, and 
forced to apply to honeft means for fubfiftence. 
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JOURNEY TO INDIA, &c. 


LETTER XLIII. 


After paffing through an immenfe tra6l of country, 
diftinguilhed by nothing that could ferve even as a circuniftance 
to mark and remember our daily journeys, but which I obfei-ved 
to grow manifeJftly worfe, both in Ibil and climate, as we proceeded 
Southward, we came in fight of the famous city of Bagdad, on 
the feventh day from that on which we left Moful, and on the 
eighteenth from that of my departure from Aleppo; in which 
eighteen days we had rode fourteen hundred miles, partly through 
a route which no European, I have reafon to believe, ever took 
before. 

On entering the city, I defircd my guide to conduft me to the 
houfe of a Merchant, to whom I had got letters of credit and intro- 
duftlon. He took me accordingly through the windings of feveral 
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ftrccts, aii^ at laft flopped at the door of an Armenian Merchant, or 
Coja^ where he made me alight, and come in. I was received with 
great poiitenels; and, on producing my letter, found that he was 
not the perfon to whom it was diredled : I accordingly made a 
fuitable apology, and was for retiring to find the houfe of the 
“proper *pcrfon, for which purpofe the Armehian offered me a 
lervant, when, to my great aftonifliment, my Tartar interfered ; 
faid that it was to this Merchant he brought all his goods, and 
that I muft remain where I was; at the fattie time ordering the 
Armenian, in a peremptory tone, to take charge of me, and ufe 
me well. It was in vain that the Armenian endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain to him the nature of the bufinels, and that I infilled I muft 
go to the other Merchant— Hass an was peremptory, and de¬ 
clared that I ftiould not. It was fo extremely outri and ridicu¬ 
lous, that I could not be angry; and the good Armenian uniting 
his voice with diat of the Tartar, and entreating me to favour 
him with my company, I acquiefeed, and itideed remained in his 
houfe all the time I was at Bagdad. This was proof pofitivc, if 
any other than I already had was wanting, that he confidered me 
merely as a pfoce of mercdiandife, which he w'as bound (according 
to the language of Merchants) to deliver in good order and con¬ 
dition. , - - . 

I had undcitaken, before leaving Aleppo, to give the guide^ if 
he adled confonnably to my wiflies, and behaved wcH, twettfy 
pounds over and above the hundred provided by the agreement: I 

therefore 
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therefore fetit for him, to fettle finally, and part. He had heard 
that I was a perfon different from what he'had fiippofed me to be i 
but it did not alter his condudl, as might be expeded, or make 
him ftoop to cringing; he ftill fpoke with the lame honeff, bold 
fiimiliarity; and when I gav« him the promifed twenty pounds, 
he never hinted, cringed for, or even looked as if he cxpedled ii^ 
more : but when we came to part, the feelings he difclofed, and 
thofe I myfelf felt, convinced me, that Man is not naturally that 
hrute which prejudice has made him ; and, when left to its own 
operations, the human heart would be uniformly kindly, affedlion- 
ate, and lympathetic: the poor, rough, unpolilhed Turk, betrayed 
the ftiongcff marks of fenfibility, and I myfelf once more felt the 
uneafinefs of partmg- 

I think this is die proper place to give you my oplnhm of the 
Turks, while the reeddedfion of honeft Hassan is frelh in my 
mbd; and I cannot do it better than by quoting the words of an 
excellent French Writer— 

“ The Turks (lays M. du Loi») arc naturally a good people, 
whidi is not to be aferibed to the climate; for the Greeks born 
** in the lame climate lave very different difpofitions, and retain 
“ only the bald qualities of their anceftors, viz. roguery, treachery, 

** and vanky. , The Turks, on the contrary, priding thdmfelves 
on their integrity and modefty, arc diffiaguilhed in general by 
“ fn {^n, ingenuous fimplicity of manners; courtiers only ex- 

“■ cepted. 
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ccpted, who, in Turkey, as eve^y where elfe, are the flavcs of 
ambition and avarice/* 

The name of Bagdad has been fo renowned in Eaftern ftory, 
and is the fcenc of fb many of thofc bewitching tales which we 
find tranflated, or pretended to be tranflatcd, from the Arabic and 
Perfian, that I f(dt great plcaiure in feeing it, and conceived my- 
felftobe at the very fountain-head of m^vellous adventure and 
romance. Fraught with this idea, I was impatient to go forth 
into the town; and notwithfianding the weather was beyond con¬ 
ception hot, I paraded a number of. ftreets: but never did I, in 
the courfe of nay life, fee a place fo calculated to bcly the opinion 
one would form of it from the Eaftcm tales. It appeared to me 
to be among the m<^ difegrcj^ble cities ot the world, and has no 
one circumfeance thirt I could difcover to rffiohimend it: the heat 
is fo great, th^ in the Summer-time the inhdtntants are forced to 
keep their markets in the night, and to He all night in the open 
air on the terraces of their houfes. 

The Armenian with whom I refided, did every thing in his- 
pow«r to render the pl^e agreeable to me; and I fliall always re¬ 
tain a lively fenfe of his goodnefs and holpitality i Iw was not only 
generous and polite, but well informed, and pleafmgin ccaivcrla- 
tion. I took occafion to exprdS to him the difeppi^intmcnt I felt 
at finding Bagdad fo very dilFcrent from what I expeded,; and' 
told him t|»t I had, when a youth, Icatwd to tbiiik highly bf ^ 
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or rather romantically, from reading Eaftern tales. This led to a 

convcrlation on the Arabian Nights Entertainments, a copy of 

which he had in the Arabic, and produced it: he then Ihcwcd 

me, with great triumph, a French tranflation of them, printed at 

Paris, which he had read, and declared that the tranflation was 

Jiothing at all in comparilbn with the original. I believe he was 

well qualified to judge, for he was a perfcdl mafter of the French 

language, 
o o 

We talked of the Eaftern talc of the Man, who, in a re¬ 
verie, increafes his flock till he gets lb rich as, in irriagination, to 
marry the Cadi’s daughter, &c. $cc. smd in kicking his wife, kicks 
all his glafles about, and deftroys the whole of his vifibnary for¬ 
tune. I prailed the humour of it much—** Sir,” laid he, “ there is 
nothing in it that may not be ex^rienced frequently in aSual life: 
thofe waking dr^ms are the ulual concomitants of opium: a man 
who has accuflomed himfclf to the pernicious praflice of bating 
opium, is conftantly fubjefl to them. I have, in the courie of my 
time, found a thoufand of thofe dreamers holding forth in the ple¬ 
nitude of imaginary power. I have flen a common porter become 
Cadi, and order the baftinado. I have leen a wretched tailor railed 
by the cfFcffe of opium to the office of Aga of the Janiflaries, dc- 
pofing the; Sultan, and ordering the bow-ftring to all about him* 

1 have fecn Ibme indulging in the blandilhments of love with Prin*- 
and Others wallowing in the wealth ofGolconda. But the 
raoft cxtraordinaiy vifionaty of this kind I ever met with, was ope 

who 
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who imaging himfelf tranllatcd to Pai^fe, co-«eqtiai toMafemet, 
'ftlid fitting by the fide of that prophet* argiiutg -wiiii Wm in de- 
ftiicc of the life of wine and : . he ar^d«ii’‘ naoft itlgenioufiy* 

iiftened in fitence to the fuppof&dsrfghinents <)f has idver&tr, an- 
fwered "dbeai, rcphed, i^oined, kid M& ‘'growing 

at hift angry* dbat be was as a good a -jaropbc* as hitn, did 

hot caie la' fi| Ftff Hito* and ctdled.him fool and 4lfe-^apbet. A 
Turk who was prefijnt, in the .falncfs of his zeal, laid a Aick verv 
*' heavily acrofe his iffiouiders, and ptit an end to the Vifion: and nc- 
' Vtr did l^ee a wretchio abjedh ^o forlorn,' or fd mhcrabirdelpond- 
”ing j. he pat his forehead to the groudd, which fee' wet with his 
'"'tears, drying," Mercy, Mahoitki-!'j^ mercy, 

Alla h-^mor OooM he %dreikf(&l3iistheTmn ofopinm) till be got 
' a frefii fiipply of 4t ih hb aiouth, wh^foda gavd him a fcmpbnirj^ 

UntjueftJombly,' Bagdad Was tince a great dkyi, of flourifoing 
eommetCc; bat the Snltkn AMoakTH the Foarth, when he wuide 
himfclf mafter of it, put the richoft Merchants fotl^ there to 
death; and it hasWver fince graduallydeefotod; About. 
journey, from it, lie the ruins of the met femkir^tyk^BWbyJon. 
I Was much difpofed to go to foe it; atid thkxcc dn^ dowh the 
Euphrates to Biaflbra: but nny Armenian hoft was 

nothing in it to rcdoir^nfo a perfon iik half 
that magnificent oity, which was fiacty kfiies'in 
which was cncorapaflcd with walls ei^y^foVew'' 'fok'- 

and 
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and three hundred and fifty in height, nothing was to be fcen but 
the bare foundations of fome great edifices. The Tower of Belus, 
and the I^ce of Nebuchadnezzar, lie. with the reft. in undiftin- 
guiftied ruin. The greateft curiofities, then, were, in the firft 
place, the ruins of a building faid to be the famed Tower of Babel, 
which appeared to have been half a league in CjOmpafsj and the re¬ 
mains of a vaft bridge over the Euphrates, wihere it is half a league 
broad. 

I was not more anxious to arrive at the city of Bagdad than I 
was to leave it; and having written letters, and put them in a way 
of being forwarded to Europe, I took leave of my friendly ho^ji- 
table Armenian, and, with a thoufand acknowledgments for his 
kindneft, let out on horleback to a place on the Tigris, where I 
embarked in a boat, in order to proceed to Bafibra. This river, 
known fince the firft records of human exiftence by Geographers, 
is remarkable for its rapidity, whence, Pliny fays, it has the 
name of Tigris, (in the Median language, a dart); and for its 
extraordinary courfe, which is in many places under ground, riles 
in Armenia, finks into the earth near mount Taurus, and rutis 
xmder a mountain—then riling at the other fide, follows its courle 
through the lake Thefpites—again finks frequently under ground, 
and continues hid at one time for a fpace of twenty-tfivc miles; 
where, once more emerging, it glides along with a very rapid 
ftream, meets the Euphrates at a place called Korna, pafifes through 
BalTora, - and falls into the Perfian Gulph. 

B As 
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^ A* thc fcoit in which 1 tookjny had no rnivcmence for 

•xihiidaig thi» vI(Ji»ncc of the lun^ e»;ept «n awning, I fofferecl 
nctrebiely from the heat. The rivter Was grand; but the 
Jnnks, aiid contiguous country, contained nothing to attrad: no¬ 
tice—no obje^i to divetfify the dreaty, ddferted afpedl of the fcene 
-?-notlang to rOcmi for refle^HOn, or give birth io a new 

idea. . 1 do hi^ rem^^ubcf to have ever paffed through fuch a vaft 
extent of country, fo uniformly dull and uninterefting. The only 
Ihit^ tliiai '&rved 'toke^the mind alive, was the apprehenhon of 
Tfdifcers^' who, in great numbers, hover over this river, and plun¬ 
der paff^tgers. We had taken tare, on leaving Bagtkd, to be 
aireli provided with 6ee-arms; and they did us yeMUen's fervicc*^— 
for we were frequently attacked by rohfe6r& witha view to plun¬ 
der, but found that ib^lhot or two dif|>erfed’ ataJ' fcnt them off in 
conftematioa. One h^ht, however* in jinffing a creek, , we per¬ 
ceived Serial boats UEiing from it,, in great order, and in a man¬ 
ner that evinced method and preisedkatiop': We fifently prepared 
for their rcceptkai, and were completely nsady to meet them 
warmly, while they thought us quite unprepared* and uncon- 
icidus of their approach; they firft endeavoured to board us by 
liirprife: wilhing rather to frighten than to kill them* we began 
by firing over their heads; on which they fet up- the moft^ horrible 
fliouts, and rufhed on with a tumultuous rapidity, making fhe 
moft terrible noife, in order to intimidate us; they were by tins 
time quite near us; Wc therefore took aim at them* and let fly, 

and 
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and immediately perceived them in gfeat confufion, feme of the 
boats lofing their helm, and felling with the ftream on the others: 
at laft we few them iheer off, and they gave us no farther trouble. 


LETTER XLIV. 


After eight or ten as difegreeable days as I remember 
to have fpent in my life, weakened with inceifent wsn^chiiig, 
haraffed with bodily fatigue, and melted with the exceffive heat 
of the luu, I arrived at the city of Baflbra, where I w^ rficeited 
with the utmofl: holpitality by Mr. La roue he, the Ceonpany’a 
Relident from Bombay, who did every thing poffible fer my 
accommodation, and procured pio every inftruflion reipefUng my 
further progrels. 

This city, as well as Bagdad, is famous in marvellous ffory. 
The country about it is confidered by the natives as the beft Ipot 
in Alia, though the burning winds amioy and frequently deftroy 
travellers, overwhelming them wkh mountains of hot fend, 
driven, like waves of the lea, before tlic tempeft out of the 
neighbpuring d^ferts. It carries on a great trade, and is inhabited 
by vaff numbers of Chriftians mid Jev^s. The Englilli and 
Dutch have faflories here, as well for the purpofe of 'commerce, 

B 2 as 
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as the' tranfit of tlifi)ktches, by "way of Damafcus and Aleppo, 
to Europe. Tire richeft meirchai^ilo of India and Europe are 
brought here in caravans; and its opulence is greatly increafed 
by the cara\^ns of Pilgrims, who pafs through it on their way to 
Mecca, and pay great duties, bartering for many rich commodities. 
The horfes of tliis place are celebrated for their fuperior excel¬ 
lence : it is laid that they will run thirty hours without meat or 
drink; i doubt the fadl, and Ihould be forry to lee fo inhuman an 
experiment tried. 

One comfortable circumftance attending Baflbra is, that at 
night the llreets may be walked with perfed fafety at all hours. 
It is lubjed to an Arab Prince, who is tributary to the Turk, 
«nd whofe mvenue is very great, as well from the above-men- 
^ned caufes, as becaule he gives full liberty to all Nations to 
come and tfade to his capital. 

From l^lTora I took my paflage in a date-boat going to 
Mulkat, expeding to get from thence a fpeedy paflage to Bombay; 
but the boast Iprung a leak at lea, and we were obliged to run into 
Buflieer, where I was very hcrfpitably received and entertained by 
Mr. Galley, the Company’s Refident.. 

There really leemed to be an unufual fatality attending me 
'tihatmghout the whole of my journey. You will rccoHed, in the 
firft inllance, I was prevented, by the war with France, from going 
by the dired route which I Ihould otherwife have taken, and 
obliged to pafe through the Low Countries and GcrmaB5r*-^'In the 

next 
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next place, at Venice I was dilappointed in obtaining a pafTage to 
Latacha?a; and, immediately on the heels of that, loft my fervant 
at Triefte, by fending him for letters to Venice—Afterwards, 
w'hen I had gone to Alexandria with expeiftation of travelling 
through Egypt, and viewing that interefting part of the world, I 
found myfelf prevented by the unhappy circumftances of the 
country—the plague raging in Alexandria, and all the roads 
being blocked up by an incurfion of the Arabs. Thus mortified 
and dilappointed, I turned about, in order to make my W'ay in 
another direiftion ; and arriving at Cyprus, found, to my infinite 
fixrprife and regret, that an epidemic difeaft, little fiiort of the 
plague, prevailed there, and fwept off the inliabitants in great 
numbers; when, after furmounting all thole obftacles, I arrived at 
Aleppo, the firft infOTmation I got was, that the caravan was 
gone, and that it would be a long time before another would be 
ready; and my departure from Aleppo was attended with circum¬ 
ftances no lefs inaufpicious than my entrance—At Moful I 'expe¬ 
rienced another dilappointment, by the river’s being dried up, 
and rendered imprafticable by boats—My paflage from Baflbra to 
Mulkat was impeded by the veffel fpringing a leak—And now, 
when at laft I hoped to get from Bulheer to Bombay, T was^ 
ftopped by the intelligence that the Gulph was blocked up by 
French privateers, infomuch as no veffel could hope to efcape. I 
was therefore obliged to remain at Bulheer, till a Company’s 
frigate, commanded by Captain Hardy, and foon expcdled, 

Ihould 
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fKould afford rw opportmyty of proceeding to Bombay. Time, 
however, brought that period about;, and I took my paffage, and 
arrived at Eonibayj where J iodn after embarked on board a 
Portuguefe veftel, being the only conveyance that offered for me 
to proceed to |ld^ras: fhe was fitft bound to Goa, and we ar¬ 
rived fafely at that ifland, where I was received with great polite- 
neft, and tareated with the moft friendly attention, by Mr. 
HsNsnAWj the Englhh Refident 

Goa bdemgs to the Portuguefe; the Viceroy of that Nation lives 
there in great pomp. It was once the feene of the moft abominable 
cruelties, exercifed by that flagitious people on'the natives, under 
pretended zeal fer Chrifthmity— I had read the Abbe Raynal’s 
glowing defcript«» of it j and as I trod the ground, my frame 
trembled at flie thou^ts of tlas maftacr^ perpetrated there. 

I to get from Gt«t, and yet I lodccd forward to my 

departure wttli a fiapirt uneafii«fe, frf I was entirely unable 
to account—I wilhed to proceed^ and yet ferae fecret foreboding 
whifpered to my heart that I was on the verge of calamity: fir 
powerful was it,.im(ife obftinate, that 1 could neither reaibn away 
its admonitions, nor refift its impreftions ; and fomething inceflantly 
^told me, in as plain language as if a human being ipokc, that I 
ihpuld fuffer a dreadful misforfonc. As I had all my Kfc been an 
enemy , to fuperftition,.! felt my fpfrRinfelted, and my underftand- 
ing degraded, by the involuntary, vifiory which I aflowed .to this 
impreflionr—I .cesntfoated iit with, teafiav*. with ridicule, wkh felfr 

contempt 
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contempt—all in vain: in fpite of me, I became the very flavc of 
gloomy prefentiment; and in order to get the liaccedaneous aid of 
a friend’s reafon, as well as to be prepared, I commimidated the 
ftate of my feelings to Mr» HeKtshaw. In vain he endeavoured 
to cheer me: all he could do was to give me his counfel; in conle- 
quence of whicii I adhaally fettled all thy affairs up to that day, 
made my will, left it with Mr. Henshaw, and, full of dreadful 
forebodings oflliipwrcck, went on board a Portuguefe Ihow bound 
to Madras. 

It was now the eighteenth day of May when we feiled from 
Goa. The hemifphere had been for fome days overcaft with clouds: 
fome light fhowcrs of rain had fallen; and you may comtlude that 
it did not tend to raife my fpirits, or free me fford ray-ojiunous ap 
preheufions, to hear that thofe circ-umftanoes indicatedi|p apf^oach- 
ing gale of wind. I obfaw^ moreover, that the vei&i was much 
too deep in the water, being greatly overloaded—-that Ihe was in 
many rei^eds defc(ftive, and, as the feamen fay, ill-found, and in 
fhort very unfit to encounter a gale of wind of any violence. I 
fcomed, boWcvcr, to pcid to thofc united imprcffiom, and deter* 
mitred to proceed. . . 

On the nineteenth, the fky was obfcured by.imrachfc fleeces of 
clouds, fiirchai^d withinflamroablc mattectand in the evening, the 
.rain fell in torrents,..firmanjent darkened apsce^ fuddfcn night 
came on, and the borrors.of eactreriw darknefe were, rendered ftill 
more horrible by the peals of thunder which rent the air, arid the 
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frequent flafhes of lightnhig, which fe^ed only to fltew us the hor¬ 
ror of our fituation, and leave us in increafed darknefs: mean-time 
the wind became more violent, blowing oh the fliore; and a heavy 
fca, raifed by its force, united with it to make our ftate more for¬ 
midable. 

By day-light on the morning of the twentieth, dbie gale had in¬ 
creafed to a furious tempeft; and the fea, keeping pace with it, 
ran mountain-high; and as it kept invariably to the fame point, the 
Captain and Officers became ferioufliy alarmed, and almofr per* 
funded that the South-weft Monfoon had fet in, which, if it were 
lb, would render it abfolutely impoftiblc for us to weathei- the coaft. 
All that day, however, we kept as clofe as the violence of the 

weather would allow us to the wind; but the fea canted her head 

¥ * 

fo to leewaj^ that (he made more lee than head-way; and the 
rigging was fo ftrained with the work, that we liad little hope of 
keeping off the fhore, unlefs the wind changed, of which there was 
not now. the fmalleft probability. During the night there was no 
intermiflion of the fnow: many of the tails flfew into ribbons; fame 
of the rigging was carried away; and tuch exertions were made, 
that, before morning, every ftick that could poffibly be ftruck was 
down upon the deck. 

About feven o’clock on the morning of the twenty-firft, I was 
alarmed by an unufual ooife upon the deck, and, running up, per¬ 
ceived that every remaining fail in the veffcl, the fore-taii alone ex-- 
cepted, was totally carried away. The fight was horrible; and 

the 
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the whole ycffel ptoiieated a as dreadfid to the jfeeKngs m 

moiid%Uig to.hiaQ^;{tf;idc> . had 
Iwlpklhicfeof dc%o*idciii^»,.bBt ^ firealtaof inft- 

nitj. 

ing his hair ia handfuls frcmi hb head—ihcre» finnic o£ iteejnew 


i^crc cail upon thfdr fawsc?*-; 


tbnr hatidsi,! and finding, 


with all the extravagance (^laa^rar fakt^ in their Ibces-^thcre, 

than to allay ^ ftorm. One of tyur |af%Bge% was Purfer 

of aiiEnglilhJEastrhidiain^ M|;<^b^ of a nan, 

a^d, with an air of diflrafUon and deep de^af his 

fa rr ^ wa^ ftaikingsfcottt ^hb.#^ I peroeiy^to to he on 
■the point of tumblers, to .theundif- 

ni8y«d,|ict#5j;;^ that, 

jt;Wo«ld,.,flwi^ dw mind, I 

withm«cbdj^^jjhyprcv^t^^^^ , '-r; ,. .■ 

tai% hack (if po^iB)to,3wi^' 

ftirfe ,<d what he owed j* .'his ^ d^.aa _a Goeii- ^ 
to his digni^ as a num,: I tahxted^^^ encoat- 
rage the la^cas by his example; and ftroftt to raifeyi % 

^yiqg ^4 iiot,a|^^^^aae to terrible 

-nfC i A ■ i;- . 

'■W h flB I was thws t^lcgred, to® ^^arboard 

!, lent ti^ down. The vcf- 

fel 
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lei to fiok beneath its'weight* fkiverai) and remained 

niotionlefs-'oit was a txKaneiit of critical fuipenle; fancy made 
me think I felt her -gradually defccnding—I gave myfelf up as 
gone, and fummoncd all my fortitude to bear approaching death 
with becoming manhood. 

Juft at this crifis, the water, ^which ruftwid with incredible 
4brce throng all ports of the veflel, brcatght out floating, and 
'nearly fuSbcatcd, another Bnghfh paflbnger, who was endea¬ 
vouring to take a little repofe in a ftnall cabin boarded off from the 
deck i. he was a very ftout young man, and full of true fpirit. 
Finding that the vclfel was not, as t had thought, going imme¬ 
diately down, he joined me in exhorting the Captain to his duty: 
we perfuaded him to throw the guns overboard, as well as a 
number trunks and packages -with which the veffcl was much 
encumbered; and, with feme little eiartioin, we got the pumps 
fet agoing. * 

Here 1 will flop, knowing the warm fen-Sality of my FAede- 
’ ajck’s miad ; and, convinced that his lympathetk heart will go 
hand^mohand wkh his Father's fUffbings, 1 will not overcharge 
•it with grief by ah immediate cootinuaticn^ of the huflnefi, but 
^fer it to aaiother Letter, 
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L E T T E R XtV. 


The name oi the Engli^ paflcnger, whom I mentioned, 
to you in my laft Letter as aflifling me in getting the Captain and 
Mariners to do their duty, was Halj.. He was a young ipan pf* 
a moft amiable dilpofition, and with it polTened all that, manly 
fpirit that gives prelejnce pf mind hi es3dgence5,o^ danger. lie and 
I having, with gyeat .difficulty, got fome hands tP flick to the 
pumps, flood at the wheel, at pned to aflift the men, and prevail 
them from quitting it; and,, although hopclcfs, detemc^ed that 
no efiort pradlicable on our parts fhp^d be wanting tp.db^jpt«;§fefya' 
tion of the veflcL The water, however, gained upcay the pumps, 
notwithfbndmg every effort? and-it evidently appeared that we 
could not keep her loi^ above water. ; 

At ten o’clock the wind feemed to increaife, .and amounted to 


a downright hurricane: the fky was 6 ^tirejl^ dj^red with 
black efouds^ and the rain fell fo thick, that obje^s wpce not dif- 
cernible frikn the wheel to the fhip’s head. Soon the pumps were 
choakei, '^d could no longer be worked? diai d^lmay feized on 
all-—nothing hut 'unuttemHe dcijp>air, filait an^ifh, and horror, 
wrought up to frenzy, was to be feen; not a fingle foul was ca- 

'■,■3 , v*'*' i - • , S. ' , . ' ' . . ■* K 
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pable of an to be ufcful—all feemed finioro dcflrotis to exthi- 

guifh their calamities by embracing death, than wilHng, by a 
painful exertion, toxut^oidit. 

At about eleven o'clock we could plainly diftlnguifh a dread¬ 
ful roaring nolle, refembliag that' of Wavii* foUii^ againft rocks; 
hut the dfttknfcfi of the day, and the accom|»anymg i«iu5, pre¬ 
vented us firoitt feeing arty difbtttce; and if they were rocks, wc 
imlghK be ai^ally dafhed to pieces on them before' wc could per¬ 
ceive tbem. At twelve o^dock, however, the weather cleared 
np a little, and bodr the' wind and the lea leemed to have abated: 
the vciy expanlion of the pfofped round the IHip wars exhilerating t 


and as fhe weather grew better, and dte.fea lefs furious, the fenfes 
of the po<^e returned, and the gene^1h;i^>e&dii»i began to de- 
creafe. ’ ^ 


Hie weadter'cpntinuing to cleaftqp, Wein fbme time (hlcovcred 
breakers and large- rocks- wjthoU^ fide ’of *us i. ib> that it appeared 
we mail: lave pafled quite dofe to them, hnd were now fairly 
hemmed hi between them and thelaath 


In this veiy tadricaljunftuiTe,theC!aptain,entJfdfy contraiy to ^ 
eplniOnt, adopted the dangerous relblutioh of letring go anchor,, 
to bring her up with her head’ to the lea; But, ritough no ‘ lea- 
man, my commori teofe teddme &at ibe could nCVer ride it out, 
but muft dSredly g? down. The event ndftrfy^jujfBlSed tifl^ 'judg¬ 
ment t for ^ htd IcarCefy bifeen: at ahchbf before an erionnous iea 


rolling over her, overwhelmed’ and filled her with Wialcf, and 


every 
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tfperf oiwmimca certamly finkuag-«-Qn, 

the iajftartf, a with a jirdcncc of labd worthy an oW 

£ag^i& nsariacT,^ took aa axe, rm &rwatd, aisrfxrut the cable. 

Oa £BidB^her&Jf -ftp^ the vefiel agaiti floated* aad, o^c aa 
effiwt to «glrt iwrfblf j hut. fl^e was abnto^ conapietely water* 
le^od, atuf heeled to hohoarfl fo muchflsat the gunnel lay under 
water, We^heti e&deavwred to Acer as £aft as we gouM for the 
land, whi^ we> knew couM not be at any great dUhince, though 
we were uoable todilcover it through the liaay wcafocr: the fore* 
iai! was ioc«&aed; % great eflbrts in roHii^, foe righted a little, 
her gunnel was gfA above w^ter, and we foudded ^ well as we 
could before the wind, winch foil blew h^on footer and at 
about tu'o okkic^ the land ap|:f(^aa^ <fifomce a head. 

The love of life oomrtMwails all other coniideiationfr in the 
ihind of Mast. The uncestairtty we..i^ un<for with In^rd to the 
foore before usy which to belieye jMit of 

Hvnait 4i.i,i*s dbfniiucin^; where we foouldnaeet wifo the naoflr 
rigoroins treatinent, not ulhthate deaths was fotg<^tm in the 
joylM a8d;we ^dded towards the foote in 

all the ethd^ng teandports of peopfo ^hatched foom the jaws of 

l(; i'..'' * ■i ' i- . ' 

Thin;'g^:am,o£ 1^5'r,h^H!eineHdbHs 

'•at.flem» a^e, even-y ^g before 

,ity. «he: 

' w^d fo'fiecj^aodtore uf :foa>'vei7r^:bdis:o£thedeckr*<^ 
•-< veyed 
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veycd the men who flood at the wheel forward, and fwept them 
overboard. I was flandiiig, at the time, near the wheel, and for- 
tunatWy had hold of the taffarel, which enabled me to rclifl in part 
the weight of the wave. I was, however, fwept off my feet, and 
dafhed againft the main-maft. . The jerk from tlw taffarel, which 
I held very tenacioufly, feemed as if it would have diflocated my 
arms: however, it broke the impetus of my motion, and in all 
probability faved me from being dafhed to pieces againft the 
maft. 

I floundered about in the water at the foot of the maft, till at 
length 1 got on my feet, arid feized a rope, which I held in a ftate 
of great embarraffment, dubious what I fhould do to extricate my- 
felf, At this inftant I perceived that Mr. Hall bad got upon the 
capftern, and was waving his hand to me.to follow his example:' 
this I wifhed to do, though it was an enterprife of fbme rifk and 
difficulty; for, if .I loft the bold I had, a fingle motion of the vef- 
Icl, or a full wave, would certainly carry me oyerboard. I made 
a bold pufh, however, and fortunately accomplifhed it. Having 
attained this flation, I could the better furvey the wreck, and faw 
that the water was nearly breaft-high on the i^uartcr-deck, (for the 
vcfTcl was deep-waifted); and I perceived thp unfortunate Englifh 
Purfer Handing where the water was moft fhallow, as if watching 
with patient expcflation its Hfing, and alyaitlng death: I caUed to 
him to come mus, but be fhookhis head m dcfpair, arid faid, in a 
lamentable tone, ** It is allbver with us ! 0od have mercy upon 

us!” 
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tis!”—then {eated himfelf with feeming compofqre on a chair which 
happened to be rolling alx)ut in the wreck of the deck, and in a few 
minutes afterwards was wafhed into the lea along with it, where 
he was Ipeedily releafed from a ftatc ten thouiand times worle than 
death. 

During this univerfal wreck of things, the horror 1 was in could 
not prevent me from obferving a very curious circumlVance, which 
at any other time would have excited laughter, though now it pro¬ 
duced no other emotion than furprife—We happeixed to be in 
part laden vnth mangoes, of wliich the ifland of Goa is known to 
produce the fineft in the world; Ibme of them lay in baikets on 
the poop: a little black boy, in the moment of greateft danger, had 
got fcated by them, devouring them voracioufly, and crying all the 
time moft bitterly at the horrors of his fituation! 

The . veflel now got completely water-logged; and Mr* 
Hall and I were employed in forming conjeftural calculations 
how many minutes Ihe could keep above water, and conlbling one 
another on the unfortunate circumftances under which we met—• 
lamenting that fate had thus brought us acquainted only to make 
us witneiTes of each other’s milcry, and then to fee one anotlier no 
more. 

As the larboard fide of the veflel was gradually going down, 
the deck, and of courfe the capftern, became too nearly perpendicu¬ 
lar for us to continue on it: we therefore forelaw the neceflity of 
quitting it, and got upon the ftarboard fide, holding feft by the gun¬ 
nel. 
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ticl, ttn4 allowing our bodies and legs to yield to the fea as it broke 
over us. Thus we continued for fomc time: at length the feverity 
of the labour fo entirely exhaufted our ftrength and ^irits, that our 
heft hope leemed to a Ipeedy conclufion to our painful death; and 
we began to have ferious intentions of letting go our hold, and yield¬ 
ing ourfclves up at once to the fury of the waves. 

The vcflcl, which all this time drifted with the fea and wind, 
gradually approximated the fhore, and at length ftruck the ground, 
which for an inftant revived our almoft departed hopes; but we 
{&cm found that it did not in the fmallcft degree better our fitua- 
tion-—Again I began to yield to utter defpair—again I thought of 
letting go my hold, and Cnkmg at once: It is impoflible, thought I, 
ever to efcape—why, then, prolong, for a few minutes, a painful 
exiftence that muft at laft be given up ? Yet, yet, the alHubduing 
love of life foggcfled, that mai»y tlungs apparently impoflible had 
come to p^s; and I faid to myfelf. If life is to bfc loll, why not 
foie it in a glorious ftruggle ? ShoaU I forvive it by accident, life 
will be rendered doubly Iweet to me, and I ftill more worthy of 
' ft«by perfeveriftg fortitude. 

While I was employed in this train of refleftion, I perceived 
feme of the people colleding together, talking, and holdh^ a 
confultation—It immediately occurred to me, that they were de- 
wfing fbme plan for efcaping from the wreck, and getting on 
ftore: and, ib natural is it for Man to cling to hk fellow-ercature 
for fopport in difiicnlt or dangerous exigences, I propofed to 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hall to join them, and take a fliare in the execution of 
the plan—obferving to him at the lame time, that I was deter¬ 
mined at all events to quit the veflel, and truft to the proteftion 
and guidance of a luperintending Providence for the reft. 


LETTER XLVI. 


As prodigality of life is, in Ibme cafes, the excels of 
virtue and courage—lb there are others in which it is vice, mcan- 
nefe and cowardice. True courage is, according to the circum- 
ftances under which it is to operate, a$ rigidly tenacious and vigi¬ 
lant of life in one cafe, as it is indifferent and regardiefs in ano¬ 
ther ; and I think it is a very ftrange contradiftion in the human 
heart (although it often happens), that a man who has the moll 
, unbounded courage, in feeking death even in the cannon’s mouth, 
lhall yet want the neceflary relblution to make exertions to fave his 
life in cafes of ordinary danger- The unfortunate Englilh Purfer 
could not coUedt courage lufficicnt to make an effort to fave him- 
felf; and yet I think it probable that he would have faced a bat¬ 
tery of artillery, or expofed himfelf to a pillpl-lhot, if occafion 
required, as loon as any other nxan. Thus it appears at firll view: 
but may not this fceming incongruity be explained by laying, that 

P perlbnal 
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piirfbBil cbllt^gfe arid fortitode arie dliieHsnt iJiirilitBS tKs rtitttd 
6c^y, arid depend upbh tfife feiehrire bf crttiridily fritidtibiii? 

Be that as it rhay; f argtied tvitti myieUv iri t!ie hrilgHt df riSy 
calamitous frtriatidrii rijpbri the bf fortftridb ahd dfejWSibii» 

courage and cowardice; and, notwithftanding the ferious afpedl of 
affairs, found myfelf liftening to the fuggeftions of pride: What a 
paltry thing to yield, while ftrength is left: to ftili^b! Vanity her- 
felf had her hintj and wliifpered, “ Should I efcape by an effort of my 

'7 : 

own, what a glorious theme of einiltation!” There were, I confefs, 
tranfitory images in my mind, which, co-operating with the natural 
attachment to felf-prefervation, made me perfevere, and refolve to 
do foj while onevriftige of hope was left for the mind to dwell on. 

Obferving, as I told you before, the people confulting toge¬ 
ther, arid refolving to join thcMj i made an effort to get to the 
lee fhrouds, where they were ftanding, or rather clinging; but 
before I could accorilplifli it, I loft my hold, fell dorim the hatch¬ 
way (the gratings having been carried away with die Ibng-boat), 
and was for feme minutes entangled there amongft a heap of 
packages, which the violent fluihiations of the water had colleftdd 
on the lee fide. As the veffel moved with the lea, and the water 
Sowed in, the packages and I were rolled together—fometimes 
one, fometimes another, uppermoft; lb that I begah to be appre- 
henfive I Ihould not be able to extricate myfelf: by the mcreft 
accident, however, I grafped fometiiing that lay in my way, 
inade a vigorous fpring, and gained the lee fhrouds. Mr. Hall, 

who, 
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who followed me, ia foiaing t^»e forouds, came ihump againft me 
with fooh violence that I couki fcaroely retain my hold of the 
rigging* Compdiled 1^ tlw perUous Uti^on in wHch I Hood, I 
called oqt to shim for Qon’s fake to keep off, for that I was ren¬ 
dered quite breathlcls and worn out: he generoufly endeavoured 
to make way for me, and, in doing fo, unfortunately loft his 
hold, and wept down under the Ihip’s fide. Never, never fliall 
I forget my fenfations at this melancholy incident—I would have 
given millions of worlds that I could have recalled the words which 
made him move; my mind was wound up to the laft pitch of an- 
guifti: I may truly lay, that this was the moft bitter of all the 
bitter moments of my life, compared with which the other cir- 
cumftances of the fliipwreqk feemed leflened—for I had mfenfibly 
acquired an unufual efteem and warm attachment for him, and^ 
was doubtful whether,after being even the innocent occaf onof his 
falling,'"I ought to take further pains to preleive my own life. All 
thofe feniations were paffing with the rapidity of lightning through 
my thoughts, when, as much to my aftoniftiment as to my joy, I 
law him borne by a returning wave, and thrown among the very 
packages from w'hich I had but juft before, with luch labour and 
difficulty, extricated mylelf—In the end he proved equally fortu¬ 
nate, but after a much longer and harder ftruggle, and after luf- 
taining much more injur}'. 

I once more changed my ftation, and made my way to the 
poop, w'here I found myfelf rather more flieltered—1 carneftly 

D 2 wilhed 
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wiihed Mr. Hall to be with me, whatever might be my ultimate 
fate-~ari(l beckoned to him to come to me; but he only anfwered 
by thaking his head, in a feeble, deljionding manner—ftaring at the 
fame time wildly about him: even his Ipirit was fubdued; and 
defpair, I perceived, had begun to take pofleffion of his mind. 

Being a little more at eafe in my new flation than I had been 
before, I had more time to deliberate, and more power to judge. 
I recollefied, that, according to the courfe of time, the day \vas 
far gone, and the night quickly approaching: I reflefted, that for 
any enterprize whatfoever, day was much preferable to ni^t; 
and above all I conhdered, that the vcflcl could not hold lone to- 
gether—I therefore thought, that the beft mode I- could adopt 
would be, to take to the water with the firft boyant thing I could 
•fee; and, as the wind and water both feemed to run to the fliorc, 
■to take my chance in that way of reaching it. In purliiance of this 
refolution, 1’ tore off my fliirt, having before that thrown off the 
other parts of my drefs—1 looked at my fleeve buttons, in which 
was fet the hair of my departed children—and, by an involuntary ad 
of the imagination, alked myfelf the queftion, “ Shall I be lappy 
enough to meet them where I am now about to go ?i~fliall thofe 

dear laft remains, too, become a prey to the devouring deep ?’*_ 

In that inftant, reafon, fufpended by the horrors of the feene, 
gave way to inftiud; and I rolled my Ihirt up, and very carefully 
thruft it into a hole between decks, with the wild hopes that the 
-fleeve buttons might yet efcajpe untouched. Watching my oppor- 

t«nity,j,- 
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tunity, I faw a log of wood near the veffel, and, waving 

my hand to Mr. Hall as a laft adieu, jumped after it. Here, 
again, I was doomed to aggravated hardftiips—I had fcarcely 
touched the log when a great fea lhatched it from my hold: ftill 
as it came near me, I grafped at it inefTedually, till at lafl: it was 
completely carried away, but not before it had cut and battered 
and bruifed me in feveral places, and in a maimer that at any 
other time I (hould have thought dreadful. 

Death feemed inevitable; and all that occurred to me now to 
do, was to accelerate it, and get out of its pangs as fpeedily as 
poflible; for, though I knew how to fwim, the tremendous furf 
rendered fwimming ufelefs, and all hope from it would have been 
ridiculous. I therefore began tO' fwallow as much water as pofli- 
ble; yet, ftill rifing by the boyant principle of the waves to the 
furface, my former thoughts began to recur ; and whether it ^vas 
that, or natural inftin6l, which furvived the tem^rary impreffions 
of defpair,. I know not-—but, I endeavoured to fwim, which I had 
not done long, when I again difcovered the log of wood I liad loft 
floating near me,, and with fome difficulty caught it: hardly had 
it been an iriftant in my hands, when, by the fame unlucky 
means, I loft it again. I had often heard it laid in Scotland,. 
that if a man will throw himfelf flat on his back in the water, 
lie quite ftraight and lliff, and fufFcr himfelf to fink till the 
water gets into his ears, he will continue to float fo for ever: this 
occurred to me now, and I determined to try the experiment; 

fjt> 
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fo I threw myfelf on my back in the manner I have defcribed, and 
left myfeif to the dilpolal of Piicrvidencc; nor was I long till I 
found the truth of the faying-—for I ibated with hardly an effort, 
and began for the finft time to concei x fcmetliing like hopes of 
prelervation. 

After lying in this manner, committed to the-diferetion of the 
tides, I loon faw the volfel—:faw that it was at a confideraWe dif- 
tance behind me. Liveiieft hope began to play ribout my heart, 
and joy fluttered with a thouland gay fancies in my mind: I be¬ 
gan to form the favourable conclulion, that the tide was carrying 
me rapidly to land from the veffcl, and that I Ihould loon once 
more touch terra jirmu. 

This expe(51ation was a cordial that revived my exhaufted Ipi- 
rits: I took courage, and left myfeif ftill to the fame all-direfling 
Power that had hitherto preferved me, fcarcely doubting that I 
(hould loon reach the land.' Nor was I miftakeu; for, in a Ihort time 
more, without effort or edition, and without once turning from 
off my back, I found myfeif ftrike againJl tiie fendy beach. Over¬ 
joyed, as you may well fuppofe, to thehigheft pitch of tranfport at 
my providential deliverance, I made a convullive Ipring, and ran 
up a little diftance on the Ihore; but was fo weak and worn 
down by fatigue, and fo unable to clear my ftomach of the lalt 
water with which it was loaded, that I foddcnly grew deadly lick, 
and apprehended drat I had only exchanged one death for another; 
and in a minute or two fainted away. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLVII. 


That admirable man, and fegacious penetrating philo- 
(opher, Dr. Franklin* has left us, among innumerable inflruc- 
tions for the Cohdtfift of human life, and for rcmedvlns; many of 
the grievances of it, diredions for going a voyage at fea, and has 
particularly enforced the folly of quitting ihips haftily, and yield¬ 
ing one’s felf up to delpair. I am convinced, that nine tenths of 
the people who perilh by fliipwreck, pei ifli from the want W 
prefence of mind-, and fufficient fortitude to bear them out. Tne 
unhappy Purler, who fat deliberately in a chair, and fiiffcred 
himfelf, without a ftmggle, to be carried overboard, is an in- 
ftartcc in point. The feeble condud of the Captain and Crew is 
another. Had he, inftead of tearing his hair, raving, and ading 
the part of a bedlamite, encouraged his men, and taken vigorous 
meafircs in time; and Irad they, inftead of whimpering prayers 
on their knees, and whipping their images, made all clear, and 
prepared for the wortl; in fhort, load they, according to the mo¬ 
ral of the old fable, put their ilhoulder to the wheel, inftead of 
calling on Hercules, it is not impofTible but the vcflel might have 
been faved. 


As 
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As for my part, the joy of cfcaping immediate death made 
me blind to the other miieries of my fituation. Naked, moncylefs 
and friendlels, upon an unknown, and probably inhofpitable coaft, 
what rcafonable caufc had I to rejoice ? Perhaps, the revcrfe. But 
that i^msains to be feen. 

How long 1 continued in the fwoon into which I had fallen, 
k is impolfible for me to tell; but, w^en I recovered, I found my- 
felf furrounded by a guard of armed foidiers, fepoys, and pike- 
men. I knew them immediately to be the troops of Hyder Alli, 
and almoft pithed myfelf back into the waves again. Looking 
round, I faw that the people and effedls that had been laved from 
the wreck were coUefted all together along with me. 

^ In this ftate we remained till it was dark. A Lafcar * belonging 
to the veflel, perceiving that my nakednefs gave me great concern, 
tore into two a piece of cloth which he had tied round his waift, 
and gave me <me part of it, which afforded a fhort apron. This 
fimple a6l of a poor, uninformed tdack man, whom Chriftian cha¬ 
rity would call an idolatw, methought had more of the true and 
cffcntial fpiritof charity in it, than half the oftentatious, parading 
newfpaper public charities of London—the flough of purfe,-proud 
vanity, and unwieldy bloated wealth. all the adls of benefi¬ 
cence that I ever met with, it ftruck fac the moft forcibly; it had 
kindnefe, difintcreftedncfs and delicacy for its bafis; and I have 

never 

* Natives of India, employed fometimes as failors, fometimes for inferior 
offices in the army, fuch as pitching tents, drawing guns, &c. 
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never fince thought of it without wiihing that I could meet the 
man, to reward him for his beneficence with a fubfiftence for life. 
The lower order of people of a certain Country, I know, would 
think a man in fuch circumftances as I was then in, a fitter ob- 
jc6t of pleafantry than pity. 

The vafl quantity of lalt water I had fwallowed, ftill made 
me deadly fick in the fiomach: however, after fbmc time, I 
threw it up, and got great relief. I had hardly felt the comfort¬ 
able effedls of this, before I was ordered to march: nine of us, all 
Laicars except myfelf, were conveyed to a village at a fe# miles 
diftance on the fea-fide, where we were for the night put into a 
fquarc place, walled round, open to the inclemency of the weather 
above and below, and filled with large logs of wood; it blew moft 
violently, and the rain fell in torrents—while not one finooth 
plairk could be found on which to ftretch our fatigued and wafted 
bodies. Thus, naked, fick, exhaufted with fatigue and fafting, 
drenched with wet, and unable to lie down, our mifery might be 
fuppofed to be incapable of increafe. But, alas! where are the 
bounds which we can fet to human woe ?—Thirft, that moft 
dreadful of pains, occalioncd by the drenching with fait water, 
leized us: we besged, we entreated, we clamoured for water; 
but the inhuman wretches, deaf to the groans and ftreeches of 
their fellow'-creafures, (for Ibme grew delirious with the agony of 
thirft), refufed them even the cheap and mifcrable indulgence o£ 
a drop of water! 

K The 
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, The influence of the mind, upon the body Iia5 been much inliil- 
e^,on„by pbilofophers and pbyficians, and I believe will be admit¬ 
ted by all. wife men. twas naylelfi in this inflaiKC, a ftriking 
proof ofity.for, thougli, I hajl f\yallov\'ed ai^d thrown up fo much 

water, and though my thirft had exceeded any thing I had 
ever before feltrr-yetj finding that water was not to be had or ex- 
pcfiled* I compofed tpy mind to do without it, diverted my dioughts 
from it hy the contemplation of-the many other evils w^hich bclct 
me, and pafled the night without that liorrible agony experienced 
by the t|iher&. 

. ^ Indeed^ a night of more exquifite horror cannot be imagined. 
The tlio.ughts-of being a prifoner to. Hyder Alli, was, of itfeh", 
fufficient to render me completely unhappy; but my, letter want of 
doUtes almoft put me befide myfelf; and,lying expofed to the 
f^pen air, where I was^glad to, fit clofc to the Laicars to receive a 
little heatr from their bodies, and to hold open my. mouth in order 
to catch a drop of the defcendiug rain,, was a ftate that might bo 
confidcred as the highefi: refinement upon mii'ery. 

About Tour o’clock in. thft morning,, a little cold rice was 
brought us to eat, and water was dug cut of a hole ndar the fpot 
for us; but as all things in. this life are good or bad merely rela- 
tiyely, this wretched fare was. fome refrefliraeut to us. I was 
then removed to the ruins of a toddy-hut,*- feparated from tlie 

refi, 

* A fmall temporary liuf, where uddy (a liquor cxtraAcd from the cocoa-nut 
tree) is fold. 
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ref}, and a guard fet over me. Here I had full room for reflec¬ 
tion, and could “ meditate e’en to madnefs,” The whole of my 
fituation appeared before me with all its aggravating circumftaiices 
of honor; and to any one who confiders it, I believe it will ap¬ 
pear that it was hardly poffible to fill thfe bitter cup of calamity 
fuller. Oh! wliat were my thoughts! My family bereft of hirti 
on wbofe efforts they were in a great itteafurc to depend for fup- 
port and protedlion—you, then a little innocent cherub, appeared 
to my diftradled imagination twining round your mother’s neck, 
and, in infant clamour, calling your father—while hej in a dread- 
fill captivity, compared with which even a crud death were 
mercy, lay wafting, naked and forlorn, periftung with the in¬ 
clemency of the w'eather, wanting even food fit for his 'fhpport, 
and expofed to the fcourge of every pfetty tyrant that barbarous 
power might employ to guard him I—Such were my fefledlions: 
tliey were in reafon well founded; for there was no prdbability of 
my being ever xeleafed, as my captivity Was unlikely to be known 
to my Country, or by my ftiends. 

In this ftate I was, when, to my utter aftonifhmeitt, and to 
my no lefs joy, the amiable cottlp^iion of my IhipM’ebk, Mr. 
HatL, appeared before me. I fdarcely kfieW how to' thiilk his ap¬ 
pearance reality, as I underftood that the I.ifcarS theif along With" 
me were alt'that Vere fuyed'ffom the Wreck'; and he was, at the 

time I parted frofti him, fo exhatlfted bofli in body aiid friihet, that 

, 1 ^ • 

1 thought he would be the laft who toUlcl e'eape. He, however, 
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fhook me by the hand; and, fitting down, told me that he had 
given me np for loft, and remained with the veflcl- until the tide, 
having ebbed, left her almoft dry—that, immediately on getting 
afliore, and being taken priloner,^ he made inquiries about me, 
and heard that I had been laved—tliat,, finding this, his joy was 
fuch as to make him almoft forget his own misfortunes—and,, 
exerting all his entreaties not to be feparated from me, they had 
been lo for indulgent to him, aivd had brought him to me, that 
we might be companions in boiylage. He added, that out of ele¬ 
ven Europeans and fiftj-fix Lafcars who were on board, only he 
and 1 of the former, and fourteen of the latter, were faved from, 
the wreck, the reft having been drowned in the attempt, except¬ 
ing fome who, overcome wfith terror, anguilh; and anxiety, and 
exhaufted with fetigue, had bid a formal adieu to their compa¬ 
nions, let go their hold, and calmly and voluntarily given them- 
felves up to the deep. 

I here took occafion to remark to him, what I have already, 
laid to yd([j^ that thou^nds lofe their lives for want of perfever- 
aixce, fbrtitudcj and courage, to preferve them—Had the Englilh 
Purler collefled courage enough to hold faft till the tide ebbed, he. 
might have been fafe on Ihore as we. were, as he was fiaperior to. 
either of us in bodily^ ftrength. 

“ Ah! my friend!” faid he, lhakiog his head delpondinglyt-- 
« is he worfe where he is ? I doubt whether death is not far pre¬ 
ferable to our prefent prolpells.” 
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“ Come, come,” faid I, perceiving he was melancholy,, 
though I rayfelf laboured under all the horrors he exprefled— 
“ come, let us not think; all will yet be well: I forefee it will 
and you muft know I have fomething of the prophet in my nature 
, —perhaps the fecond fight.” I then told him my prefentiments 
on leaving Goa, which much aftonilhed him—ftill more when I 
acquainted him with the formal a£ts I liad done in confequcncc 
thereof, by Mr. Hen^haw’s advice, and with his privity. 

In fad, our joy at meeting was reciprocally great, and in (bmc 
refpe£l cheered us for the time under all our miferies in hand, and' 
the dreary profpe£l of thofe yet to come.. 

4^erceiving that he flood as much in need of relief as I did 
when the Lafcar relieved me by dividing his cloth, I took mine 
off, tore it in two, and gave him half of it: you may w’cll con¬ 
ceive our mifery from this, if other circumftances were wanting, 
that fuch a thing as a rag of linen, not worth fix pence, was a. 
very material accommodation to us both- 
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LETTER XLVIir. 


\ OUR Letter, Occafioited by the account of my (hip- 
wreck and fubfeqiicnt difafter, gave me, my amiable boy! aa 
great plcafure as thole difafters gave tne pain. Your account, 
too, of JoHw’s burfisbg into tears on’the reading of it to him, had 
almoft a fimilar etFe£t upon myfelf; and I tru'd in the Almighty 
Dilpofer of Et^tnts, that tlat excellent turn of mind will 
fkfttjoned by the education I give you, as to make it the fource of 
boundlefs gratificaticat and true greatnefs (by which I mean good- 
ned) here, and of never-fading felicity hcrcaftof. You fay you 
cannot acctnintfbr iit, but you found more happinefs at my efcape; 
■'♦liaamifery at my^isfortungg. I hail that circumdance as the 
dronged mark of^rfed exi^dlcnce of difpofition. A great Moral 
Philofopher has laid it down as a maxim, that it is the direr mark’ 
of a good heart to fympathile with joy than with forrow ; and 
this indance only comes in aid of that opinion of you which my 
fond hopes have always nourilhed. , 

At the fame time I mud declare to you, tliat my pleafure at 
efcaping Ihipwreck was by no means, as great as the agony my 
mind underwent at the profped now before me was poignant. I 

have 
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bave already laid, and indeed with truth, that I Ihould have with 
much greater pleafure embraced dcadi: I, who had been already llime 
ycais ill India, and hadopportunities. of hearing, as well from my Fa¬ 
ther as from other Officers in the Servkre, w’hat th6 difpofition of tlic 
Tyrant in whofe power 1 had now feJlea was, knew too well the 
horrors of my lituatiou to feel any thing like hope. Tlie unmer¬ 
ciful* dil'pofition of Hyder, and^ll thole in authority under him, 
and the cruel policy of the Jlailern Chiefs, making the life of any 
onc, particularly a Britilh prifoner, at the bell a precarious tenure, 
1 did not know the piomcnt when death might be'infliftcd upon 
me with perhaps a thoufand aggravating circumllances: and at all 
events, the affairs which demanded my prefence in India fo very 
importunately as to urge me to all the fatigues and hardfhips of a 
palTage over land, were, of themfelves, fufficient to make my 
mind uneafy; but the abjedl ffate of want and nakednefs in which 
it feemed 1 was likely to remain, ffrack a deep and damp horror 
to mv heart, and almoff unman’d n 

Mr. Hall and I, however, endeavoured wnth all our might 
to ftem the headlong torrent of our fate—Melancholy preyed 
deeply and openly upon him, w'hile 1 concealed mine, and endea¬ 
voured to cheer the finking f'pirits of that noble }outh, who, I 
perceived, was the prey rather of extreme rcnfibillry than feeble- 
nef's of mind. All the horrors of ffiivering nakednefs, thougli, to 
a mind delicate like his. and a perfou i cared in the Jap of luxury, 
I'ufficicntly goading, appeared asnothing wlicn compared wuh one 
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Infs, he had fuftaincd in the depredations with w hich fhipwrcck is 
coiiftantly followed up. In the cruel fufpenle between life and 
death, ^^'hich I have already delcribed, previous to my getting on 
(hore, this amiable young man had fccurcd and treafured next his 
heart, as the infeparable companion of his fate, a miniature portrait 
of a young Lady: it hung round his neck, and was, by the unfeel¬ 
ing villains who feized him on ^lis landing, taken av\'ay. This 
cruel deprivation was an inceflanf corrohve to his mind—the co¬ 
pious lource of anguilh to his heart—the hourly theme of the moft 
pathetic, afflicting exclamations. “ Had 1,” he would cry, 
“ oh! had I had but the good fortune to have gone to the botttjm 
W'hile yet it hung about my neck, I fliould have been happy: but 
now% leparated from the heavenly original, and bereft of the pre¬ 
cious image, what is life? what would be life were I yet fure (^f 
it? What pleafure, what common content, has the w'orldleft for 
me? Noae—oh ! none, none! Never lhallthis heart again know 
comfort!” 

I did every thing I couldf to confole him, and, as far as I cou^ 
prevent him from dwelling on thofe gloomy fubjeCls. Our con- 
verfations were interefting and pathetic; but, alas! the piClure, 
at every paufe, cliafed away the flight impreffions of the preced¬ 
ing converfe: no fufferings of the body could countervail that 
lofs—no coufblation mitigate it; and amidft the horrid reflexions 
which unparalleled calamity impofed upon his mind, the lofs of that 
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one dear relic rofe paramount to all—and as every thought began, 
fo it ended, with the pifture. 

y^For fome days we lay in this place, expofed to the weather, 
without even the flender comfoi t of a little llraw to cover th< 
ground beneath us—our food, boiled rice, ferved very Iparinglv 
twice a-day by an old woman, who juft threw a handful or more 
of it to each upon a very dii ty board, which \\c devoured with 
thole I'poons Nature gave us. ■>* 

At the end of that time, we, and, along with us, the T.ai- 
caj s, wei e ordered to proceed into the country, and drf)vc on fijot 
to a confiderable diflancc, in t)rder to render up an account of our^ 
felvesto perfons belonging to Government, authorifed to take it, 
Jr was advanced in the morning when w e moved, w ithout rccei\- 
ij)g any Ibrt of fuftenance ; and were marched in that wafting cli¬ 
mate eight hours, withtait breaking our fali; during which time 
Avc w'cre cxpoled alternately to the Icorching heat of the fun and 
heavy torrents of rain, which raifed painfuy)lifter:. on our llcln : 
we had often to ftand expofed to the weather, or to lie down, 
under the prefllire of fatigue and weaknefs, on the bare ground ; 
then wait an’hour, or more, at the door of fome infolcnt, unfeel- 
insr monfter, until he finiftied his dinner, tu- took his aftertioon’s 
nap ; and when this was over, drove forward with wanton harba- 
ritv by the people who attended us. 

You, mv Frederick ! wdio only know' the mild and merci¬ 
ful difpofition of the People of Great Britain, where govern- 
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ment, religion, and long habit, have reduced charity and benevo¬ 
lence fo completely to a fvftcm that they leem to be innate prin¬ 
ciples of the mind, can have no conception of a People who }^ill 
not only look upon the worlf human affili^ions with indifTerence, 
but take a liivage delight in tlte milerics of their fellow-creatures, 
even m’ here no poffiblc advantage can be reaped fi'om their inlutma- 
iiitv, and where the onlv reward they can propotc to thetnfclvcs 
for their crueltv is the pl^iirc of contemplating human fuilcr- 
ngs. 

Such, furry am I to fa\ it, is the difpolition of fume parts of 
he Ealt Indies that I have been in : and although thol'e part.-- iin- 
ItT the dominion of Great Britain owe their ernanci]>ation ti'oni 
he mold galling yokes to the Englilh—and though, under tlaar 
tufpices, they live in a ftate of greater happinefs. than ever they 
lid, and greater freedom even than Britons theml'elves—vet Inch 
s the wicked ingratitude of many of them, fuch the inflexible 
inimofity arifing froi» a contradi6lory religion, that the death or 
ufFering of an Englishman, or any misfortune that may befal him, 
)ften ferves only as matter {port or amufement to them. It 
vould be well if it refted there—but unfi:)rtunately they arc worle 
igain ; for in general they have the like coldnels. and indifference,. 
iv indeed, to fpeak more properly, the like averfion, to each 
other’s good ; and the fame diabolical principles of fellilhnefs and. 
'reachery pervade the greater number in thol'e vail: regions, almoft 
joundlcfs in extent, and almoft matchlcfs in fertility. 
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Two days after this, we were moved again, and marched u]> 
the country by a long and circuitous route, in which we underwent 
every hardfliip that cruelty could inflift, or human fortitude en¬ 
dure—now bliflered with the heat, now drenched with the rain, 
and now chilled u'ith the night damps—deftitute of anv place but 
the bare earth to reft or lay our heads on, with only a fcanty pit¬ 
tance of boiled rice for our fupport—-often w ithout water to quench 
our thirft, and conftantly goaded by the guards, who pricked us 
with their bayonets every now' and then, at once to evince their 
pow'er, entertain the ipeftators, and mortify us. We arrived at 
Hvdernagur, the metropolis of the province of Biddanorc—a fort 
of oonliderablc ftrength, mounting upwards of feventy guns, con¬ 
taining a large garriton of men, and poircfTed of immenfc w'calth. 

It was about tw'o o’clock in the morning wdieu w'c arrived at 
Biddanore; the day w'as extrcmel}' hot, and W'e were kept out 
under the fiill heat of that broiling fun till fix o’clock in the e\ (. n- 
ing, before we w'ere admitted to an audience of the Jemadar, or 
Governor of tiie place, without having a mouthful of vittual^ of¬ 
fered to us after the fatiguing march of the morning. 

While we ftood in this forlorn ftate, a vaft concourlc of jicoplc 
colledled about, and view'ed us with curiolity. Looking round 
through thofe who ftood neareft, I ohferved iiime men gazing at 
me M'ith ftrong marks of emotion, and a mixture of wonder and 
concern pourtraved in their countenances. Surprifed to fee iiu h 
fvmptoms of humanity in a Mylbriau Indian, I looked at them 
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with more fcrutlnizlng attention, and thouglit that tlicir faces 
were familiar to me. Catching my eye, they looked at me hg- 
nificantly, as though they would exprefs their regard and refpeft 
for me, if they dared; and I then began to recolIc61 that they 
rvere formerly privates in my regiment of cavalry, and were then 
pril'oners at large with Hydkr. 

1 was not lefs furprii'ed that thofc poor fellows fhould recog- 
iiil'c me in my prefent milerable fallen ftate, than atfe(?led at the 
fyiripathctic feeling they dil'clofed. I returned their look with a 
private nod of recognition; but, leeing tliat they were afraid to 
fpcak to me, and fearing I might injure them by dilcloiing our 
acquaintance, I forbore any thing more. The guilty fouls of def- 
potic Governments are perpetually alive to fufpicion; c\'erv look 
alai nrs them ; and alarm or fufpicion never fails to be followed up 
v ith profeription or death. 

Men, when in the fullncfs of power and pride of office, very 
icldom give thcmfelves time to reflc6l upon the inilability of hu¬ 
man greatnefs, and the uncertainty of earthly contingencies. 
W’licii, iineiled w ith all the trappings of authority, 1 commanded 
the regiment to w'hich thole poor fellows belonged, I would have 
thought that he fpoke wildly indeed who warn Id have alledgcd 
that it Vv'as poffible I could ever become an okjeiSI: of their pity—■ 
that 1 ffiould Hand naked and degraded before them, and thev 
Ire afraid to acknow ledge me: but, though I ffiould have thought 
f) then, it was yet fame comfort to me, when that unfortunate 
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event did come to pafs, to refleft, that, when in power, I made 
fuch ufe of it as to excite emotions in their boioms of afteftion and 
refpeft. Did the tyrant and overbearing infolent Chiefs con- 
fider this, and govern thcmfelves by its inftructions, they would go 
into the field with the confbling reflection, that no gun would be 
levelled at their head except that of the common enemy—a thing 
that does not always happen. 


L E T T E R XLIX. 


H AD wc been made prifoners of war in battle againft an 
<-ncmy, there is no‘law of Nature or Nations, no rule of rcafi)n j 
or principle of equity, that could palliate fuch treatment as that < 
wliiu, \\c now recc!\ccl: but, calf by misfortune and (hinwrcck 
on their fhore, wc w ere entitled to f)lace and protcclion. The 
word wretches who hang out falfe beacons on the Weflern Coalfs 
of EnghuiJ, to allure fhips to their clcflruCluin, would not lie cruel 
without temptatuai; and, if they did not expect to gain func 
prolit bv it, would rather decline ktiocking their fellow-creatures 
in the iicad: but thofe barbarians, without any profit hut what a 
malignant heart derives from the mlferies of others, or any pleafurc 
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but what proceeds from their pain, excrciled upon us the moil 
wanton cruelty. Compared witli fucli treatment, inflant death 
would have been an ad of mercy to us ; and we fliould have had 
reafai to blefs the hand that infilided it. 

Mortifications of one l()rt or otlier—tlie inceflant torturino; of 
the mind on the rack of fuipenfe—the injuries to the animal lyftem, 
occafioned by conftaht evjKifure to the weather, and the want of 
food—all con(|)ircd to reduce me to the dimcnfions and fecblenels 
of a Ikek-ton. ^ had grown daily weaker and weaker, and was 
' now nearly exhaiifted, and quite faint; w'hile, on the other hand, my 
amiable companion in affiidion was reduced bv a dvfintery, which 
attacked him l()on after our Ihipwreck, and which the torments of 
his mind, the want of medicine and comfortable food, and, aben e 
all, the alternate violent changes from proful'c perfpiration in 
walking to chilling cold at night, had increafed to fuch an alarming 
degree, that he was obliged to be carried the two laft uavs journev; 
—In this ftate, we appeared to each other as two fpeflres hanging 
over the brink of the grave: and in truth, perceiving the rapid 
progrefs he was making to his diflolution, I was affefled to a de¬ 
gree, that, while it really exafperated my own worn-down ftate, 
deprived me of all attention to the rapid decline I was falling into, 
and almoft entirely engrofled my care. In my progrefs through 
life, I have had occafion to try feveral men, and liave found 
among them mairy who were every thing that a good heart could 
wilh to find: but tiiis young Gentleman had at once lb much fuavity 
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aJi<l fpirit—luch gentlenels and fortitude—his iiifferiugs (thofe of 
his mind, as well as thofe of his body) were lb exquifite, and he 
bore them with fuch meekneis, tempered by. fuch uninterrupted 
good humour, and concealed and managed with fo much delicacy, 
that 1 do not tranfo'efs the bounds of truth when I liiA' 1 never met 
one who i'o enthely interefted my feelings, and attached my friend- 
Ihip fo unalterably, upon principlesof inflinftive impulfe, as well 
as realbn. Impelled by the irretiflible claims he had upon m\ 
approbation arid efreem, I entered u ith all the warmth of a bro¬ 
ther into hisfutferings, and can allcrt with truth that they eonhl- 
tuted the fovercH trials 1 underwent during my whole iinpnf'n- 
nicnt. 

While we hood in the court, waiting to be bronglit before tiie 
Jemadar, we prelciitcd a Ipedaclc that yvould have wrung pin, 
one ivould think, from the heart of a tiger, if a tiger was cnduetl 
with reflection. At length w'e were fummoned to appear befon 
him, and brought into his prcteucc. I had made up rny mind fui 
the occafion—determined to deport inyfclf in a manly, candid 
manner—audio letno confideration whatfoever lead me to any tiling 
diigraceful to my real charadcr, or unworthy my fitualion in life ; 
and, finally, had prepared mylclf to meet, without Ihrinklng, 
w hatever misfortunes might yet be in ftorc for me, or ^vhatevcr 
cruelties the barbarous difpofition or wicked policy of the Tyrant 
might think proper to infiiCl. 
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On entering, wc found the Jcnmdar in full Durbar/^ He ^vas 
then occupied with the reading of dilpatches, and in traniiiding 
other public bulinels. We .were placed diredly oppollte to him, 
where we ftood for near an hour, during which time he never call 
his eves towards us: but when at laft he had concluded the butineis 
in wiiich he was engaged, and deigned to look at us, we were ordered 
to proflrate ourfelves before him : the Lafears immediately obe} ed 
the order, and threw themlelves on the ground ; but I contented 
myfelf with making a falam, in which poor Mr. Hall, who knew 
not the Eaflern manner as I did, followed mv example. 

As fixm as this ceremony was over, the Jemadar (who was no 
other man than the famous Hyat Sahib that has matle I'ome 
noife in the hiftory of that war) began to queftion me. He dcilrcd 
to know, who I was ?—what my profeffiou was?—\\hat tin.: 
caufc and manner of my approaching the country of Hyder 
Alli?->-To all thofe queftions I gave anfwers that icemed to la- 
tisfy him. He then aiked me, what news 1 had brought \^'ith me 
from Europe ?—inquired into the ftate of the army, and number of 
recruits difpatched in the Ihips of that fcafon—was minute and 
circumdantial in his queftions rclpecting the nature and fuccefs of 
the war in Europe—-and examined me clofely, touching the re- 
fources of the Eaft India Company. I law his drift, and M^as 
cautious and circumfpedi: in my anfwers, and at the fame time 
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contrived to fpcak wijJi an air of candour that in fome fort (atis- 
fied him. 

Having e^chaufted his whole ftring of queftions, he turned the 
dlfcourfe to another fulled—no lels than his great and puilTant 
Lord and Matter, Hyder, of whom he had endeavoured to im- 
prefs me with a great, if not terrible idea—amplifying his power, 
his wealth, and the extent and opulence of his dominions—and 
dettribing to me, in the mott exaggerated terms, the number of 
his troops—Ins military talenfs—his vaft, and, according to his 
account, unrivalled genius—his amazing abilities in conquering 
and governing Nations—and, above ail, his many amiable quali¬ 
ties, and fplendid endowments of heart, no lett than underttand- 
ing. 

Having thus, with equal zeal and fidelity, endeavoured to ira- 
prefs me with veneration for his Lord and Matter, and for tlut pur- 
pole attributed to him every perfedlion that may be fuppofed to bo 
divided among all the Kings and Generals that have lived fince the 
birth of Christ, and given each their due, he turned to the Englllh 
CJovernment, and endeavoured to demonttrate to me the folly and 
inutility of our attempting to refitt his progrett, which he, con- 
pared to that of the lea, to a tempett, to a torrent, to a lion’s pace 
and fury—to every thing that aiiEattern imagination could liiggctt 
as a figure proper to exemplify grandeur and irrefittiblc }>o^vel■. 
He then vaunted of his Sovereign’s fuccefles over the Englilh, fomc 
of which I had not heard of before, and did not believe; andcoa- 
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eluded by afliiring me, that it was Hyder’s determination to drive 
all Europeans from Indoftan, which he averred he could act 
fail to do, confidering the weaknefs of the one, and boundlcis 
power of the other. This part of Hyat Sahib’s difeourfe is 
^vell w orth your remembering, as it will ierve to make a very di¬ 
verting contraft with his fubfequent condufl. 

After having expended near half an hour in this manner, he 
galled upon me to come over near him, and caufed me to feat my- 
felf upon a mat with a pillow to l«dn upon—encouraged me, by 
every means he could, by the moft gentle accents, and the moft 
foothing, mollifying language, to fpeak to him without the leaft 
referve—exhorted me to teH him the truth in every thing we 
fpoke of—and hinted to me, that my falling into his hands might 
turn out the moft fortunate event of ray life, 

1 w'as at a lofs to what motive to attribute all thofe lingular 
marks of indulgence ? but found that he had learned whole Ion I 
was, and knew my father by reputation from tl^ prifoners, our 
Sepoys, who were now prifoners at large here 5 and as rank and 
office are the chief recommendation in the Eaft, as well as elfc- 
where, or rather much more than any where elte, the fagacious 
Hyat Sahib found many claims to efteem and humanity in me 
as the Ion of a Colonel Campbell, which he never would have, 
found in me had I been the fon of a plain humble farmer or trades¬ 
man in England. 
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After a full hour’s audience, in which Hyat Sahib treated 
me with diftinguiflicd.marks of his favour, confidering my fitua- 
tion, he diftnilfed me with the ceremony of beetle-nut,* rofe-wa- 
ter, and other compliments, which are in that country held as tlic 
ftrougcfl marks of poUtencfs, refped, - and good-will. 

Leaving the Durbar, I was led to the inner fort or citadel: and 
the officious zeal of thole about me, unwilling to let me remain 
ignorant of that which they conceived to be a moft fortunate turn- 
in my affairs, gave the coup de grace to my pdiferies as I went 
plong, by congratulating me on the favourable opinion which the- 
Jemadar had formed of me, and intimating at the lame time that 
I would loon be honoured with a refpc<Sable command in Hydek’s 
fcrvice. 

If I was mifcrable before, this intimation entirely dellroyed 
the lall remnant of peace or hope. I was determijied to die a 
thoufand deaths Iboner than Icrve any State hoftile to Cheat 
!Britain—but ftill more a Tyrant, whofe country, nature and prin¬ 
ciples I detellcd, and could never think of without the grcatclt 
horror; and I judged, that if fuch an offer Ihould be made, and I 
refufed it, my life would fall a facrifice to their rage and dilap- 
pointmeut, or at leaf! I fliould live a life of irnprifonment, and 
never more behold country, family, friends, coniieflions, or any 
thing that 1 valued'in life. 

G 2 Tliat 

* An aromatic nut which tlic Eaft Indians chew : it is warm and aftringent, 
and confidered by thsjn a great rcftorativc. 
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That night the Jemadar feat me an excellent fupper, of not 
lefs than fix dilhcs, from his own table; and although I had been 
To long familhing with the want of wholelbme fond, the idea of 
being enlifted in the fervice of Hyder ftruck me with foch hor¬ 
ror, that I loft all appetite, and was fcarcely able to eat a mouth¬ 
ful. Mr. Hall and I, however, were feparated'frbm the Lafears, 
who were releafed, and forced to work. 

Notwithftanding the favourable intentions manifefted towards 
me by the Jemadar, as I have already mentioned, no mark of it 
whatlbever appeared in oar lodging. This confifted of a fmal! 
place, exadlly the lize of oar kngth and breadth, in the zig-zag 
of one of the gates of the citadel t it was open in front, but co¬ 
vered with a kind of a fhed on tk; top t and a number of other 
prifoners were about us:, each of us was allowed a mat and pil¬ 
low,. and this formed the whole of our local aecommodations- 
Upon my remarking it, we were told, that in conformity to the 
cuftom of the Circar,*" we muft be treated & forlbme time, but 
that our accommodations- would afterwards be extended', and made 
more agreeable to our wiflies: even thia was better than our fitu- 
ation llnce we landed. 

In addition to this luxury, we were allowed to the value ol 
four pence halfpenny a day for our maintenance; and a guard of 
Sepoys was put over us and a few more prifoners, one of whom 
was direfied to go and purchafe our viduals, and do foch like 
offices for us. 


* Country or ProTince. 
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This guard was changed every week—a ftrong mark of the 
fufpicious and wary tempers of thofe people, who could fear in¬ 
trigues and cabals between wretched fa-iloners like us and their fcl- 
diers. 

In two or three days after this, Hyat Sahib lent for me, 
treated me with great kindnefe, ga'i^e me Ibme tea, and fumifhed 
me with two or three Ihirts, an old coit, and two pairs of breeches, 
which were ftripped from the dead bodies that were thrown alhore 
from the wreck—every tiling that was &ved from it being fent to 
Bidanore. At this interview he treated me with gfteat refpcd— 
gave me, befides the articles already mentioned, tlurty rupees— 
and, upon my going away, h)M me that in a few days a very flat¬ 
tering propof^ would be made to me, Mid that my fituation would 
be rendered not only comfortable, but enviable, 

• ■ It is impoffiblc forme to eXprcfe-toyoo, my dear Fredeeick I 
the horror I felt at the idtea of thisinfen^d propolM—fori knew but 
too well w hat it meant. It was the foorce of bitter mifery to my 
mind; ncverthelfels, I determined' to refill eveiy effort that fliould 
be made, whether blandilhment, ihtreaty, or menace—to lay 
dow'n my life itfelf, though in obfeurity, with honour—and to 
carry along with me, go where I would, the confcioufiiefs of hav¬ 
ing done my duty. 

I have in the eourle of my life met with many peojJe, who, 
under the plaufible pretext of liberality and greatnefs of mind, 
have «^calkd themfeLves Citizens of the World, and declared that 

the 
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the Country where they lived, be that what Country it might, was 
•their’s, and demanded their allegiance and protection: but I have 
always fhrewdly fulpcCted, that fuch men ad from a confcioufiiefs 
of being outcafts of their own Country—and, fcorned and re¬ 
jected by their fellow-citizens, W'ould retaliate by affeding to deny 
their natural attachment. There ^e meh who neither love fa¬ 
ther, mother, filter, brother, or connedion: fuch, however, 
are, thank God ! very thinly fown in this world; but, except it 
be a few fuch unnatural people, I am convinced that there is no 
one whofe heart does not confefs the patriotic paffion, and burn 
with a fiame, more or lefs ardent, of love for his Country. My 
prediledions that way are naturally ftrong, and I am now happy 
to refled that I evinced them by the moft unequivocal proofs; had 
I not, I were indeedi hi my own Opinion, fit for any punifhment, 
however ignominious; and to all fuch as lift their arms againil 
their Country, as to Parricides, I will lay, in the words of the 
Poet, 

“ Never pray more—abandon ^ remorfe: 

“ On borror’s hcadi horrors ‘aceuitralats ■, 

“ Do deeds to make Heaven weep—all earth amaz’d; 

“ For nothuig can’ft iIiqu to damnadon add, 

“ Greater tlan that.” 


LETTER 
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LETTER L. 


On the cve»irig of that day on which the Jemadar 
Hvat Sahib had honoured me with an audience, given me clothes 
and money, and informed me that a propolal, whicli he called 
flattering, woxild be made to me, I was fent for to attend, not at 
the Durbar, but at the houle of a man high, in office.. As I ex- 
pe61:ed to meet Hyat Sahib himfelf, and trembled at rihie thoughts 
of his expefted propofitiou, I was furprifbd, and. indeed pleafed, to 
find that it was with one of his people only 1 was to have a con¬ 
ference. This man, whofe name I now forget, received me with 
great kindnefs, encouraged me, made me fit down with him, and 
began to fpeak of Hyat Sahib, whom lie extolled to tlie Ikies, 
as a pcrlbn endowed with every great and amiable quality; in¬ 
forming me at the fame time, that he was pofTefled of the friend- 
Ihip and confidence of his Mafter, Hyder Aeli, in a greater de¬ 
gree than any other perfon— Tippoo Sahib, his own Ion, not 
excepted : he then gave me the private hiflory of Hyat —faying, 
that he was born a Gentoo Prince, of one of the provinces of 
the Malabar coaft, which had fallen beneath the irrefiftiblc arms of 
Hyder, and had been by him annexed to tlie vafl: Mylbrean Em¬ 
pire.. 
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pire. Hyat, he faid, was then only a boy of eleven or twelve 
years of age, of a mofl promifing genius, and a quicknefs of mind 
unufually met with in one of thofe tender years. Hvoer, who 
was in all rclpedls a man of Unrivalled penetration, thought he 
faw in the boy that which, if properly cultivated, w^ould turn out 
of vaft ufe to a State; and as,, in all Mahomedan Governments, 
unconnedled, ifolated boys, oft-titties flaves, are bred up in the 
Seraglio toliicccsed to the great olfices of the State, Hyder adopted 
the boy, had him made a Mahomedan, and, in fa<5t, treated him 
as if he had been the iflue of his ow'n loins, and brought him up 
W'ith all the affo^ion and tendernefs of a fond parent. I am .the 
more particular in ftatingthis part of Hyat’s hiftory to you, as 
fomc relpe^lable Hiftorians, deceived by erroneous report, Itave 
laid that he was the illegitimate offspring of Hyder. The Sul¬ 
tan, however, was not diiap|x>inted in the expectations he liad 
formed; for Hyat Sahib had, in zeal, fidelity and attachment, 
as w'ell as in intellectual faculties and talents for governing, even 
furpafled the warmeft hopes of his Mailer. 

Having given me this concife account of the Jemadar, he pro¬ 
ceeded to inform me, that the Arcot Sepoys, whom I have before 
mentioned to you, had difcovered to Hyat Sahib who 1 w-as, 
given him a full account of my family, and informed him that I 
had commanded a regiment of cavalry in the fervice of the Nabob 
of Arcot, together with a corps of infantry and artillery attached 
to it- In confjbqucnceof this report, Hyat Sahib, he faid, had 
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intercfted himfelf very warmly iii my favour, and cxprefled an 
anxious defire to render me a fcrvice. 

Thus far the difcovirfe pleafed me. Nothing was fiiid in it to 
give me alarm; on the contrary, I indulged a hope, that, know¬ 
ing my rank, and tire rank of my father,, he would no longer en¬ 
tertain a hope of my entering into the lervice of Hyder, and, 
for the time I- was to be impriloned, treat me with iuitable in¬ 
dulgence.- But 1 flattered mylelf too foon; or, as the old faying 
is, “ reckoned without my hoft.” 

When he had finilhed.his hifiory of Hyat Sahib, which ha 
overcharged with fullome panegyric, he told me, with a face full 
of tliat triutriphant importance which one who thinks he is con¬ 
ferring a great favour generally ulTumes, that it was tlie. intention 
of Hyat Sahib, for and on behalf of his mafter the Sultan, to 
give me the command of five thouliuid men—an offer which he 
fuppofed I could not tiiink of declining, and therefore expeded no 
other anfwer but a profufion of thunks, and ftrong manifeftations. 
of joy on my part. 

It is not poffible for me to defaibe to you my difinay at this 
formal propofaJ, or pourtray to you the various emotions that took 
pofll'ffion of my breaft. Refentmcnt had its fhare—the pride of 
the Soldier, not unaccompanied with the pride of Family and Rank, 
while it urged me to Ijpuxn from me fuch a bafe accommodation, 
made me confidcr the offer as a great infult. I therefore paufed a; 
little, to fupprefs my feelings; and theft told him my firm refidu- 
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tion, never to accept of fuch a propofal; arid upon his exprclling 
great aftoiliftiment at my decliniag a ftation lb fraught with ad¬ 
vantage, I laid down, in the belt manner I could, my realbns; 
and 1 muft fay, that he liftened to all the objec'-lions I fVarted itb 
great patience; but, in the conclulion, faid in- ha^.. .itt c doubt of 
finding means to overcome my rcluf lance, 

I’le difmilTed toe for the preloin, ?ud I rcMurned to m3 prifn, 
where 1 .'elated to my comp nion, Ah. every tiling that 

palTed between us r we canvalfed the matter fully, and he agreed 
with me, that it was likely to turn out a mofl dreadful and ci ucl 
*perfecution. It was on this occafioa that I lirir foil the truth of 
die principle, that perfecution never fads 10 be fubvci live of its own 
end, and to promote that which it is inteiuicd to deltro'. There 
is, in the human mind, an innate abhorrence oi compulf on ; and 
perfecution always gives, new ftrength and elaiiicity to the foul; 
and atiaft, when ftrained to its utmoft extent, makes Man llir- 
mount difficulties which at firft feem to be beyond the reach of 
humanity. 

Piqued by th* idea 6f perfecution, I began to feel a degree of 
enthufiafm which I wa' l efore a ftrangc^ to; 1 looked forward, 
with a kind of gloomy pleafurt, to tlie nnferies that brutal tyranny 
■ might uifliff upon me, even to death itfelf; and already began to 
indulge the exultation of martyrdom. “ No,” faid I, “ my dear 
Hall I never will 1 tarnifh the charafler of a Britifh Soldier— 
I never will I dilgrace my blood or my profeffion—never lhall an 
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aft of mine fully the pure fame of my revered Father—never fhall 

0 

any fufferings of mine, however poignant, or worldly advantage, 
h.owever ffdvtftive, tempt mf lo do that which his noble Ipirit 
would regard with horror or contempt. I may, and I forefee I mull 
be mifcral;.-,; but! ocvci will be hafe or degenerate!” Indeed, I 
ha.i wrung!.: lu - li, 11'u[! to iuuha i>itch oi tirm ‘‘f;, that I am per- 
fuaded the uioit ''Aqiiiiitc and iciincd crudt/e: which the ingenuity 
of an Iroquois Indian ceuWhove inhifted on my body, would have 
been utterly incapable of bending the ftubborir temper of my 
mind. 

The place in '.vhich wc were kxlged was I'ituatcd in a Way not 
>' rv Tavoiira! h- tu onr teehngs. Juft v. ithin light of it., the Com- 
nsindant (if the cUadt I Iseld i Court—by him yclep d a Court of 
f e.ftice—wher' the 'ooll (hocking, Iwharous cruelties were hourly 
excr. ned—moft of them for the purpofe^ extorting money, and 
compv lling the dilcoverv of hidden, or fuppolitlous hidden trea- 
i'ure.s. Indeed, f ve fixtbs of thofe who fullered were of this dc- 
Icrlption ; and tiic procefs purleed was as crtful as barbarous : the}" 
firft began with careftes, then procci.fled to.cxamia.iMon andcrc>fs- 
examination, thence to fbreatt', tiiencc to p unibnient, and, 
linallv, to the moft cruel tortures. 

Dircftly oppofite to us, was imtM ironed an unfortunate per- 
Ton, who had for years been a dole captice, emd the iport and 
fubjeft of thofe edormitiw. He was a man once of the higlicft 
rank in the Country where now he was a prifoner: for a feries of 
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yuars he Imd been Gwernor and foie Manager of the whole pro¬ 
vince of Bidanore. This was during the reign of the iaft Rana, or 
Queen, whole Family had been Sovereigns of the Country for time 
immemorial, till Hydkr made a conqueft of, and annexed it to 
his other ulurpations. Unfortunately for him, he was fuppofed 
to have amafled and fecreted enormous treafures, in coufcqucnce 
of which he had already undergone the fiery ordeal of tortui e feve- 
ral times. He was fuppofed to have produced, from firfl: to lall, 
about fifteen lacks of pagodas; and then, in the courfe of eighteen 
months^ was degraded gradually, from the high rclpe<£l in which 
he was at firft held, Aown to a moft abje6t ftate—threatened. 
Hogged, punilhed in a variety of ways, and, finally, put to the 
moft cruel tortures. I myfelf faw him treated with the higlicft 
degree of refpeft, and afterwards brought to the loweft ftage of 
mifery and humiliation,J(Q5ne tiring, however, I mu ft mrt forget, 
is the fortitude with which he aird all of them bore their puniflr- 
ment: it was truly heroic—indeed, beyond all belief. Nothing 
could furpafs it, except the Ikill and invemtive ingenuity which the 
barbarians exhibited in ftriking out new modes of torture. My 
(bulfickened witlihorror at the fight: the amiable Hall could 
worfe fupport it than his own miferies, and loft. all that fortitude, 
in his feeling few others’ misfortunes, which he difplayed in fo 
unbounded a fliare in his own: and often, very often, we found 
the rigour and feverity of our own lituation utterly forgotten in 
our anguifti and fympafhy for the fufferings of others. Never ftialJ 
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I forget it •. never fliall I think without horror of the accurfed policy 
and wicked tyranny of the Eaftern Governments, where every 
fenfe of humanity is extinguKhed, and Man, more mcrcilefs than 
the tiger, riots in the blood of his fellow-creatures without caufe. 

Mr. Hall, notwithftandingthe various fofferings both of mind 
and body which he had undergone, began to recruit, and get a 
little better; and this circumftance, of itfelf, diffufed a flow of 
fpirits over me that contributed to my fupport. We confoled each 
other by every means we could devife—fometimes indulging in all 
the luxury of woe—fometimes rallying each other, and, with ill- 
dlflcmbled Iprightlinefs, calling on the Goddels Euphrosyne to 
come with her “ quirps and cranks^ and wreathed fmilcs but, 
alas! the mountain nympli, fweet Liberty, was far away, and 
the Goddefs fliunned our abode. We however began to conceive 
that we might form a fyftem for our relief, and, by a methodical 
arrangement, entrench ourfelves from the aflkults of grief: to this 
end, we formed feveral refolutions, and entered into certain en¬ 
gagements—fuch as, never to repine at our fate, if we- could— 
draw confolation from the more dreadful lot of others, if we could ; 
—and to encourage hope—hope that comes to ail; and, on the 
whole, to confine our converfation as much as poflible to fubjeds 
of an agreeable nature: but thefe, like many other rules which 
we lay down for the conduft of life, were often broken by necef- 
fity, and left us to regret the fallibility of all human precautionary 
f^'ftems. 
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The youth ftrength of Mr, Hali, was to the full as adet- 
quatc a» mioe to the fupport of any perfonal hardfhip: his intcl- 
leftual powers were excellent, his temper incomparable, and his 
fortitude unparalleled; yet could I fee, that fomething more than 
appeared upon the furface wrought within him, and gnawed his 
heart with hidden pain. United as we were by fentknent, as 
well as by parity of folFering, I felt for him top deeply, not to 
have an intere^ng curiofity to know what it was that preyed upon 
his mind; we had now been, months together, fellow-fufferers; 
and I thought nxy^tlf not witliout fome claim to his confidence— 
I told him lb, and defired him to impart to me his dory; which 
he, with his accuftomed fiiavity and condelcenfion, agi*eed to— 
alFuring me that it was not fiich a ftory as could requite the trouble 
sf hearing it, or intereft any one but himfclfi or fome very warnk 
friend indeed : fiich, however, he added, he took me to be; and, 
as fuch, would tell it to me. I tliink it, however, worth relating, 
and will give it to you in his own words; and, thoi^h it be very 
fliort, mufi; defer the relation to another Letter* 


LETTER 
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LETTER LI. 


Mk. Hall having, as I told you lu my lafl, obligingly 
agreed to favour me with a relation of his ftory, I now give it to 
you as nearly in his own words as I can remember them. He pro¬ 
ceeded thus: 

“ Although you arc now, my dear friend! a witnefs to ni\ 
being the moft perfectly wretched of all created beitigs, yet the 
time is not long paft when fortune fmiled upon and gave me pro¬ 
mile of as much happinels as Man in this wretched vale of tears is 
allowed by his circumfefibed nature to hope for. I have feen tlic 
time, when each revolving fun rofc to ulher me to a day of joy, 
and fet to confign me to a night of undillurhed repofe—when the 
bounties of Nature, and the productions of Art, were poured with 
the profufion of fond paternal alFcCtion into my lap—wlien troops 
of friends hailed my rifing profpeCls—W'hcn health and peace made 
this perfon their uninterrupted abode—and when the moll benig¬ 
nant love that ever blelTed a mortal filled up the meafue of my 
blifs. Yes, Campbell ! it was once my happinels, though now, 
alas 1 the Iburcc of poignant nailery, to be blelTcd with the bell 
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parents that ever watched over the welfare of a child—with 
friends, too, who loved me, and whom my heart cheriflied—and 
—O God 1 do I think of her, and yet retain my fenfes—with 
the affedions of a young lady, than V'hom Providence, in the 
fuUnels of its power and bounty to Mankind, never formed one 
more lovely, one more angelic in perfon, more heavenly in dilpo- 
fition, more rich ki intellefhial endowments. Alas ! my friend, 
will you,,can you pardon thole warm ebullitions of a fond paffion ? 
will you for a moment enter into, my feelings,, and make allow- 
ancc for diofe tranlports ? But how can you ? Your friendlhip and 
pity may indeed induce you to excufe this interruption; but, to 
lympathife truly, and feel. as. I feel, you muft have known the 
charming girl herfelf., 

“ My father, though, he did not move in the very firll walk of 
life, held the rank of a Gentleman by birth and education, and was 
relpe£lable, no 4 only as a man of confiderable property, but as a 
perfon who knew bow to ttirn the gifts, of fortune to their beft 
account; he. was generous without prodigality, and charitable 
without oftentationhe was allowed by .aU who lajew.himto be the 
moft tender of hulbands—the moft zealous and.lincere of- friends; 
and I can bear wdtnelsto hi8-being,the beft offparents.. As long as 
J can remember to have been aide to make a remark* the tendcr- 
nefs of both my father and mother knew no bcamds : 1 feemed to 
occupy all their thoughts, all their attention; and in a few years, 
as I thank God I never made aii luifuitable return for their affec- 
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tion, it increafed to fuch a degree, that their exigence fcemcd to 
hang upon mine. 

** To make as much of a child ib beloved as his natural talents 
would allow,, no cxpence was fpare4 in my education: from 
childhood, every inftrudlion that money could purchalc, and every 
allurement to learn that fondnefs could fuggcfr, were bellowed 
upon me; while my beloved father, tracing the advances I made 
with the magnifying eye of affe£lion, would hang over me in 
rapture, and enjoy by anticipation the fame and honours that, 
overweening fondnefs fuggefted to him, mull one day furiound 
me. Thefe prejudices, my dear friend! arifing frora the excefsof 
natural affedion, are excufeable, if not amiable, and deferve a better 
fate than difappointment. Alas! my honoured father, you little 
knew—and, oh! may you never know, what fort of fame, what 
fort of honours, await your child! May the anguilh he endures, 
and his moft calamitous fate, never reach your ears!—for, too 
well I know, ’iwould give a deadly wrench to your heart, and 
precipitate you untimely to your grave. 

“ Thus years rolled on; during which, time feemed to have 
added new wings to his flight, lb quickly did they pafs. Un¬ 
marked by any of thofe fmifter events that parcel out the time in 
weary llages to the unfortunate, it Hid on unpcrceived; and an 
enlargement in my fize, and an mcreafe of knowledge, were all 
I had to inform me that eighteen years had paffed away. 
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' ** It wlas at.this time that I firft found the fnlooth current of my 
trapquiUity mterrupted, and the tide of my feelings fwdled and 
agitated* by the accefiion of new ftrcamsof fenfation—In ihort, 

1 became a flavc to tk: delicious pains of Love; and, after having 
borne them in concealment for a hmg time, at length coMefted 
courage to declm it. Franknefs and caidoor were among the 
virtuesof nay beloved: (he l^cjaedto proteftatic«i8 of affedion, 
and, rifoag^boyc the little arts of. her fex, avowed a rcdprocal 
attachment. The meafure of roy bFife feemed now to be full: 
the purity of my paffion was focb, that the thoughts of the gi offer 
aakpal delifes never once occurred; ai«l happy in loving, and in 
beiflg beloved, we pafiedour time in all the innocent biandifhments 
which truly virtuous Love inlpires, without our imagination 
roaming even for aii inftant into the wilds of fenfoality. 

“■ As I was to inherit a genteel, independent fortune, my father 
prppofedto breed me up to n leariK^d profeftioo—^^the Law; rather 
to invigorate and exercife my intelle6ls» and as a to rank in the. 

State, than for mere lucrative purpofos. 1 was put to one of the 
Univerfities, with an aitowance fuited to his intciWtions towards 
me? and was immediately to have been font to travel for my 
further improvemfiot, when aik'unforefoioa accident happened,, 
which completely crufoed all ray feiher’s^ views,- dafhed cup 
of happinefs ftom my lips, and brought me ukianately to that 
deplorable ilate in which you . have now the misfortune, to be joined 
along with, me. 
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“ It was but a few months antecedent to my embarking for 
tlie Eaftern World, that my father, whom I had forfome time 
with forrow obferved thoughtful, ftudioua and melancholy, look, 
me into his ftudy, and,fei2ing my hand, and looking eameftly into 
my face, wliilc his countenance betrayed the violent agitation of 
his muxd, alked me emphatically, if I thought 1 had fortitude to bear 
the greateft poflible calamity ? I was horror-ftruck at his emotion, 
accompanied by luch a queftiou—but replied, I hoped 1 had. He 
then alked me, if .1 had affedlion enough for him to forgive him if 
he was the caufe of it ? I anfwcred, that the idea connected with 

e 

the word forgiventfs, was that which I could iwJvcr be brought by 
any earthly circumftance to apply to my father; but begged him at 
once to difdofe the worft to me—as, be it what it might, my 
xnifery could not furpafs what 1 then felt freun the myfterious man- 
r-er in which he then Ipoke. 

“ He then told me that he was an undone man-^-that he had., 
with the very beffIntentions, and with the view of aggrandizing 
me, engaged in great and important fpcculations, which, Ixad 
they fucceeded, would have given us a princely fortune—but, 
having turned out, unfortunately, tlie reveffe, had left him little 
above beggary. He added, that he had not the refolution to com* 
municate his lofiesto me, taatil neceffity compelled him to tell me 
all the truth. , 

“ Althouffh tins was a fevcrc foock to me, ^ endeavoured to 
o 

conceal my feelings from my father, on whole acx'ouiit, more tliari 
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on my own, I was affected, and pretended to make as light of it 
as lb very important a misfortune would juftify; and I had the hap- 
pinels to perceive that the worthy man tookfome comfort from my 
fiippofed indifference. I conjured him not to let lb very trivial a 
thing as the lofs of property, which could be repaired, break in 
on his peace of mind or health, which could not; and obferved 
to him, that we had all of us frill enough—for that my private 
property (which I poflefled independent of him, and which a re- 
lation left me) would amply fupply all our necefrities. 

“ Having thus endeavoured to accommodate my unhappy fa- 
ther’s feelings to his lofles, I had yet to accommodate my own; and 
began to revolve in my mind what was likely to enfue from, and 
what ftep was mofr proper to be taken in, this dreadful change of 
circumfiances. That which lay neareft to my heart firfr occurred; 
—you will readily guefs that I mean my Love : to involve her 1 
loved more, far more, than my life, in the misfortunes of my fa¬ 
mily, was too horrible a confidcration to be olilStfeighed even by 
the dread of lofing her. I knew not what to do, and I thought upon 
it till I became ahnoft enfrenzied-—In this frate 1 went to her, and 
unfolded the whole frate of our concerns, together with my refolu- 
tion not to invedve her in our ruinwhen—can ycaj believe it ?— 
the lovely girl infijfrcdon making my fateindiffolubly hcr’s—not, as 
frie laid^that foe had the finallefr apprehenfion lapfo of time or change 
of circumfrance could make an alteration in our affedion, but that 
fo^ wifoed to give my mind that repofc which I mi^t derive fromt 
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This I would by no means accede to; and, for the pre- 
Icnt, we contented ourfelves with mutual vows of eternal fidelity. 

“ As foon as I thought my father’s mind fit for fiich a converf- 
ation, I opened to him a plan I had formed of coming to India, 
to adt'ance my fortune. His underllanding approved of it, but 
his heart diffented; and he laid, that to part with me would give the 
finilhing ftroke to his misfortunes; but, as my intcreft was toler¬ 
ably good, I reprefented to him the great likelihood I had of fiic- 
cefs; and at laft, with fome difficulty, he confented. 

“ My next flep was to acquaint Mifs-with my refblu- 

tion. I purpofely pals over a meeting which no jpower of language 
can deferibe!—then how can I ?—Oh! Campbell, the remem¬ 
brance of it gnaws me like a vulture here,” (aird he put his hand 
upon his heart, while the tears rolled down his cheeks), “ and 
will loon, foon bring me to my end. 

“ Not to detain you with vain efforts to deferibe all our feel¬ 
ings, I will confh^^ rayfelf to telling you, that after having made 
every neceflary preparation, and divided with my much honoured 
parents the little property I poireffed, I fet fail for India, in a ftate 
of mind compared with which the horrors of annihilation would 
have been enviable: the chaos in my thoughts mside me infenfible 
to every objcdl but one; and I brooded with a fort of ftupid, 
gloomy indulgence, over the portrait of Mifs ——which hung 
round my neck, and was my infeparable companion, till the people, 
who feized me as I caine afhorc plundered me of it, and thereby 
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^k^rived of tltc Itfl: irfugc ^comfort I had left. Oh! mon- 
ftcfs! barbariajas! had you glutted your favagc fiary by diffevering 
my litobs, one after another, from my body, it v/tmid have been 
metcy, compared with depriving me of that little image of her I 
love I But k is all over, and f fhali foon fink into the grave, and 
never tncae be blclied with the view of thofe heavenly features, till 
we iftfect in that region where all tears are wiped away, and where, 
I truft-, we (hall be joined together for endlefs ages, in eternal, 
never-fading blifs!" 


LETTER LII. 


On the day lucceeding that on which 1^ agent of Hy Ar 
Sahib had held the difcourfe with me, mentioned in my laft Let¬ 
ter but one, I was again feht for, and brought to the fame pcrlbn, 
who alked me, whether I had duly conhdered of the important 
offer made me by Hyat Sahib, and of the confequences likely to 
refult from a refufid ? and he apprifed me at the fame time, that 
the command of five thouland men was an honour which the firft 
Rajahs in the Myfbrcan dominions would gralp' at with tranfport. 
I told him I was well convinced of the honour luch a command 
would confer on any man B%t an Englifhman, whole Country 
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being the obje£l: of Hydeh’s iaceflaut hortilky, would make the 
acceptance of it infamy—that although I knew there were but too 
many Euglilhtnen apoftates to their Country, I hoped there were 
but few to be found in India willing to accept of any emoluments, 
however great, or any temptations, however fpecious, to fly from 
the flandard of their Country, and rally round that of its bittereft 
enemy—that, for my own part, being of a name ever foremoft 
in the ranks of loyalty and patriotifm, and of a femily that had 
hitherto detrafled nothing from the honours of that name, fuch 
an afl of apoftaey would be peculiarly infemous in me, and I 
could view it in nO better light than traitorous and parricidal— 
that, independent of all thofe claims, which were of themfelves 
lufficient to deter me, I felt wkhin mvfelf a principle,, perhaps 
iiinate, perhaps iikj>ired by military habit, that forbade my acced¬ 
ing—and, filially, appealed to the good fenfe of Hyat Sahib, 
whether a man who in fuch circumftances had betrayed his Coun¬ 
try, and facriliced her interefts to his own oonfcience, was luch a, 
perlbn as confidence coidd properly be put in.. 

Notwithftaading thefe, and a thoufand odicr remonfi-rance?, 
which I cannot immediately recoiled, but which the hazards of 
my Ikuation fuggefted, be ftil'l continued to ,prds me, and ufed 
every argument, every perfuafion, tiiatl: ktgeynmty could didate, 
or bints of punifhmcnt enforce, t« ifoalie my ^urpofe—but ia 
vain: attachment to Country and Family rofe paramount to all 
otlhcr jcoafiderationsand I gave a perisnptory, dccifive refoM. 
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Circumftanced as I was, it was impoffiblc for me to keep ari 
accurate journal of the various incidents that pafftd, or viciffitudes 
of thought that occurred, during the period of my imprifonment. 
Indeed, I was fcarcely confcious of the length of my captivity, and 
could not, till I was relcafedj determine exaftly how long it had 
continued. You mull therefore content yourlelf to he told in ge¬ 
neral terms, that 1 was repeatedly urged on the fubjt6t by fair 
perfuafives: they then had rccourfe to menace; then they with¬ 
held the daily pittance allowed for my fupport; and at length 
proceeded to coercion, tying a rope round my neck, and hoilling 
me up to a tree. All this, however, 1 bore firmly: if it had any 
elFeiSl, it was to confirm me in my refolution, and call in policy 
to the aid of honour’s diftates. Every man of feeling or reafon 
mull: allow, that it was better to die, than live a fife of fubjeftion 
to tyranny fo truly diabolical. 

Mr. Hall and I, thus drove to the brink of extinftion, yet 
confoled ourfelves with the refle£iion, that thofe whom moft we 
loved were not fharing our unhappy fate, and were fortunately 
ignorant of our fufFerings; and as I enjoyed perfeft good health, 
hope yet lived within me. 

There is a fpriug, an clafticity, m every man’s mind, of which 
the owner is rarely, very rarely confcious, bccaufe fortunately 
the occafions feldom occur in which it can be brought to the proof; 
for, as laflitude is the neceflary forerunner of refrefliment, fo is 
extreme dejeftion to the moft, vigorous cxercife of our fortitude. 

So 
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So 1 found it: as the horrors of my fituation 'tlrickcned round me, f 
1 felt my Ipirits increafe; my refolution became more firm, my 
hopes more languine—I even began to look forward, ahd form 
proje 61 :s for the future: whole hours amufemcnt, every day and 
every night, arofe from the contemplation of my beloved boy; I 
in imagination traced his growth, directed his rifing fentiments, 
formed plans for his future fuccefs and profperity, and indulged by 
anticipation in all the enjoyment which I now truft I fhall yet 
have in his ripened manhood. 

Thus we continued for many months, during which no altera¬ 
tion .whatfbever took place in our treatment or fituation. We heard 
a thoufand contradidlory reports of vidlories gained over the Englifli, 
and again of ibme fuccefles on their part: they, however, defifled to 
prefs me into their fervice. The only relief from our fufferings lay 
ia the refources of our own minds, and in our mutual endcavoui's 
to pleafe and confole one another: the circumffances of aggrava¬ 
tion were the ncceflity of daily bearing witnefs to the moft barba¬ 
rous punifhments inflidled upon wretched individuals under tlic 
femblance of juftice, and the occafional deprivation of our food, 
either by the fraud of the Sepoys who attended us, or the caprice or 
cruelty of their fuperiors. It is but juftice, however, to lay, that 
tliev were not all alike: f()me overflowed \vith mercy, tharit>', 
and the milk of human kindnefs; while others, again, were almoft 
as bad men as the Sovereigns they ferved. - Wc were not allowed 
the life of pen, ink, or paper; and very i’eldom could afford our- 
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felvclsthc luxury of lhaving, or clean linen: nor were we at all 
(haltered from the inclemency of the weather, till at length a Ut- 
tle rpotn was built for us of mud, which being fmalland damp, 
rendered our fituation worfe than it was before.' * 

. The prilbner whom I have already mentioned, as having, in 
the time of the former Sovereign, held the firll: office in Bidanore, 
ftill continued oppolite to me; and he and I at length began to un- 
derftand each other, and found means, by looks, figns and gcf- 
tures, to exchange thoughts, and hold an intercourfe of fentimeuts 
together. From the c-ircumftance of his being a native, and bet- 
jter (killed in the language than me, he had much better intelligence 
than I could poffibly have, and he was always eager to convey to 
me any circumftance or news that he thought might be agreeable: 
fome meflages allb pafled between us, by means of the Sepoys 
who had alternately been his guard and mine—for our guards 
were changed every week. 

Projefts and hopes of a new kind now began to Intrude them- 
felves on my thoughts; and I conceived a defign, which I flattered 
myfelf was not entirely impraSicable, to effedl an, efeape, and 
even a revolt in the place. A variety of circumftances concurred 
to perfuade me, that the tyranny of H yde a, and his fervant 
Hyat Sahib, was abhorred, though none dared to give vent to 
their fentiments. I thought I could obferve, that the native pri- 
foner oppofite to me was privately beloved, and might, from the 
recolledion of his'former dignities, have confiderablc influence in 

the 
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tiic place. Several Arcot Sepoys; and their Officers (fome them 
belonging to fny own regiment) were alio prilbners at large; and 
withal I recollefted, that difficulties apparently more ftupend- 
ous bad been overcome by Englilhmen—having often heard it af- 
ferted, that there was not a prifon in the known world out of 
which a Britiffi lubjeft had not made his efcape. 

Fraught with thole conceptions, I attempted to found the Of¬ 
ficers of the Arcot Sepoys, whether it w'ere not poffible for 
us to effect our efcape ? So ardent is tlie flame of Liberty in all 
men’s breafts, fo great is the deteftation of human nature to 
Slavery, that I perceived a manifeft willingnels in the people 
about us to join me in an attempt to procure our liberty, or bring 
about a revolt in the garrifon. My heart beat high with the Iiopc; 
and I began to flatter myfelf, that the day was not far removed 
when we Ihould not only bid defiance to our tyrants, but even 
make them repent the day on which wc were call alhore on their 
coaft. 

Having thus diflantly founded all who I thought were likely to 
concur, upon,the pradiicability of the attempt, and found them, as 
I conceived, difpofed to take lhare in it, it yet remained to confider 
of the quomodo —and, after having formed the general outlines of 
a plan, to lick it into lhape- The firfl: of thefe was a critical con- 
fideration: the focond required addrels and managem’ent, and 
was likely to be impeded by the vigilance of the people about, 
who would not fail to remark, and take the alarm, from any un- 
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ufual iirtercoirrft or difcoitrfe between us; and without a mutual 
communication of thoughts, and full deliberation by all parties 
concerned, as well as knowledge of the fort and its different gates, 
nothing could, with any profpe6f: of fuccefs, be determined— 
^nothing, without the raoft imminent hazard, be attempted. I 
therefore held various councils with my own mind, and with 
Mr. Hall, on the fubje6t—moft of which were abortive, with¬ 
out* at aB difcouraging us. 

At laft I began to think of founding the Bidanore prifoncr, 
ci-devewi Governor of the place; and determined, if poffiblc, 
to bring him mto oUr confultations, as I had before hoped to make 
h^m a party in the execution of the projc6l; but while 1 was 
fettling all this much to my own fatisfadfion, an cv«it occurred 
which extinguUhed all my hopes in that way—of which you fhall 
have an account in mv next Letter. 
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LETTER LIII. 


HETHER the plan which I mentioned in my laft was 
difcovered or not, or from what other motive it arofc, I have not to 
this day been able to decide; but fo it was, that while my fanguine 
mind was overflowing with the hope of carrying my projefl foi 
an efcapc into cffedl, Mr. Hall and I were one day unexpedtedl) 
loaded with irons, and faftened together, leg by leg, by one bolt, 
This, as nearly as I can compute, \<^as four or five months before 
my releafe. Of all the circumftances of my life,, it has made the 
ilrongeft impreflion upon my mind: it unexpedledly and ftiddenlj 
broke down the moft pleafing fabric my imagination had ever 
built. The furprife occaiioned by the appcai'ance of tire irons, and 
the precautionary manner in which it was undertaken, was indeed 
great: ftill more was I furprifW to obfervc, that thtfperfbn 
who was employed to fee thiS’ put in execution, manifefeed un- 
ufuai emotions, feenled much aflcfiled, and even fhed tears as he 
fooked on: and while the luddennefs and cautionary mode of 
doing it convinjced me that fome rcfifeance on our part was appre¬ 
hended, the forrow which the O'ffiber who feperintfinded it dlfclofed, 
portended in my mind a fatal, or at Icaft a very ferious ifliie. 

On- 
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Unfortunately, pool' Mr. Hall had for fome time been 
afflidled with a return of his dreadful diforder, the dyfcnterv; 
aird our being lhackled together increafed an unconquerable mortifi¬ 
cation of feelings which he had before undergone, from a delicacy of 
nature that would have done honour to the moft modeft virgin, be 
jier fenfibility ever fo exquifite, or her delicacy ever fo extreme— 
And here, my dear Frederick ! I cannot let flip this opportunity 
of remarking to you, tliat the man, as well as the woman, who 
would render himfelf ti-uly amiable in the eyes of his fellow-crea¬ 
tures, fliould cultivate delicacy and modefty, as the moft captivat¬ 
ing of all the moral virtues: from them, heroifin derives additional 
luftre—wit, ten-fold force—religion and morality, the charms of 
perluafion—and every perlbnal adlion of the man, irrcfiftible dig¬ 
nity and winning grace. From this unlucky event, I received a 
temporary depreffion; and the rapidly increafing illnefs of poor 
|Hall rendered my fituation more than ever calamitous V 
when, again, my Ipirits, eagerly prone to gralp at every thing 
that gave a momentary hope of lupport, were a little recruited by 
confufed rumours of the Englifti army having made a defcent on 
the Malabar coaft: and fb powerful is the influence of mind on 
the animal lyftem, that Mr. Hall enjoyed from the report a 
momentary alleviation of his malady; but, having no medical, 
afliftance, nor even fufficient ftiftenance to further the favourable' 
operations of Nature, he relapfed again; thedifeafe fell upcai him 
with redoubled fury: a very fcanty portion of boiled rice, with a 
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more fcanty morfel of ftinkiiig fait fifh or putrid fleifi, was a very 
inadequate fup^ort for me, who, though emaciated, was in health > 
—and very improper medicine for a peribn labouring under a ma¬ 
lady I'uch as Mr. Hall’s, which required comfort, good medical 
Ikill, and delicate nutritious food. The tea which Hyat Sahib 
had given me was expended ; and w^e were not allowed to be 
(haved from the hour w'e were put in irons, an indulgence of that*^ 
kind being forbidden by the barbarous rules of the prifon ; and, to 
refine upon our tortures, llcep,. “• the balm of hurt minds,” was 
not allow'ed. us uninterrupted; for, in conformity to another regu¬ 
lation, we were difturbed every half hour by a noife fomething 
rcfcmbling a watchman’s rattle, and a fellow who, ftriking every 
part of our irons with a kind of hammer, and examining them 
left they Ihould be cut, broke in upon that kind reftorative, and 
a'^voke our fouls to frefh horrors. 

As it muft be much- more naturajily matter of affonifhmeut that 
any bodily ftrength could fupport itlclf under liich complicated cala¬ 
mities, than that infirmity ftiould fmk beneath them, you will be ra¬ 
ther grieved tlian furprifed to hear that poor Mr. Hall was now ap¬ 
proaching to his end with hourly accelerated fteps., Every application 
that 1 made in his &vour was refufed, or rather treated with cruel 
negieil and contemptuous filence ; and I forefaw, with inexpreffir 
ble anguifh and indignation, that the barbarians would not abate 
him in his laft minutes one jot of mifery, and that my moft ami¬ 
able friend was fated to expire under every attendant horror that 
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mere Sublunary circmnftances could create. But that pity wliicli 
the mighty, the powerful and enlightened denied, natural bene¬ 
volence operating upon an uninformed mind, and fcanty means, 
afforded us. Hyat Sahib, the powerful, the wealthy, the Go¬ 
vernor of a great and opulent province, refufed to an expiring fel¬ 
low-creature a little 'cheap relief—while a poor Sepoy taxed hh 
little means to fupply it; one who guarded us, of his own accord, 
at hazard o£ imminent punifhment, purchafed us a lamp and a 
iitde oil, which we burned for the laft few nights. 

Philofophers and Divines have declaimed upon the advantaget 
of a M'eli-fpent life, as felt i» articulo mortis ; and their effort; 
have had, I hope, fome effedl upon tlie lives of many. To wit- 
nefs one example fuch as Mr. Hall held forth, would be wort! 
volumes of precepts on this fubje£l. The unfeigned refigtiation 
with which he met his diffolution, and the majeftic fortitude witl) 
which he looked in the face the various circumftances of ho"^ 
that furrounded him, rendered him the moft dignified objedl I ever 
beheld or conceived, and the moft glorious inftance of confeious 
virtue triumphing over the terrors of death, and the cunning bar¬ 
barity of Mankind. Were the progrefs of virtue attended with 
pain, and the praftice of vice with plcafure, the adoption of the 
former would be amply r^id by its fbothings in the dreadful mo¬ 
ment, even if it were to accompany us no . further. About a 
quarter of an hour before he died, Mr. Hall broached a moft 
tender fubjeff of converlation, which he followed up with a feries 
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•of obfcrvations, fo truly refuicd, ib cxquiritcly turned, fo ilclicatc 
and fo pathetic, that it IcjJmecl almofi; the language of iufpiratlon, 
as if in proportion to tire decay of the Ixxly, iatcllecl; iacreafed, 
and the dying mair had become all mind. Such a converfation 1 
ne\'er remembered to have heard, or heard of. Its eficfls upon 
me were u'onderfol; for, tliough the combination of melancholy 
circumdanccs attending my now critical fituation hadalmoft railed 
my mind to frcnscy, the lalutary influence of his words and exam¬ 
ple controuled the cxceffes of my Icnfations ; and I met the afflid- 
ing moment of his departure with a degree of tranquillity, which, 
though not to be compas ed to his, has on refledion appeared to 
me adonifhing. This convcrlation continued to the very iuliant 
of liis death ; during which time he held my hand clalped in ills, 
frequently enforcing his kind expreflions to me with a Iqueezc-— 
while my Ibrrow, taking its mod ealy channel, bedewed my face 
with tears. As he proceeded, my voice was choaked with my feel¬ 
ings ; and I attempted once or twice in vain to fpeak. llis hand 
grew cold; he laid his lower limbs were all lifelels, and that lie 
felt death coming over him with (low creeping deps—He again 
moralized, thanking God \\ ith pathetic fervour for his great merev 
in leaving him his intelleds unclouded, and the organ of commu¬ 
nication (the tongue) nnenfeebled, that, to the lad, he might 
folace his friend and fe^w-lufterer— “ Ah ! Campuet.j, !” con¬ 
tinued he, “ to what a feries of miferies am 1 now leaving you ! 
Death in fuch circumdanccs is a bleffing-—I view mine as llich ; 
and diould think it more fo, if it contributed, by av'akcuing thofc 
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people to a fenfe of their crnelty, to foften their rigour to you: 
but cruelty like their’s is lyftematic, and ftoops not to the controul 
of the feelings. Could I hope that you would yet efcape from 
their clutches, and that you would once more prefs your family to 

your bolt)m, the thought would brighten ftill the mornent of our 

« 

(eparation: and, oh ! my friend! could I ftill further hope that you 
would one day lee my moft beloved and honoured parents, and telJ 
them of my death without wringing their hearts with its horrid 
circumftances, offer them my laft duties, and tell how I revered 

them—If, too, you could fee my-, and tell her how far, far 

more dear than-—!” Here he turned his eyes toward the lamp, 

then faintly on me—made a convulfive effort to fqueeze my hand 
—cried out, “Campbell! oh, Campbell! tlielampls going 
out!” and expired without a groan. 

The recital of this afflidtlng event has called up to mv fancy 
lively a pidure of the Icene as it pafled with all its horrors—horroiJS 
which outftrip all efforts of defeription, and baffle all power of 
language—that my feelings are in part renewed, and I find myfelf 
incapable of proceeding further at prefent. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IJV. 


For fomc time I was loft in grief for the death of Mr. 
11a 1.1.. Though I had long expc£led it, and might confcquently 
Gc luppofcd to ha\ e wafted great part of my forrow in anticipa¬ 
tion ; yet, ii^ing only confidercd and fcmEe^point beiore“^Iiis 
death merely as it refpe6ted him and his misfortunes, a great 
tion of the calamity remained unconceived: and, now that he 
was dead, I began for the firft time to confider and feel the fub- 
jeft as it concerned myfelf. Refledion told me, that he was hap¬ 
pily relieved from woe, and in a ftate of blifs— 

“ After life’s fitful fever, he fleeps well: 

“ ■ ' -Nor ftccl nor poifon, 

“ Malice domeftic, foreign levy—nothing 
“ Can toucl) Juin further !” 

But I ftill remained a prey to perhaps new' barbarities, witliout 
hope of relief from the old. No partner to iharc, no Ibcial converfe 
to alleviate, no friend to confole me under my afflidions, 1 looked 
at the body of my friend with envy, and lamented that death had 
not afforded me, too, a fhelter from the cruelties which fate 
feemed determined to heap upon me. 
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It is impoliible for me to exprefs to you the agonies of mind I 
underwent during the rcfl: of the night. In the morning, a report 
was made to the Commandant, of the death of Mr. Hali. ; and 
in about an hour after, he pafTcd me by, but kept his face purpofclv 
turned away from me to the other fide. I patiently waited for tiie 
removal of tlie dead body till the evening, when I defired the Sepoys 
who guarded me to apply for its being removed. They returned, 
and told'me that they could get no anfwer refpedling it. 
c ame on, but there was no a ppp^rnnrp unfetter 

rne frdm lh ft^ rorpfe. The Commandant was iitting in his Court, 
ndminiftcring, ii; the manner I have before deferibed, jujlice! 
I called out to him myfelf with all my might, but could get no an¬ 
fwer from him. Nothing could equal my rage and confternation ; 
for, excluliveof the painfuHdeaof being lhackled to the dead body 
of a friend I loved, another circumftance contributed to make it a 
lerious fubjeft of horror. In thole climates, the weatlicr is fo in- 
tcnfely hot, that putrefaiHon almoll inftantly fucceeds death ; and 
meat that is killed in the morning, and kept in the lhade, will be 
unfit for drefling at night. In a fubjed, then, on which putrefailion 
had made advances even before death, and which remained expofed 
to the open air, the proccls muft have been much more rapid. So 
far, however, from compalliouating my fituation, or indulging me 
by a removal of the body, their barbarity fuggefted to them to 
make it an inftrument of punifliment; and they pertinacioufly ad¬ 
hered to the moft mortifying lilence and difregard of my complaints. 

For 
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F or leveral days and nights it remained attached to me by the irons. 
I grew almoft diftra6ted—wifhed for the means of puitiia||au end 
to iTi}' mlicries by death, and could not move without vritneffiii^ 
lome new ftage of putrefcence it attained, or breathe without in‘ 
Inlin'i: tin- putrid elEuvia that arofe from it—while mvriads oi 
die.-; and joatlifome infects refted on it, the former of W'hich every 
now and then vitited me, crawling over my face and hands, and 
liohtiiw in hundreds on mv viiftuais. I never look back at this 
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crifis without confufiou, horror, aad even aflonifliment; and, 
were it not connected with a chain of events preceding and fubfe- 
quent to it, too well known by refpedtable people to be doubted, 
and too much interwoven with a part of the liitiory of the laft war 
in India to admit of diusbt, 1 thoiikl not only be afraid to tell, but 
abiolutely doubt myfelf whether the whole was not the illufion ot 
a dream, rather than credit the pohibility of my enduiing fuch 

unheard-of hardthips without lols of life or deprivation of I’enfes. 

i 

At laft, when the body had reached that Ihocking loalhfomc, 
ftate of putrefadion which threatened that further delay would 
render removal aboininable, if not impoffible, the monfters agreed 
to take it away from me—and I was fo fir relieved: t)ut-thc mor¬ 
tification and injury I underwent from it, joined to the agitation 
of the preceding week, made a vifible inroad on my health. I 
totally loft my fpirits; my appetite entirely forfiwk me: my long- 
nourilhed hopes fled; and 1 looked forward to death as tb.e only 
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<lcfirahle event that was within the verffe of likelihood or polfi- 

hilits. 

¥ 

^ One'clav, my oppofite friend (the native priioner; gave me a 
ook of the moll: interefting and encouraging kind; and I per- 
•eived a more than uiual buftle in the citadel, while the Sepoys 
nformed me that they were ordered on immediate fcrvice, and 
liat fomc events of great importance had taken place. From this 
eeble gleam, my mind, naturally a6live, though deprefled by 
circumftances of unufual weight, again took fire, and hope bright¬ 
ened with a kind of gloomy light the prolpe61 before me: I re¬ 
volved a thoul’and things, and drew from them a thoufand liir- 
mifes; but all as yet was only conjedture with me. In a day or two, 
the buftle increafed to a high pitch, accompanied with marks of 
confternation: the whole of the troops in the citadel were ordered 
to march; and the Commandant, and a man with a hammer and 
inftniments, came to take olF my irons. 

Wlfile they were at work taking oft' my irons, I perceived 
that they were taking olF thofe of the native prifoner oppofite to 
me alfo. He went away under a guard: we looked at each 
other complacently, nodded and fmiled, as who Ihould fay, “ we 
hope to fee one another in happier times not far diftant.” But, 
alas! vain arc human hopes, and fhort and dark is the extent of our 
utmoft forefight! This unhappy man, without committing any 
Ibrt of ofience to merit it, but in conformity to the damnable, 
barbarous policy of thofe Countries, was, by the Jemadar’s 
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orders, taken forth, and his throat cut! This tlie Jemadar him- 
felf afterwards acknowledged to me—-and, what wasftill more 
abominable if poflible, undertook to juftify the proceeding upon 
the principles of reafon, found ftnfe, ahd precedent of Afiatic 
policy. ^ j 0 

In order to elucidate the whole of this bufinefs, it is, necefliiry 
for me to recur to events which happened antecedent to this time, 
but of which, by reafon of my lituation, 1 was then entirely ig- 
nomnt; and as they involve, not only the grounds of my ilibfe- 
quent elcape and proceedings, but a confiderable portion of hif- 
torical fa(51, and fome of the material interefts of the Eaft India 
Company, I will be the more particularly careful in relating 
them, and delire from you a proportionate lhare of attention— 
But their importance entitle them to a feparate Letter : therefore 
conclude with alluring you, &c. See, 
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LETTER LV. 


H YDER Alli Khawn, latc Nabob of Mvfore, and 
father to the prefeiit Tippoo Sahib Sultajn, was as extraor¬ 
dinary a man, and perhaps poffeiTed as ‘great natural talents, as any 
recorded in the page of Hiftory. Born and bred up in the lowcfi 
ranks of an unenlightened and ignorant People, and to the lalf 
day of his life perfeftly illiterate, he not only emerged from his 
native obfeurity by the vigour of his mind and body, but became 
an objedt of terror and admiration to furrounding Potentates, 
Early initiated in the habits and inured to the toils of a military 
life, he rofe, by the gradual fleps of promotion, to a rank which 
afforded an opportunity of difplaying his capacity and prowefs: 
he Icon obtained the command of that army in which he had once 
ferved as a common foldier, and immediately demonftrated that the 
fublimity of his mind was formed to keep pace with his extraor¬ 
dinary elevation. 

The Marhattas, the moft formidable people in Hither India, 
bordered on the Myforean dominions, and kept their neigh¬ 
bours, by frequent hoftilities, in i continual flate of awe— 
making incurfions on their territories, and taking poITcffion, by 

force 
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force of arms, of large portions of their Country : but no li)onoi> 
had Hyder got the command of the armies of his Country, thaa 
he drove back the Marhattas from the Myforean dominions, which 
he extended by confiderablc acquifitions from the Marhatta fron¬ 
tiers ; and followed up his conquefts with fuch hiccefsful ardour, 
that he compelled that warlike Nation to refpeft his Countrymen 
as their equals, if not fuperiors, in military achievement. Thus, 
while he ingratiated himfelf with his Sovereign and Fellow-citi- 
z^is by his wifdom, he acquired the admiration of the Soldiery by. 
his pcrfonal addrefs and valour ; and at the lame time, by tlie feve- 
ritv of his difciplinc, and the occafional aufterity of his deportment, 
maintained an awe over them, which ftrengthened his authority 
without diminilhing their affeftion, 

Hyder was therefore now arrived at tliat point of elevation, 
beyond which no exertion of mental capacity, if governed by ^ ir- 
tue or integrity, could raife him—So far he owed all to geniu.-; 
but his towering ambition looked higher; and, unreftrained by' 
anv principle of religion or morality, he determined to accom- 
phfli, at any rate, that which he knew nothing but crime could 
accomplilh. With wicked deliberation he looked forward into 
the womb of time, and with unparalleled policy arranged the 
whole fyftem upon * which he was to aft, when that order of 
things his penetrating and intuitive genius enabled him to fee 
would naturally arife from each other, fhould afii:)rd him a proper 
«pportunity. Although he was utterly ignorant of books, and of 
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courfe could derive little beneEt from the examples of the great 
and ambitious men recorded in Hiftory, yet, drawing upon the in¬ 
finite rcfourccs of his own mind or information, he adopted the 
very fame means of furthering his views; and forefeeing, that, 
with an immenic army devoted to his interefts, few things would be 
unattainable, he applied himfelf diligently to model mid form that of 
the Kino of Mysore to thegreateft perfeftion in difclpline, and to 
render it attached to his peribn, and fubfervient to his views, by a 
ikilful mixture of feverity and relaxation, toil and reward, dan¬ 
ger and applaufe, which none but a mafter-hand like his was ca¬ 
pable of exadlly compounding. 

The death of his Sovereign the King of Mysore at length 
afforded him the opportunity to which he liad fo long, and with 
fo prophetic an eye, lodked forward—and gave him ample room 
for felf-gratulation on the Icorc of his lagacity and prudence.. 

The Heir in fucceffion to the Throne being then an, infant, the 
politic Hyder, letting alide all claims of the kindredof the young 
Prince, took upon himlelf the guardianlhip—under the. title of 
Regent affumed the fupreme authority—and,, though, too well, 
aware of the inviolable attachment of the People to their lawful 
Monarch to put him direfUy to death, ufurped the Throne, and 
configned him to imprilbnment in Seringapatam, the capital of 
,<he Myforean dominions* 

Having thus, by his talents, acquired tl>e poflhllibn of the 
Throne, he gave a large range to the Eiblimity of his views, and 
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fk)!! difplayed the cxhauftlefs refburces of his mind in tlic new 
office of Governor and Legiflator—forming fuch vaft well-or¬ 
dered military eftabliffiments, and fuch judicious and lalutary civil 
iiiffitutiottvS, as made him blaze forth at once the terror of his 
neighbours, and rendered him, in the fequel, the moft powerful 
and formidable Potentate in the Hither Peninfula. In carrying 
on thofc, his deficiency in letters was fiipplied by his vigilance 
and fagacity, lharpened by flifpicion: three fecretaries executed 
all his orders in feparate apartments ; and if, on comparifon, they 
were found to differ, he who committed the error received fin- 
tence of death. His natural cioielty made him take the execution 
of their lentcncc upon himfelf not unfrequcntly ; to flice off a head 
with his own hand, or fee it done by others, was a luxurious re¬ 
creation to the fanguinary Hyder. 

The natural fagacity of this great man fuggefted, that in or¬ 
der to accomplifh the extenfive objeds which his adlive and ambi¬ 
tious temper held up to his imagination, the introdudlion of the 
mofl: perfedl military difeipline was above all other things nccef- 
fary; and his judgment informed him that the European was the 
beft. He therefore held out the mofl tempting allurements to 
military adventurers, and particularly to thofe, whether black or 
white, who had been trained in the fervice of the Englifh Eafl 
India Company: he fent emilTaries, for the purpofe, to all parts 
of India, with inflrudlions to offer great, rewards; and carried 
this defign fo far, that whenever accident of w'ar threw perfons of 
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that ticftription Into his hands, he never fkiled to detain, them, 
and, if they refused to enter into his lerv'ice, treat them with the 
moft unpardoriable rigour and barbarity; and by thefe means 
brought his army to a ftktc of pesrfediion till then unknown to a 
Wack Power. l5e did not ftop there, but determined to eftablifh 
a N.avy~“hy large o^rs allured many Ihip-carpenters and artizans 
from Bombay—-made no inconfiderable progrefs in conftriTdling 
dock-yatdsv and had adiually equipped fome fhips of the line, be¬ 
tides frigates, fitted to encounter European fcas- Indeed, Ire 
feerticd to have carried his views of conouefr even to the Polar 

j' 

’regions; ftir it is a fiidk, tliat he direifrcd his people, iii confrruifring 
thofe veffels, to fit them for encountering foas^ of ice, or, as. he 
called it, the thick water. 

To a man of i'uch ardent ambition and' deep penetration, the 
\-uft power which, the Englith Eafr India Company had acquired,, 
-and were daily acquiring, in the Eaft, could not fail to be an ob- 
jed of jealouiy. He conceived a deadly and implacable auimofity 
to the Britilh Nation, which influenced his whole focceeding life,, 
ended only with his death, and was- then tranfinitted' to his fan 
Tippoo Sahib, with the exadion of a fekmii oath, ever to retaia-. 
thofe fentiments. 

A coincidence of circumftanees, which has feldom occurred in 
the fortunes of men, tended, at a lucky crifis, to further the bold 
projeds of Hydks ; aiid neither foitune, though extremely pro¬ 
pitious to him, nor his own unbounded talents and'enegcric ipirit,, 
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favoured the execution of t|i6m„ naore than the bungling politics,, 
the ludicrous ambition, and-, the confequent unjuftifiable proceed¬ 
ings, of one of OOP Prefidencics in India—I mean Bombay. 
Fortunately,, ithe wilHom and moderation of our Eaft India Coun¬ 
cils at this day, vindicate the wounded chara<5ter of the Britifli. 
Nation, and juftify me in the remarks I make. 

An ambitious and profligate Chief of the Marhatta tribes—his- 
name, Rots AN AUT Row—hud been deposed by the wife men of 
his Country, for ha ving murdered his nephew, in order to ufurp' 
the Throne of Setterah. He. fled to Bombay,, and, by Ipecious 
prorpifes and pecuniary bribes, prevailed on that I^elidency to af¬ 
ford him an afylum,, and finafly to take up arms in his- defence 
againft the united Marhatta States, who at the very time were 
able to* raile an army of' three hutidred thoufand fighting men. 
Hoftilities were firil commenced by the EngUfli; and by them 
peace was firA prepofed.. The. treaty of Poonali was- made, by 
which it was-ppovided that RogAiNaut Row ihould quit Bom- 
•bay; and by the .Englith the provifions of that treaty were 
broken-ryfor, in direfil vidation, of it,. Rooahakt was kept at 
Bombay.. This breach, of the treaty led- to anotherfor this- 
erafty-aad unprincipled Chief made ufo of it with fuch addrcls as 
to perfuade that Prefidenc.y to attack the Marhattas again >—by 
ma^iifvfing the power of his party among his Countrymen, he 
prevailed upon them mkc more to aflert his rightsand the Prefi- 
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<l<rncy of Calcutta, I am afraid, were induced to join of 
Bombay in the plan. . 

.dt happened Unfortunately, that at this time the Chaif of Bom¬ 
bay was filled by a perfon the moft unqualified, probably, that 
could be found in any community for an office of fuch importance 
—Governor Hornby. He was allowed, by the almoft unani- 
mmis confent of thofc who knew his private or public charafter, 
to be ignorant, not only of the firft principles of Goveniment, but 
of the ordinary knowledge requifite for a Gentleman; and for 
ffich a ferious truft as Bombay he was peculiarly difqualified by 
an unbounded lull: of gain, to which all other paffions yielded up 
the dominion of his heart. A temper and intellect of this kind 
were rendered ftill more incapable of the enlarged views the Re- 
prelcntative of a great Nation in a diftant Colony fhould poflefs, 
by a mercantile education and habits, which narrowed even his 
circumferibed mind, and left him not a fentiment, not an idea, 
that was not merely commercial. The adminiftration of fuch a 
man was exactly what might have been expefted; and, inftead 
of alTerting the dignity of Great Britain, or promoting the ad¬ 
vantage of his employers—narrow policy, felfiffi views, and an 
indefatigable effort to enrich himfelf, made the whole tiffuc of his 
condud in India. 

Blinded by the piaufiblc infinuations of Roganaut, and ftimu- 
lated by a luft for conqueft, which would have been unjuftifiable 
even in the proud prejudices of an hereditary Defpot, but which 
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were peculiarly vicious and ridiculbus in ar body of Merchants 
who were themfelves fubjeds, the Eaft India Company’s Serv'ants 
again determined to fupport, by force of arms, that moft atro¬ 
cious murderer: and with the contemptibly inadequate force of 
four thoufand men, encumbered with an unwieldy train of bag¬ 
gage and fervants for the accommodation of finilda voluptuous 
Officers, and let\ by two doughty compting-houfe champions- 
(Carnac and Mo^ttn); with Colonel Egerton as Military 
AJfiJlant rather than Commander, they let out,, to encounter the 
whole torrent of the Marhatta force, and conduft Roganaut to 
Poonah^ 

Had Roganaut advanced at the head of his own partizans 
only, the Chiefs of the Marhatta Nation might po/ilbly have 
taken different fides of the quefiion, and left between them a 
breach for his arms or intrigues to make an entrance fatal to the* 
general caufe of the Coimtry: but the affaults of a foreign army 
—an army of interefted peculating ftrangers, as the Company’s 
troops then were—an army of avowed natural enemies, profefllng 
a different religion,, entertaining different political principles, and 
formed by Nature of a different complexion'—roufed and united 
them in one common caufe, and Gompreffed difeordant interefts, 
which had been for tknc immemorial at irreconcilable variance, 
into one compad body of refiftance, which, as it became more 
firm from the flrokes of hoflility, could not, in the nature of 
things, be fubdued; in the fame manner as the unjufrifiable con¬ 
federacy 
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tetleracy of Kings igft’mft France lately united all the conflitSling 
parties of that Coontry-—converted twenty-feven millions of 
People, male and female, into one compadl armed force—rendered 
them not only iiiN'incible at home, but terrible abroad—and hnnlly, 
has enabled them to beftride, Colulfus like, the univerle. 


LETTER J.V. 


The approach of the Britifli Troops with, Roganaut 
caufed great alarm at Poonah; and the Minifters there fent to offer 
terms, which were contemptuoufly reje<^ed. They then determin¬ 
ed to fave, by prowefs, thofe rights which they could not preferve 
by juftice or negociation—and took the field with fuch great force, 
that their menacing enemies found it expedient to confider of a 
retreat. Theyh/V^/h/ Roganaut, finding his plans baffled, fent 
privately to Scindiah, the Marhatta Chief, propoflng to him to 
attack the Englifh, and promiling in that cafe to join him with 
his part of the army: his perfidy, however, being difeovered, the 
Englifh Commanders began to retreat, carrying him along with 
them. They were, however, furrounded, and reduced to make 
themoft abjeft concefiions—offering a carte-blanche to Scindiah 
as the price of a retreat; but that auguft Chief nobly difdained 
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to take advantage of their fituation, and contented liimfclf with 
terms which juftice fliould have exufted from them, even if ne- 
ceflity had not compelled their acceptance. The reftoration of 
Sallette, and of the other conquefts made by the Company’s troops 
during the preceding hoftilities, and the delivery of Roganaut’s 
pcrlbn into the hands of the Marhattas, were among tte provifions. 
Roganaut was delivered up : two hoftages w^ere taken for the 
remaining part of the treaty; and the harraffed remains of the 
Englilh army were permitted to return to Bombay. 

Roganaut having found means to efcape, reached Surat; and 
th«f Company’s Chiefs refufed to comply with the provihons of 
the treaty : notwithftanding which, the noble Marhatta (HfmifTed 
the hoftages, and prepared for a more manly revenge than that 
which could be wreaked on two defencelefs individuals. General 
Good ART, who had been fent with an army from Bengal, was 
commiffioned to negociate for a pacification : but Scindiah 
making the deliveiy of Roganaut into his hands an indifpcnfable 
preliminary, the negociation was broken off, and both parties de¬ 
termined to refer the controverly to the decifion of the Sword. 

Every thing leemed to confpire to chaftile the rafhuefs and 
folly of our Indian Councils. The difficulties in which our Ame¬ 
rican conteft had involved the Nation, were reported with exagge¬ 
ration in India, and gave additional firmnefs to our enemies in 
that quarter. The reftlels and intriguing fpirit of the Court of 
Verlailles found its way with Monfieur St. Lubin to the ffiores 
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of Incioftan, aiid fo powerfully worked upon the mind of Hyder, 
that he entered into a heaty with France againfl England, and 
brought the ftrength of both into the moll: formidable combination 
that ever was made in that Country, to root out the power of 
(rieat Britain from the Eali. 

Thus, by*the depraved politics of the Councils of a petty Settle¬ 
ment,, were the important interells of Gj eat Britain in India, and 
the lives and properties of all its lervants in that quarter, at once 
expofed to the fury of three formidable hoftile powers—the Ma- 
rhattiis, Hyoer and the French. 

I will not entangle my narrative with a detail of the tarious 
military operatioirs which arofe from this confederacy: they were 
in general dilallrous to the Englilh, ivhofe power there was pre- 
ferved from utter annihilation by the energetic Councils of Mr. 
Ha STINGS, the unexampled courage of our troops,, and the un¬ 
paralleled abilities and gallantry of the veteran Sir Eyre Coote. 
That part which applies to my prefent narrative, is the only part 
1 think it neceflary to detail; but I wilh you to inform yourfelf 
of all of them fully, by an attentive perufal of the, different hifto- 
ries of that war* 

In order to relieve the Carnatic, which was fuftcring under 
the ravages of a formidable vi<9:orious army, who had not only- 
cut off a great par* of our forces on that coaff, but affronted our 
army even at the walls of Fort St, George, delcents upon the coafts 
of Malabar were planned, in order to, make a diverfion: and,' 
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rkncral Mathews, in January 1783 , landed, with a fmall army 
under his command, at a place called Rajamondroog—took 
Onore, and (cveral forts; and being joined by other troops, which, 
under the command of Colonel Humbertson, had done confidcr- 

able fervices to the Southward, and were now commanded by 

« 

Colonel Macleod, marched from Cundapore, with an army 
qonfifting of twelve hundred Europeans and eight battalions of 
Sepoys, towards HulTaingurry Ghaut, a pafs that leads over thefe 
immenfe mountains which divide the Pcninlula,running North and 
South from Perfia to Cape Comorin. After (urmounting obftacles 
that would have dilcouragcd a lefs enterprifing Commander, and 
for which I refer you to his own Letter, inclofod herewith,* he 
mounted the Ghaut, carrying every thing before him with the 
fixed bayonet; and reached, within a fhort march of Hydcrna- 
g\ir, the place where I was confined. Thofc operations were 
undoubtedly much facilitated by the death of IIyder Alei, 
w^hich happened while I was in prifon, and which drew the at¬ 
tention of Tibpoo Sahib to affairs of more immediate importance 
tlian the defence of the Malabar forts. 

I have thus digreffed from the ftraight path of mv narrative, 
in order to explain to you the occafion of the extraordinary revo¬ 
lution that fb luddenly took place in the fort, which I flatcd to 
you in my laft Letter but one—You Will therefore Ic'cik back to 
the conclufion of that Letter, from w lienee I again take up my 
narrative. 

N I 
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I was utterly at a lofs to conjedure what this fb fudden refb- 
hition to releafe me and my oppofite fellow-prifoncr meant. I 
•ndeavoured to get fome explanation of it from the perfons about 
me; but ail I could at the time colletl: was, that the Jemadar had 
diredled me to be taken out of irons, and ordered me to appear 
before him. 1 walked out of the citadel with tw'o or three men who 
had got charge of me: it was a delightful afternoon; and my 
fenfations on once more revifjting the open air—at again viewing 
the vaft expanfe of the firmament above, and the profufion of 
beauties with which Nature embellilhed the earth beneath—were 
too blifsful, too fublime, for defeription. My heart beat with in¬ 
voluntary tranfports of gratitude to that Being from which alt 
^rung; and I felt that Man is, in his nature, even without the in¬ 
tervention of his reafon, a being of devotion. For an hour of 
filch delight as I then experienced, a year of imprifbnment was, 
1 thought, hardly too dear a price, Thofe exquihte fenfations 
jnfenfibly led my heart to the moft flattering prefeges : the ani¬ 
mal Ipirit appeared to have, in corrcfpondence with the body, 
fhaken off a load of chains; and as I walked along, I feemed to 
tread on air. 

As we proceeded forward, we found, at fome dif!ance front 
the fort, an open dooly, into which the guards forcibly crammed 
me; and I was carried off, ftiH attended by the fome men. As 
we went along, they gave me to underftand that Htat Samib, 
the Jemadar, was at a place ten or a dozen miles diftant from 
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Bidanore. I thought it within mylcif a moft extraordinary cir- 
cumftance, and was at a lofe to conje6hire for what purpofe he re¬ 
quired my prefence there. Perhaps, thought I, it is to deliver me 
perfonally into the hands of Tippoo— perhaps to fend me to Se¬ 
rin gapatam. Sulpenfe whetted my curiofity; and impatience to 
know my fate, fet my mind afloat upon a wide fea of conjedore. 
Still, however, ray fenfes acknowledged a degree of pleafure in- 
dcferibable—I inhaled the frefh air with greedinefe, and, as I 
fnuffed it in, laid to myfelf, ** Well, well—at the worft, this 
will enliven my ^irits, and lay up a new flock of health and 
vigour, to enable me to endure with manhood whatever other 
fufforings the barbarians, into whole hands I have fallen,, may 
have in llore for me.’*' 

When we had got about a mile from the fort, we met a perlbn 
attended by three others, all on horfcback. He was a man of confl- 
derable rank in that Country, and I recolleded. to have feen him at 
the Jemadar’s Durbar, where he had manifefted a favourable dif- 
pofition towards me, looking always gracioufly, and nodding to 
me, which, confideriug my circumflances and his, was not a little 
extraordinary. The moment he recognized me, he leaped from 
his horfe, apparently in great agitation: then, turning to the guards, 
ordered them to leave me immediately—laying at the fame time 
that he would be anfwerable for the confeqtaenccs. They feemed 
at firft to helitate wltether they would obey him or not; but on 
his lhaking at. them hisfword, which was all along drawn in his 
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hiiiid, and Imcarcd witJi blood, and repeating his orders a fecond 
time in a lirm and dccihve tone of voice and manner, they all 
ran ofT. 

As loon as we were alone, he re\'ealed to me, that he had all 
along known who I was—had moft heartily pitied my fufFcrings, 
and privately entertained the moft anxious wilhes to ferve me, but 
could not venture to interfere—the leaft jealoufy, when once 
awakened, being there always followed up by fummary vengeance. 
He tlicn mentioned his name, informing me tliat he was the fon 
of a Nabob near Vellore, whole dominions had been wrefted from 
him by force, aird united to the Carnatic; that his family had re¬ 
ceived great favours from my father, in return for which he felt 
himfelf bound to do me every fervice in his power; but that, 
having been, after the misfortunes which befel his family, taken 
into the fervice of Hyder, and holding tiien a place of confe- 
quence under him, he was difqualified from demonftrating his 
gratitude and efteem in the way he wilhed : he added, he had juft 

come from the fummit of the Ghauts, where he left the Englilh 
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army polled, Rfter their having beat the Circar troops, and car¬ 
ried all the ftrong works which had been erededfor the defence of 
the palTes, and were deemed from their fttuation impregnable; 
that tlie Jemadar, Hyat Sahib, had gone thither to encourage 
the troops, and animate them to one grand effort of refiftance, 
and would remain there till the lucceeding day—Here he ftopped, 
and feemed much agitated; but, recovering himfelf loon, &id, in a 
, Iblemn 
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folemii and alarming manner, “Thisday I heard Hyat Sahib 
give orders to bring you before him, in order that he might fatiatc 
his revenge by your death! How happy am I in having an oppor¬ 
tunity to refcue you! I will carry you back with me, therefore, 
to Bidanore, and place you in a ftate of fecurity with my family.’*" 


LETTER LVII.. 


Such unprecedented gerrerofity afFcfled me fenfibly. 
To run fuch a hazard as he muR have incurred, merely from a 
principle of gratitude for fcrvices fo remote in both time and per- 
Ibn, was more than we could hope to find, even among Englilh- 
men, who boaft of their fuperior juftice and grnerofity—but in a 
native of Indoftanv where the tide of hyman feeling runs rather 
low, was aftonithing. As well as my limited knowledge of the 
language of the Country enabled me, I endeavoured to make him 
a fuitable acknowledgment: in fivch a canfe, dullnefs muft have 
become eloquent; and I lamented that my deficiency in the lan¬ 
guage prevented my giving vent to the extreme fullnels of my 
heart. He feemed, however, to be latisficd with my meaning; 
and I-was juft on the point of returning with him to Hydernagur, 
when we were fuddenly ftartled by the Jemadar’s mufic, which 
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w as fooii ftft6rw*vr<i3 fuccee^ed hy the appearance of his guards 
advancing towards us at fonae diflance. He feemed confounded 
and alarmed*—lamented, in warm terrns,, his incapacity to lerve 
pfte—-and, pointing to a path which wemnd through, a wood that 
lay on either fide of the road, diredted me to flrike into it imme¬ 
diately, faying, that by following that route, I Ihould certainly 
fall in with the Britifh army. He then rode aw'ay, and I follow'ed 
his advice, nnd proceeded for fome time through the wood with¬ 
out interruption; for, though I did not implicitly believe the 
alTertion that Hyat Sahib meant to have cut me off, I deemed it 
prudent to avail myfelf of the opportunity which offered to eff’eft 
my elcape, apprehending a worfe fate than death, namely, being- 
fent prifoner to Seringapatam. 

Finding myfelf fairly extricated, I began to examine my fitu- 
iition, and to refleft on the different converfations which had paffed 
between Hyat Sahib and me, and on his conduft previous to 
my being put in irons. I recollected the information I had from 
time to time received, touching tlie Jemadar’s difpofition, 
Hyder’s death, Tippoo Sahib’s character and avowed hatred 
of Hyat, and the nature of the inhabitants. I moreover took 
into confideration, that my ftrength was impaired, and my con- 
ftitution undermined; and that my profpeCts in India, in point of 
fame or emolument, could only be promoted by feme extraordi¬ 
nary exertion, or fome hazardous enterprife. The refolt of the 
%vhole was a determination on my part , to return back to the fort, 

and 
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and venture an attempt to perfuade the Jemadar to offer propofab 
for an accommodation to General Mathews, and to make me 
the inftrumcnt of his negociation. 

In purfuance of this determination, I returned; and at about 
fix o’clock in the evening re-entered the fort, and proceeded to the 
palace of the Jamadar, where, defiring an audience, I was ad¬ 
mitted. At the very firft fight of him, 1 could perceive in his 
appearance all the mortification of falling power. He received 
nie with a gloomy countenance, in which there was more of 
thoughtful fadnefs than of vindictive fury. After a minute’s 
filence, however, he faid to me, “ Well, Sir! you have heard, 
I fuppofe, that the Englifh army are in poffeflion of the Ghauts, 
and doubtlefs know that the cufioms of this Country authorifo my 
proceeding againfi: you with the utmofi rigour.” Here he panfed 
for a few moments—then proceeded thus: “ Neverthelels, in con- 
fideration of your family—in confideration of the regard J have 
for a long time conceived for you, from obferving your conduct, 
and firiCl adherence to truth in anfwering all my quefiions, and 
(till more on account of the fulFerings which you have fufiained 
with fortitude, I will allow you to cfcape: hafie you, tijcn, 
away—fly from this fort direClly—begone!” Then w aving liis 
liand as a fignal for me to depart, averted Jii.- fi’ce from me, and 
looked another way. 

1 thought that this was a \-ery favourable opportunity fiir my 
intended purpofe,.and entreated him to hear me while I laid a 
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few words of perhaps more moment to him than to rnyfelf. 
He.agaia turned towards me; and, nodding affent, while his eye 
befpoke impatient curiolity, I proceeded—And, firft, I exprefled, 
in the llrongeft terms } was able, the high lenfc 1 entertained of 
the favourable reception I met with wlien 1 firil came to tlie fort; 
alfuring him, that 1 flaould never forget the kindnefe he fhewed 
me on that occalion, and that in my confcience I imputed all the 
lufferings i had uudergone wholly to orders which he had been 
obliged to execute, and not to any want of humanity in himfelf. 
liere I perceived the clouds which had overfpread his countenance 
begin gradually to difperfe, and with the greatei- confidence pro¬ 
ceeded to fay, that if he would condeieend to give me a patient 
hearing, and not take my boldnefs amifs, I would venture to in¬ 
trude upon him with my advice. At this he ftared at me with a 
look of fiarprife—paufed—then laid, that he authorilcd me to 
Ipeak whatever 1 pleafed—continuing, in a tone of gentle melan¬ 
choly, “ But of what ufe can your advice be to me now ?” 

Having thus obtained his permilfion, 1 began by compliment¬ 
ing him on his great talents and temper in govei'ning—on his fide¬ 
lity, zeal and attachment to Hyder —and on the mild and bene¬ 
ficent ufe which he was acknowledged to have made of the un¬ 
bounded power veiled in him by that great Prince, which was the 
more extraordinary, confidering how many examples he had to 
juftify him in a contrary pradlice. I reminded him, however, 
that circumfiianccs were at prelent widely different from what 
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they tlicn were—that he had now got a very different Sovereign 
to ferve—that he had no longer the tender father (for fo Hyde« 
might have been conhdered to him), but Tippoo Sultan, now 
the mafter, once the rival, whofe meafures he had always op- 
pofed, againft whom he had once laid a moft ferious charge, and 
who, confidering the firmnefs of his nature, could not be rea/bn- 
ably fuppofed to have forgiven him; and I hinted, that whatever 
external appearance of regard Tippoo might from the political 
neceflity of the moment affume, his temper, and the fpirit of 
Afiatic policy, were too well known to have a doulM; remaining, 
that ib far from continuing him (Hyat) in the fame power and 
authority which he enjoyed during the life of his father Hyder, 
he would, on the contrary, proceed againft him with rigour and 
cruelty. 

Here I perceived the Jemadar involuntarily nodding his head in 
a manner which, though not intended for my obfervation, denoted 
internal aflent; and was convinced that I had exaftly fallen in 
with the current of his own thoughts. No wonder, mdecd, the}- 
Ihould be his fentiments; for they had long been the fentiments of 
all perfbns w'-ho had known the circumftances of the Nabolf.s Fa¬ 
mily- 

Having, therefore, gone as far on that point as I conceived to 
be neceffary to a-waken the mind of Hyat to the prccarioufneft, 
or rather danger of his fituation with Tippoo, I painted to him, 
in the ftrongeft colours I was mafter of, the humanity, the fidelity, 
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the bravery and generofity of the Englifh, which, I faid, were fo 
uuiverfally acknowledged, that even their worft enemies bore tcf. 
timony to them: and I aflured him, that if, inftead of making an 
unavailing oppohtion to them, he would throw himfelf with con¬ 
fidence upon their protedion, and become their friend, he would 
not only be continued in his ftation, power and authority, and fup- 
pofted as heretofore, but be made a much greater man, with ftill 
greater fecurity, than ever he had been before. 

- This was the general Icope of my argument with hini; but 
there were many more which fuggefted themfelves at the time, 
though I cannot now remember them. 1 enforced them with all 
the power I had: they were fupported by the acknowledged cha- 
radler for generofity of the Englilh, and ftill more by Hyat’s 
apprehenfions of Tippoo ; and they had their efFe61. That very 
night he authorifed me to go to the Britifh General; and, though 
he would not commit himfelf by fending propofals in-writing, he 
confented to receive them from the General, and promifed to wait 
for my return till day-light the next morning—adding, that if 1 
did not appear by that time, he would go oiF with his family and 
trealure to fome other place, and fet the town, powder-magazine 
and ftore-houfes on fire, leaving a perfbn of diftinguilhed charac¬ 
ter to defend the citadel or inner fort, which was ftrong, with a 

deep ditch, and mounted with many pieces of camion, and fend 
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immediate intelligence to an army of fix thoufand horfe and one 
thoufand infantry, who were at that time on their road from 
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Seringapatam, to haften their progrefs, and make them ad¬ 
vance with all poffible rapidity; and he further obferved, that as 
Tippoo himfelf would come to the immediate protedtion of 
his Country, cud, if once come while the Englilh army remained 
in the open fcld, would give them caufe to repent their temerity, 
there was no time to be loft. 

Accompanied by a perfon who had officiated as interpreter 
between the Jemadar and me, and whofe good offices and influence, 
with Hyat, which was very great, I had been previoufly lucky 
enough to fecure, I fet off at ten o’clock at night, on horfeback, 
to the Britifh army. My companion was in high (pints when we 
fet out from the fort; but as we proceeded, he expreffed great 
apprehenfion of being (hot in approaching the camp, and earneftly 
entreated me Jo deep at a choreltry, which lay in our way, till 
morning. His terror muft have been great indeed, to induce him 
to make (uch a propofal, as he knew very well that we had pledged 
ourfclves to be back before dawn next day. I rallied him upon 
his fears, and endeavoured to perfuade him there was not the 
fmalleft danger, as I knew how to anfwer the outpolfe, when 
they (hould challenge us, in Inch a manner as to prevent their 
firing. As we advanced to the camp, however, his trepidation 
increafed ; and when we approached the fentries, I was obliged 
to drag him along by force. Then his fears had very nearly 
produced the danger he dreaded, (the almoft invariable effed of 
cowardice) j for the fentry next to us, hearing the ruffling noife, 
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let otThis piece, and was retreating when I had the good fortune to 
mako him hear me. M/ companion, alarmed at the noiYe of the 
mufquet, fell down in a paroxyfm of terror, from which it was 
fome time before he was completely recovered. The fentry who 
hatl fired, coming up, conduded us to a place where other fen tries 
w'ere polled, one of whom accompanied us to a guard, from 
whence we were brought to the grand guard, and by them con- 
duded to the General. 


LETTER LVIII. 


I WAS no lefs pleafed than lurpriled to find, that the 
Commander of this gallant and fuccefsful little army was Gene¬ 
ral Mathews —an old friend of my father’s, and a perfon with 
whom I had ferved in the Cavalry loon after I entered the fer- 
vice. When I arrived, he was fall alleep upon the bare ground 
in a choreltry. His Dubalh, whole name was Snake, recol- 
leded me immediately, and was almoft as much frightened at my 
appearance at firll, as my interpreter companion was at the 
Ihot of the fentry ; for it was full five months fince my hair and 
beard had been both lhaved at the &me time, during which pe¬ 
riod a comb had never touched my head: 1 had no hat—no 
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f^ockiugs—was ciad lu a pair of very ragged brecchps, a fhirt 
whicli was fo full of holes tliat it refembled rather a net than 
a web of cloth, and a waiftcoat which had been made for a 
man twice my fize—wliile my feet were defended from tire 
ftones only by a pair of Indian flippers. Snake, as fbon as he 
was able to conquer Iris terror, and flop the loquacious effufions 
of aftoirilhment, brought me to the General, whom I found fall 
aflecp. \V"e awoke him with great difficulty, and, on his difeo- 
vering me, exprefled great pleafure and furprife at fo unex- 
pe6led a meeting; for, though he had heard of my imprifonment 
at Bidanore, he did not expert to have had the pleaiure of my 
company fo fooir. 

Having flated to the General the nature and objeft of my. 
miffion, and related to Irim what had happeired in the fort, he 
inftantly faw the great advantages that mufl; accrue from fuch an 
arrangement—cirtered into a full but fliort difeuffion of the 
bulinefs—fettled with me the plair to be purfued in either cafe of 
Hyat Sahib’s acceding to or diffenting from the terms he pro- 
pofed to- offer; and in lels than an hour after my arrival, I was 
diipatched back to the fort in the General’s palanquin, with a 
cowl from him, lignifying that the Jemadar Hyat Sahib’s. 
power and influence fhould not be leflened, if he ffiould quietly 
furrendcr up the fort.. Before my departure, the General ex- 
preffed, in the- warmeft terms, his approbation of my conduft j 
and added, that coufidering the importance of the fort, the ex- 
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icnfivc influence of Hyat Sahib, and the advantages that might 
be derived from his experience and abilities, coupled with the en¬ 
feebled ftate of his army, the benefits of fuch a negociation 
tcarcely admitted of calculation. 

Notwithftanding the very flattering circumftances with which 
my prefent purfuit was attended,!could not help, as! returned to 
Hydernagur, finding fome unealy fenlations, arifing from the im¬ 
mediate nature of the bufinefs, and from my knowledge of the 
faithlefs difpofition of Afiatics, and the little difficulty they find in 
\dolating any moral principle, if it happens to clalh with their 
intereft, or if a breach of it promifes any advantage. I confidered 
that it was by no means impoffible, that fome refolution adverfe to 
my proje6t might have been adopted in my abfence, and that the 
Jemadar’s policy might lead him to make my deftruftion a fort of 
propitiation for his former offences, and to tend me and the cowl 
together to Tippoo, to be facrificed to his refentment. Thefe 
thoughts, I own, made a very deep impreffion on my mind— 
but were again effaced by the refledtion, that a laudable meafure, 
once begun, ought to be perfevered in, and that the accomphfhing 
a plan of fuch irhportancc and incalculable public utility, might 
operate ftill further by example, and produce confequences of 
W'hich it was impoffible at the prefent to form a conception. 
Thofe, and a variety of fuch fuggeftions, entirely overcame the 
Icruples and fears of the danger; and I once more entered the 
fort of Hydernagur. At tliis time the Britiffi troops were, by de¬ 
taching 
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tachiivg a part with Ccdonel MAetfioft, to g6t round the fort^ 
and attack it in rear, and, bj death and ficknels, r<^uoed to left 
than four hundred Europeans and feven hundred Sepoye^ without 
ordnance. 

When I delivered the cowl to the jemadar, he read it, and 
feeaned plcafed, but talked of four or hve days to coidider tif an 
anfwer, and t^tned to be wavering in his mind, 'aitd labouring 
under the alternate impulfos of oppirfite motives ind contradidory 
paflions. 1 taw that it was a orifis of more importance than anr 
other of my life—a crifis in which delay, irrcifelution, or yielding to 
the protraftive expedients of Hyait , might be fiita!. To prevent, 
therefore, the effefts erf" ekher treachery or reperitaiKe, I took 
advantage of the general confufion and trepidation which prevailed 
in the fort-—collefted the Arcot Sepoys, who, to the mimbcr of 
four hundred, were iprifoneri at large—‘ported them at the gate^ 
powder-magazines, alid other critical rttmations; and, having 
taken thefe and other precautions, went out to the Gendfal, who, 
according to the plan concerted between ns, had poftiedmt with 
tlie advanced guard; and, conducing hwn into the fort with 
hardly an at&mdant, brought him rtraighft to the Jemadar’s pre- 
fonce while he yet remakted in a ftate of iiidecifioii and terror. 
General Mathews, in his hrrt interview with the Jemadar, did 
every thing to rc-aflure him, and' cowfitmed with the moft folemn 
afleveratiais the terms ;of die certv?; kt confcqucitcc of which',* 
the ‘latter acceded to the proptMttionS contained in it, and thd 
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Bntilk,Ccdour§ for the firfl: time waved upon the walls of the chief 
f<!it ^f ;tlje Country, of Bidanore. 

t,,, Haying thus contributed to put tliis important garrifon,. with 
all its treafures, which certainly were immenfe, into the hands of 
flic Company, without the jlols of a fmgle mati, or even the ftrih- 
iiig of a finglc blow^rxty C^ltation was inconceivable ; and, much 
though I waiited monev, l;can with, truth aver, that avarice had 
not even ifor an inftantthe leaft tharc in'my fenfations, ’Tis true, 
die confcioulhefs of my fervices aflured me of a reward; but how 
ihat reward was to, accrue to me, never once was the fubjeft of my 
cotUemplation—much lefs did 1 think of availing myfelf of the 
inftant occafion to obtain it. How far my delicacy on the occa- 
fion may be' cenfured or approved, I cannot tell; but if I got 
UPthing by.,.it, J have at leaft the confolation to reflefl: that I 
efcaped calumny, which was with a njoft unjuftifiable and unfpar- 
ing hand Javilhed on ethers. The General, it is true, promiftd 
that I ftvould remain with him. till be made fonap arrangements; 
and, Hyat Sahib offered, on his part, to make me^ through the 
General, a handfome prefent The General; however, fuddenly 
became diffatisfied with me; and I neither got Hyat Sahib’s 
prefent, nor ever received even a mpee of the vaft Ipoil found, 
there. 

Here 1 think it a duty .incumbent on mq to lay Ibmething of 
General Mathb^ws, and, while 1 deplore the unfortunate turn in 
his temper, which injured me, and tarniihed in fomc meafure his- 
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good qualities, to refcue him from that unmerited obloquy which 
the ignorant, the interefted and the envious have thrown upon his 
fame. Light lie the athcs of the dead, and hallowed be the turf 
that pillows the head of a Soldier ! General Mathews was in¬ 
deed a Soldier—was calumniated too; and although he did not 
ufe me as I had reafon to hope he would, I will, as far as I can, 
refeue his fame from grols mifrepreleixtation. 

An extravagant love of fame was the ruling paffion of General 
Mathews : it w'as the great end of all his purfiiits; and while, 
in his military profeflioii, he walked with a firm pace towards it, 
he loft his time, diftorted his progrefs, and palfied his own efforts, 
by a jealous vigilance and envious oppofition of thole whom he 
found taking the fame road, whether they walked befide him, or 
panted in feeble effort behind. This was his fault; it was doubtlel’s 
a great alloy to his good qualities: but it has been punilhed with 
rigour difproportionate to the offence. Thole who pcrfonally felt 
his jealoufy, took advantage of his melancholy end to traduce him, 
and magnify every mole-hill of error into a mountain of crime. 
It is unmanly in any one—indeed it is—to traduce the Soldier 
who has fallen in the fervice of his Country ; but it is iicrery in ;t 
Soldier to do lb. No fooner did the buzz of calumny get alM-oa:i, 
than thoulands of hwnets, who had neitlier intereft nor concern in 
the affair, joined in it. The malignant, who vvilhed to fting merely 
to get rid of lb much of their venom—and the vain, who wilhcd'to 
acquire a reputation for knowledge of Afiatic affairs at the ex- 
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pcncG of {ru,th*-'-uuii;ed together^ a»d raided a hum which reached 
Europe, where the hornets (I meait Authors), under the leis ua^ 
juftifiablc impulle of jjeceflity,, look it up,, and buzaed through 
the medium of cjuartos and oilovos. fo lbud„tha£ puhhe c^ioion w^aa 
poifoiied; and. tlie gallant Soldier who, for the .advantage of 
Englomd, ftood. the hardieft tugs of war, and at laft drank the 
poifoiied cup from the tyrant hands of her enemy, was generally 
underftood to be a peculator, and to have clandeftiuely and diflio- 
ueHly obtained three hundred thouland pounds. 

On this alTertion I put my dircdl negative. It may be laid, 
however, that,this is only affertion againft aflcrtioii—True! Sorry 
Ihould I be to reft it there: my aflertions are grounded on fuch 
proofs as are not to be Ihakciir—proofs on record in the Office of 
the Prefidency of Bombay. 

As foon as Hydernagux was taken poffeffion of, HvAT^SAHin 
immediately iflued orders to the forts, of Mangalore, DeokuU, 
Ananpore, and Ibme others in that Country, to furrenderto the 
Britilh arms. Some obeyed the mandate; but thole three re- 
lifted, and were reduced by General Mathews. Rendered in¬ 
cautious by fuccels, our army became lefs vigilant, and -TiPPOO 
retook Hydernagur; and, in diredl breach of the capitulation, 

made the garrifon prifoners, treated them with a degree of Inhu- 
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manlty which chills the blood even to thinkof, and forced General 
Mathews to take poilba in prilbn I 
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Mean-time Hyat Sahib, with whom the General had got 
into difputes, arrived at Bombay, and laid' a cliargc againft him, 
which he, being in the hands of Tippoo, could not contro¬ 
vert, or even know. And what was the charge? The whole 
extent of it was his (Mathews’s) having got two lacks of 
rupees, and a pearl necklace, as a prefent—a fum, confidering 
the country and the circumftances, not at all extraordinary, 
but which is completely vindicated by the General’s Letter to the 
Court of Directors, dated at Mangalore, the 15th of. March, 
1783 j. in which he flates the prefent, and requefls permiliion 
to accept it. This, as I laid before, is on record, and was tranf- 
lated by Mr. Sybbald, who was then Perfian interpreter at 
Bombay. The Letter ! allude .to, you will fee in the Appendix. 
Tn fliort. General Mathews had his faults, but an unjuft-ava¬ 
rice was not amongft them. 
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LETTER LIX. 


Having, in my lafl: Letter, faid as much as I thought 
juftice demanded In defence of General Mathews, agalnft the 
charge of peculation, I am now to fpeak of him as his condu 61 ; 
touched me. He was, as I have already mentioned, an old friend 
of my father’s, and an intimate of my own : I had realon, there¬ 
fore, to expc 61 : from him, according to the ufual dilpofitions and 
manners of men, if not partiality, at leaft friendlhip; and in 
liich a cafe as I have related, where my fervices gave me a claim 
to notice, it was not unreafonable to luppofe that he would have 
been forward to promote my intereft, by ftating my fervices in 
fuch a manner as to call attention to them. He had, however, 
Ibme difagreeable difeuffions with his Officers; and feeing I was on 
a footing of intimacy with Colonel Humbertson, and ftill more 
with Major Campbell (he who fo ably and gallantly defended 
Mangalore againft Tippoo’s whole army and fix hundred French), 
and finding nac extremely zealous and importunate to have his 
arrangement with Hyat Sahib adhered to, he became difpleafed, 
.and, though he himfelf had determined that I fhould remain 
with him, changed his mind, and ordered me away at an hour’s 
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notice—many days fooner than he had originally intended to fend 
off any difpatches. He moreover occafioned my lofmg a fum of 
money, and on the whole paid lefs attention to my intereft than 
the circumftances of the cafe demanded. 

In the evening of the day on which he determined on my de¬ 
parture, I fet off with his difpatches to the Governments of Ma¬ 
dras and Bengal, and reached the moft diftant of our pofts that 
night. From thence I had thirty miles to Cundhpore, a fea-port 
town upon the Malabar coaft, taken by us from the enemy. 
During this joiu-ney, which.was through the. Country of Tippoo 
Sahib, I had only fix Sepoys to condu6t me: yet, fuch was the 
uiiiverfal panic that had feized all clalTes and diftinftions of people 
at the progrefs of the Britifh arms in that quarter, I met only a 
few fcattered Sepoys, who were fo badly wounded I prefiime they 
were unable to travel—the villages throughout being completely 
abandoned by all their inhabitants. 

The fudden change of diet, which phyficians tell us, and I 
experienced, is dangerous, from bad to good, as well as the reverfe, 
confpiring with the mortification I felt at feeing things going 
on fo very contrary to what I wilhed, and what I had rcafon to 
cxpe6l, had a mofi: fudden and alarming cfFe6l upon my cohfoitir- 
tion; and 1 was feized on the road with the moft excruciating, 
internal pains, which were fucceeded by a violent vomiting of 
blood. At length, wdth great difficulty, I reached Cundapore,, 
where the Commanding Officer, and all about him, did, every. 
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'thing in that pwcr to affiird me aiSfianccaiid conafoit nttida' my 
mifcrie j, wiiicii increjdod every hour rapidly. I as if my infide 
was uitterly decayed, and aU its funfiions loft in debility: at the 
fame time my head feemed dcrangcd-o-fl could fcarceiy comprehend 
the meaning of what was lidd: lifting up my head was attended 
with agonizii4g pain ; and if I had any power of thought, it was 
to conlider myfelf as approaching fiift. to diflblutioii. I had the 
tenfe, however,'to fend to General Matji'ews, to acquaint him 
with my indilpofition, and utter inability to proceed with his dif- 
patches- To tins I received the following Letter: 

'** Bidamre^ FeO. S, 1783. 

“ Dear Campbell, 

“ 1 am forry to hear that you have been unwell. Sliould 
“ your indifpofition incrcafe, or continue, .fo as to render you 
“ unable to purfue your journey with the neceffary expedition, i 
“ beg that you will forward the Letters to Anjengo by a boat, 
with diredions to Mr. Hutchinson to fend them per tappy * 
■“ to Paiamcotah, and fe on to Madras. 

“ I ftiall hope to hear of your recovery, and that you’ll have 
gone to fea. 

Your’s veiy truly, 

" Richard Mathews.” 

The 


* Poft, or exprefs. 
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The receipt of tliis Letter induced me, bad as I was, to make 
one other exertion; and I reiblved, though I fhould die on the 
way, not to leave any thing which, even by malicious conftruc- 
tion, could be made a let-off' againft my claims: I therefore hired 
an open boat to carry me along the coaft to Anjengo, and fet 
out Avith every profpe£l of having the virulence of my diforder 
increafed, by being expofed in an uncovered velTel to the damp 
of the night air, and the raging heat of the fun in the day, and 
of being arrefted by the hand of death in my way. By the time 
I had got down the coaft as far as Mangalore, my complaints in- 
creafed to an alarming height; and I became fpcechlefs, and un¬ 
able to ftand. Fortunately there happened to be a Company's 
velTel then lying at anchor off tliat place, the Captain of which 
had the goodnels to invite me to remain on board with him, 
ftrenuoufly advifiirg that I thould give up tire thoughts of pro¬ 
ceeding immediately on my voyage to Anjengo, which I could 
not polTibly lurvive, and to forward my difpatches by another 
hand. TTic Surgeon of the Ihip joining the Captain in opinion 
that I could not furvive if I attempted it, and my own judgment 
coinciding with their’s, I at length confented, and remained there. 

Tranquillity, kind treatment, and good medical aftiftance, 
produced, in the fpace of two or three weeks, lo material a change 
in my health, I was in a condition,to av'ail myffelf, at the expira¬ 
tion of that time, of a Ihip bound to Anjengo, and which offering 
the additional inducement of touching at Tellicherry, determined 
me to take my jra-flage in her. When I arrived at Tellicherry, 
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arid during my ftay there, the great attention thewed me by Mr. 
Freeman, the Cirief of that place, and the comforts of his houfe, 
reftored me to a great fliare of health and fpirits—And here a very 
lingular circumftance occurred. 

One day a veflel arrived; aaid perceiving a boat coming on 
Ihore from her, Mr. Freeman and I walked down to die beach, 
to make the ufual inquiries—-fiich as, where ihe came fiom ? 
what news fhe brought ? &c. &c. As fbon as the boat touched 
the Ihore, a Gentleman leaped out of it, whofe perlbn feemed fa¬ 
miliar to me: upon His nearer approach, I difcovercd that it was 
Mr. Brodey, a Gentleman who had been kind enough to take 
upon him the office of my Attorney, upon my leaving liidia fc me 
years before—not my Attorney in- the ordinary acceptation of that 
\\'ord, but a liberal and dilinterefted friend, who obligingly under¬ 
took the management of my affairs in my abfencc, without the 
fraalleft hope of advantage, or rather under circumftanoes which 
ferved as preludes to further obligations. I was certainly pleated 
and furprifed to,fee him but his aftoniffiment to lee me amounted 
almoft to a diftruft of his eye-light: he had received liieh indubita* 
ble proofs of my death, that my hidden appearance on his landing,, 
at the firfl: rulh of thought^ imprelTed him with the notion of a, 
ieceptio vifus. My identity, however, was too pofitivc for re- 
liftance; and his wonder melted doAvn into cordial fatisfadion,, 
and congratulations on my lafety. He then took out a pocket 
account-book, in which, for Iccurity againll accidents, he kept 
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accounts-ctirrcnt, written in a brief manner—and fhcwcd \ 
mine, fettled almoft to the very day, upon which was tranfcribed 
a copy of a letter he had received, and which he thought was a 
teftimony of my death. So, cutting out the account, and prc-' 
denting it to me, he exprefled, in the moft cordial and handfome 
manner, his joy that it was into my own hands he had at laft had 
an opportunity to deliver it. This Gentleman is now in tiiis 
Kingdom, and too well known for me to delcribe him. Suffice it 
to fay, that in England, as well as in India, he has always ciyoyed 
the eftecm and refpe6l of all his acquaintances, to as great an ex¬ 
tent as any other perion I know. 

I again embarked to proceed on my voyage, and had hardly got 
on board when a fhip dropped anchor along fide of us, in which 
Captain Campbell of Comby, a'very near connexion of mine, 
was paflenger. On hailing one another, he heard that I was on 
board, and immediately was with me. Thole who finoerely love 
each other, and whofe hearts confefs the fond ties of confanguinity, 
can alone conceive what our mutual plcafure was at meeting ib 
unexpeftedly in fo remote a corner of the world. He was then on 
his way to join the army. This amkble young man now repofes 
in the Bed of Honour at Mangalore 1 He fell, after having diftin- 
guilhed himfelf in the very gallant defence made by that place 
againfl the whole force of Tippoo, With regret we parted; 
and in due time I arrived at Anjengo without any accident befall¬ 
ing me, which was rather extraordinary, 
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Leaving Aiijengo, I fct out for Madras, defigning to go ail the 
Ivsy by land—a journey of near eight hundred miles. I accord¬ 
ingly ibruck thro\%h the Kingdom of Travaacore, whisfe Sove¬ 
reign is in alliance with the Eaglilh j and had not long entered 
the territories of the Nabob af Arcot, before Major Macneax.* 
tin old frkad of mine, k»d Commandant of a fort in that diftriff, 
met itte, preceded by a tioop of dancing gitk, who encircled my 
palanquin, dancing around me until! enterfed the Major’s houfe. 

It woald be difSdult 'to give yba an adequate notion of thofo 
dancing girls. Trained up from their infancy to ihe pradlice of 
the moft graceful motions, the mofo hrtfwi di^lay of perfona! 
fymmetry,knd the moft waiiton kHurements, th^ dance. iiiTuch 
a ftyle, and twine their limbs and bodies into fiich poftures, as 
bewitch the feufes, and extort applaufo ahd admiration where in 
ftriiStneft dilapprobation is due : nor is their agility inferior to the 
grace of iheir movenwijats—though they do not e»eri it in the 
lame fltipping 'way that our ftage dancers do, Imt make it fub- 
fervient to the cl^ance, and, 1-may fey, gjandeury-of their air. 
They are generally found in troops of fix or right, attended by 
muficians, whric alpeft and drefe are as uncouth and Iqualid, as 
the founds they produce Urider the nahaie of mufib atre inelegant, 
harfh and dhTonant. To this mufic, from which meafere as much< 
as harmony is excluded, they dance, moft wonderfully adapting 
their ftep to the perpetual change of the time, ^accompanying it 
with amorous fongs,. while the correfpondriit adlionof their body 
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and limbs, the wanton palpitation and heaving of their exquifitely 
formed bolbms, and the amorous, or rather laicivious expreffion 
of their countenance, excite in the ipe6lators emotions not very 
favourable to chaftity. Thus they continue to a£l, tU^ byjtho 
warmth of exercifc and iiriagination, they become fecmingly frantic 
with ecftacy, and, finking down motionfcfs with fatigue, throw 
themfelves into the raoft alluring attitudes that ingenious vice and 
voluptuoufneis can poffibly devife. 

That fuch incitements to vice fhould make a part of the 
lyftem of any fociety, is- to be lamented: yet, at all ceremonies 
and great occafions, whether of religious worlhip or domcftic en¬ 
joyment, they m^ke a part of the entertainment j and the altar of 
their gods, and the purity of the marriage rites, are alike polluted 
by the introduition of the dancing girls. The impurity of this 
cuftora, however, vanifhes in India, when compared with tlie 
fddeous practice of introducing.dancing boys^ O 

The Major, after having entertained me in the moft hofpitable 
manner, accompanied me to Pahuncotah, to the houic of Do6tor 
Dotx, who lived in a generous ind ho^itablc liyk. I had once 
had an opportunity of evincing my good difpofitionto this Gentle¬ 
man, when he was moft critically lituated ;. and the reception he 
gave me demonftrated, that he then retained a lively ienfe of my 
eondu^l to bim^ 

Leaving Pakmcotah, I continued my route through Madura.; 
This CoimtryiSi leadened remarkable hy;)the revolt ®f theiamous 
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IsiT Ca\vn% Ivlio maxk a bokl and \veH-condu£led attempt t(v 
credit himfcif into the Sovereignty of that Province, independent 
of the Nabob of tlie Carnatic, in whofc fervics he was : and as 
the affair occurs to my thougiits, I M'ill, for your information, 
notwithftandiug its being unconnected with my ffory, digrefs into 
an account of it. As loon as the revolt .of Is if Cawn was 
known. General MonsON, an Officer of great military Ikill and 
perfonal merit, went againft him at the head of the King’s and 
■Company’s troops, and invefted the fort of Madura, in whicli that 
rebellious Chief was polled. The General made a practicable 
breach, and, in Itorming, was beat back witii great (laughter by 
IsiF ; and the fetting in of the monfoons immediately aftei , retarded 
the further operations of our anny againft the place; and in the 
interim, peace havmg been concluded between the Courts of St. 
James’s and Verlailles, the King’s troops were withdrawn. 

On t^yecal of the King’s troops, an army of Company ’s 
troops was formed, to proceed againft Madura, in order to reduce 
this gallant turbulent rebel to fubjeCtion; and the renowned Ge¬ 
neral Lawrence being rendered incapable of aCtual fervicc, and 
obliged to remain at the Prcfidency by extreme age and infirmity, 
the chief command devolved upon my father by feniority; he headed 
the expedition; and, after overcoming iimumerable difficulties 
thrown in his way by the inventive genius and enterprifing (pirit 
of IsiF Cawn, again made a breach, which was deemed praCti- 
,cjd)le by ftie chief engineer, now Sir John Call. An affault 
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was made with no better luccels than the foriaier; for our army 
was again repulfed with incredible flaughter; more than two 
thirds, I believe, of our European Officers, were among the killed 
or wounded ; and the death of Major Preston, fecond in com- 
mand, a man endeared to the army by the pofTeffion of every ad¬ 
vantage of perl()n, heart and talents—an adtive, intrepid and able 
Officer—aggravated the calamities of the day.' 

If, impelled by my feelings, or tempted by remembrance of 
the pud, 1 fometimes digrefs from the diredt path of my narrative, 
my Fbeperick will accompany me, not only with patience, but 
I dare fiy with plcafure: I cannot refrain, therefore, from mcn- 
t;(\iing a memorable occurrence during that degc, not only as it 
is loinew hat extraordinary in itfclf, but as it relates to a very near 
and dear connccUoii. Colonel Donald Campbell, who then 
commanded the Cavalry, received no lefs than fourteen fword- 
wounds and a mufcjuct-ball in his body—yet continued doing his 
duty with fuch cool intrepidity, that brave foldiers who were 
v'itncITes to it, exprelTed the utmoft aftoniffiment: upon being re- 
quefted to quit the field, he replied, that as his family were pro¬ 
vided for, he Iiad nothing to fear; and as it was very unlikely 
his life could be faved, he would not deprive his Country of any 
advantage that might be derived from his exertions for the ffiort 
refiduc of it, but continue to the laft moment at his duty. With 
all this firmnefs and magnanimity, he was gentle, good-hu¬ 
moured, modeftand unalTuming; and was admired for his great 
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pcrfunal beamty, ns Well as ftiUitaiy talents, pwticyJarly by the- 

, • "iK*- 

Du4c of CuMBESLAND, uodcr whom hc ferved in the war in 
Gerrhany as a fubaltern Officer, in fo much that His Royal High- 
nefs had his pidure drawn* It was to him the Company were 
firil indebted for the introduflion of perfedl ntiUtary difcipline into 
their army in India. In the various relations in which he ilood, 
whether domcftic or public, as the fobjedt, tl^e citizen, the father, 
or the friend, he was lb uniformly excellent, that the fliafts of 
malevcdence, which the beft and wifoft of men have but too often 
felt, feldom reached him; and he may juAly be reckoned amongft 
that very fmall number of created beings, of whom fcarcely any one 
had the audacity to fpcak ill. Upon my firft arrival in India, I was 
put under his command, and lived in his family—when, inftcad 
of deporting himfelf towards me with that referve and aufterity 
which rank and reputation like his, coupled with the circumftancc 
of his being my uncle, might in fome fort have jufoified, he took 
me into his confidence, treated me with the greateft affedlion, 
and aSed rather as the brother and the equal, than as the parent 
and fuperior; and thus his gentle admonitions had more effed in 
reftraining the Tallies of youth, and impetuofity of my temper, 
than the four, unpalatable documents of a fupercilious preceptor 
could poffibly have had. 

The wonderful eiFeds of this happy temper in fwaying the 
ihibborn dilpofition of headftrong youth, was exemplified in ano¬ 
ther inftance—of which, fince I am on the fobjc^l, I will inform 
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you. Mr. Dupres, then Goversor of Madras, write to him 
about a young Gentleman, in the following words; 

My dear Colonel, 

“ In the lift of Officers appointed to your garrifon, you will 

“ fee the name of-- This young man (nephew to 

“ Mrs. Dupres), with abilities that might render him confpicuous, 
I am forry to fay, ftands in need of a ftria hand. All the fa~ 
“ vour I have to requeft of you is to fliew him no favour: keep 
** him rigidly to his duty; and, if he requires it, rule him with a 
“ rod of iron. Should his future condu6i: meet your appro- 
“ bation, it is unneceffary for me to alk it, as you are always 
“ ready to (hew kindnefs to tliofe who merit it.” 

The peculiar ftyle of this letter made I'uch an impreffiou on 
my memory, that I am able to give the exa<St wgrds. Colonel 
Campbell, however, took his ow'n unalterable method, mild- 
neft—treated the young Gentleman in fuch a manner ,as to raile 
in him a confciouliiefs of his dignity as a man, the firft and bell 
guard againft raifeondutS:—and appohitcd him to the grenadier 
troop. The rcfult w'as anfwerablc to his expc£lations; for the 
young man^s condudl, both as an Officer and a Gentleman, was 
fuch in the fequel as to reflefl credit on himfelf and his family ; and 
His ver}’ honourable and hopeful career was at laft terminated by 
•a cannon-ball at the liege of Tanjorc. 
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If :lJic vcijpration. in which I ihali sever hold this moft dear aad. 
refpefied relative admittedof. increa^i^, k would certaialy receive' 
it from the coiitraft J am every day obliged- to draw between him 
and the wretched butterjlies who fometimes flutter round us under, 
the name of Men t for, how can I help contrafting his. iaflejable 
courage; united to angelic mildnel^. with.the inlidence of UUy- 
livered: HedJors,. who,,coni!cdous of tlwj moft abje£J cowardice,, 
dare to give an infult, and balely Ikulfc. from honeft refentment 
beneath , dw arm of the Law!—fellows who, Ukc' M&ba<Ul in the 
|i^,. caetitiU a whofeaimy.with the tongue, but dare not face a 
pigpoy m.thc,field !-«-a»d,, while they want the|ffudcnce to,rcftrain 
tJfetoirent^Qf eflfctninate inve^ive,,havc/p^ence enough to bear 
a kicking,.or a.bojtiathe carwho blnfler and v^our to hide 
the trembling .limb..aaii|>oltroon.a4>e£J,. as children. whiiJlc in the 
dark. to. bjavc the.ghi^ they-dread 1 . Bewateof all fuch wretches 
as you woMidjC^un pkgucor peftHence.. I hop^ .you do notim^ne 
that.I have io little common-fenfe or philanthropy tas to ceniure 
thofe who, from phyficai cattfes or,.ciQnftitutional delicacy, are 
averfc to conteft: No, no—I dn aflhrc .youj o5t;the contrary, that. 
my (d}ferva$ion leads me to think fuch men, though flow, to (piar> 
rel, and inofienfive-,in,, condu^k, are very gallant whenihonour or 
duty demand from them a .conquefe.over their weakneis,., 1 have, . 
in my time, fecn fuch men at flrft. the iport, and aflafe the ..terror 
of your bluftering bullies; and I have always thought, that, in , 
iiich a triumph over their feeling** they had more true merit, 
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men conflitutlona% ^oumgeous: the latter "has *His vrikrar 
intcommon with the mere attimtl; the 'Other poffeffcs valour 
■of^-featiment. I mean that mott iga«Hmnious of all beings, who, 
prodigal in oflence, yet Fclufiant in Tcparatioan—whq, lioping to 
ifind fome perfon paffivc as thcmfdivcs over whom to triumph, 
Jiaeard the giving of an'infuk, with the malignant view to gaf« 
conade over Jwm if he rubn:uts~<«i)d, if he rcfcnts, to wreak the 
•whole vengeance of €«aw aipcMi 4am. In “feciety with fiKh men, 
-.there is no ia&ty; £s>r they leave you onty tbe caikal akeroative to 
ohooie hetweeuilhaiaae and mia. Him who fisbmits, they caiU 
poltrocm; and him who lefents, they deooe ia hrm of Law. 
There arc others wlwj, to bring their "fcUow-creatmies idown to 
^heir own level, hmve ^ execrations of Mankitid, and the 
vengeance >of Heaven 4 fiach larpics do cxifi;, who, though bold 
enough tohalblt, are tame enough to receive ehailiieaiiexit without 
Tcllllance:; and, though* tame enough to iabmk'to xhaftiicment, 
are fo furioUSy vindi^ive i&s to proclaim thair-ihamc, their cow'- 
•ardicc, perhaps in the face of aa o^en Court, in order to glut 
their revenge by the pillage -of -their adverfitiy-s pnrfe. .“Let fiich 
•men enjoy the fruits of their machinations, -4f they can—To their 
-own feelings I coahgn them; for I can wifh o v.3lain fno greater 
‘cui^ than the company of his owH-contciciJce, nor a poltroon a 
anore poignant fling than that which the contenjpt -of Mankind 
inflicts upon him. 
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LETTER LX. 


.Passing through Madura,. I arrived at Trichiuopolj,. 
• where 1 met Mr. Sullivan, the Refidentof Tanjore, who very 
politely -furniihed me with a letter, to Mr. Hippesley, his De¬ 
puty at Tanjore, from whom I.received .many marks of civility. 
At that' place I had the plcafure of meeting a. Gentleman, with 
whom I had been at College,, and for whom. I had adways enter¬ 
tained a great efteem: this was Colonel Fullarton. It is an 
old maxim, that we Ihould fay nothing but good of the dead— 
“ De mortuis nil. nifi bonum.” It is not a new maxim, I be;- 
licve, to avoid ptaifing the living: I am. aware of the • indelicacy 
of it; and therefore purpofely avoid in this,, as I Ihall in other ia- 
ftances, Ipeaking the full Opinion. I entertain. To the general 
efteem in which he was held by all ranks of people in. India, I refer 
you to Colonel Fullarton’s charafter:. it is of fuqh a fort, that 
1 with to hold it up for your imitation. At a time of life when 

others have arrived to Ibme perfedlion in their profellion, he made 
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choice of his, and entered for the firft time into the arduous milir 
tary department, with a command for which the training of many 
years is no more than Eifficient to prepare other men. The Mi-. 
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nifter of that day gave him this important charge, underwent the 
clamours of Oppolition for it, and was juftified in the event. 
When the Colonel came to a£l, fo far from being deficient, his 
whole condu6l was diftinguifhed, not lefs for military talent than 
courage—while the moft fortunate command of temper and cap¬ 
tivating addrefs fubdued tire fpiritof prejudice, reconciled the moft 
(iilcordant, and gained him, though a King’s Officer, the efteem, 
as much of the Company’s as King’s troops-.. In fhort, all ranks 
of people, civil as well as military, whether-belonging to King or 
Company, united in' approbatiwi of his* condu6l—a thurg not 
known before, nor fince, but in the perfon of Lord CoRNWAr.r.is. 

Too .much cannot befaidof/the advantages rcfulting from a 
proper command of temper. To.promote that in my Frede¬ 
rick, willbe attended with little difficulty: on the-contrary, rtiy 
oiily doubt is,, that the placability and’mildnels-of. his difpofitidn 
will too often lubjedl him to impofition. John is, however,.of 
a difterent temper ; there is fomething in it which required both 
admonition and good example to reprels within proper bounds: to 
Ihcw him the beauty as well as ufe of a mild, cool temper; fuch 
iuftances as Colonel Flularton may be of weight,’ and I with 
him to refledl upon it. And here T am reminded of a perfon and 
a circumftance fo cxadlly in point, that I cannot refrain from 
noticing them; they convey' no inadequate idea of the liappineft 
refulting from a gentlenefs of nature, and dominion over the 
tniud.; and as the perfon I allude to is dead, I may Ipeak- of him. 
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witii tlwqgitater freedom iia'tlaU’fiin praJfe which his 

’ fhinmg* virtoes; deferve. 

Of all^e ha'wc?ev«r ihad’the good fortune to.know. 

Sir ARCHJBAfcD ;Ca‘MPSE£.l polfeffed, in the higheft degree, 
thatlhcavefoy'tura df mind, whicli atrf only is at peace with itfelf, 
but dilFufce harnaony and cheerfislnels around it. .No bufindfi, 
how.ever urgent uaoccafoni, reftriSed in point of time, or etnbar- 
raifed with difficulty—no aocid«»t, however unexpe^ed, orovent, 
however fimfter~-iwnc 0f thofe inauaacrAbleminutwe which fret 
rand clMde the tempers of other men, ever folpended the cool tenor 
of his ^tought even fora moiaent; nothiag Ihook the forenity of 
liis temper—^noUaiag deranged the prefence of his minduniform 
and placid, he in a3! hcuatioos had the fuU dominion of himielf, 
and in the field it gave him a decided fiaperiority: nor was this 
felicity of nature oorifiiied to his public oondwd; it atteirdcd him 
at the dcancftic cn^i^TOmts of the fire-fidb~-*iat the .ibcial board— 

, in the private recefies of his clofct; aaad the very lame habit of 
foul which, in hist great public ditties, rendered him valuable to his 
Country', and formidable to her ememies, gained him the adtnira- 
aiioit and efieem of his friends, the unbounded affieflion of his fa> 
mily, andthebfoffing’Of aU iris dependants. 

An incident that ooourred in my prclence noay ferve in forae 
xneafore to decipher the mind of this adsnirabk man—! ihaU 
never for^t it. I’revioufly to his going to India, he had exerted 
his interefi to obmiii from the Ea& Ixulia Company fome reward 
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for my fervices; and, a ftw days before his departure, promifed 
to fpeak again to Mr. Devaynes, Chairroaa of the Eaft India 
Company. I waked on him on the day he was ietting off; he 
was juft about to depart^ and iurrounded. by a numerous 
circle. In the midft of this huftle, and the conhihonp one would 
ftippofe, inieparable from fuch a crilisy he recollefled his promile— 
told me Mr. Devaynes had that minute .taken leave of him, and 
he had forgot to mention me, but faid that he would write to him on 
the fubjeft; and, though he was at the inftant onthe point of moving 
to the carriage that was to carry him off,. lat down, and with that 
amiable fweetnefs of manners and'happily collected mind lo pecu¬ 
liarly his own, , wrote a letter forme to M#.- Devaynes —holding 
converfation,. the. whiter in the.moftvlively, engaging, manner, 
with the perfons around him. The. concifcncls and peH^icuity 
of language, in which this letter was couched, will lerve to-eluci¬ 
date what I have faid—4 therefore tranfcr&e it for you:. 

^ Stijoms's JSept^'SOs^ 178 

“ Deah Sia^. 

“ I forgot to mention to you this forenoon, and again to repeat 
my earneft wilhes, you would take the cafe of Mr. Campbell 
“ Ipcedily into your confidciraticai,. His fufferings were of fuch a 
“ nature, and his-fervices fo meritorious, that 1 am perfuaded, 
“ upon a fair inveftigation of both, you will give bina your firmeft 
fupport. I have looked into all his papers; and tnc teftimonies 
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“ of cffential fervices rendered to the Company by him, do him, 
in my opinion, the'highc'ft honour. Unlefs fucb merits are rc~ 
“ cbmpenled, few will riik every thing, as Mr. Campbell did, 
to promote the fuccefe of the Company’s arms in India; but I 
trdft you will fee it in its proper light; and in that hope I ftiall 
“ only add, that yyhatcver a6ls of kkidnefs you Ihcvv to him, will 
be confidcred as an obligation conferred on, 

“ Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and moft obedient humble fervant, 

“ Archibald Campbell.” 

To IVtlHam Devaynes, Tfq." 

Be aflured, my dear boys, (for now I fpeak to John as well 
as Frederick), that one a6l of triumph over the temper is worth 
a million of triumphs over our fellow-creatures, and that the per- 
fe6l dominion of our mind is more advantagcoxis and laudable than 
the dominion over Provinces or Nations. 7'hc one attaches merely 
to our corporeal part, and is buried with our duft in the giave : the 
other follows pur immortal part, and pafles with it into eternity. 

On my leaving Tanjore, Colonel Fullarton honoured me 
with the care of a letter to Lord Macartney, then Governor 
of Madras—an eictradl: of which I give you, as it applied to my 
iufinefs part^larly: 

** Tanjore^ 
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“ My Lord, 


“ Tanjore^ March 20, ITSS. 


“ I had the honour to writc to your Lordlhip on the 8th By 
“ Captain Hall am, who carried from hence very large packets 
to you. The opportunity of Captain Campbell tempts me to 
trouble your Lordfhip, merely to infoj'in you, that all mv Ict- 
“ ters from Bidanore aferibe in a great degree the (uccefs of our 
“ arms in that quarter, and the romantic Revolution clTeded there. 
“ to the influence he had with Hyat Sahib, and to the propofal,-- 
“ of lurrender which he luggefted, and tranfa^feil witli the Cic- 
“ neral and Jemadar. I think it neceflary that you, m} Lord, 
“ may know how much the Public is indebted to Captain 
Campbell, whole good fortune in tliis affair has only been 
“ equalled by his good coadud. He is pcrfedly acquainted \\ ilh 
“ the hate of affairs on the other coaR, and has feen aiui heard 
much of our tranfadfions here; fo tliat no {lerfon can git e a 
“ more clear or unbiaffed view of events." 


I had allb the good luck to meet, at Tanjore, Mr. Buchan a n\ 
a very near connedion of mine, for whom I had long entertained 
a fincere and warm regard. It has been ray mi.sfortunc to have 
been obliged frequently tocenfure lome of mv rdativcft for lil-na* 
ture and ingratitude : 1 never did lb w ithout the moft painful fen- 
fations. When, on the contrary, I arn enabled .to Ijicak to liicjr 
honour, I feel a proportionate lliarc of pleafure: 1 am tlicrtfore 
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happy ia mentioning Mr. Buchanan as a man as amiable in his 
private as refpeftable in his public character; but the fatisfattioa I 
i^lt at this meeting was much alloyed by finding him in a very bad 
ftateof health. 

Before I left Tanjore, 1 had an opportunity of being eye-wit- 
aefs to that extraordinary and horrid ceremony, the burning of a 
Gentoo woman with the body of her hulband. As this is a point 
w hich has occafioncd much Ipeculation and fome doubt among 
Europeans, 1 inclofe you an accurate account of the ceremony, as 
minuted down at the time it happened.. 


nHsCRIPTlON OF TH-E CEREMONY OF THE GENTOO WOMEN* 
BURNING THEMSELVES WITH THE BODIeS OF THEIR IIUS- 
UANDS. 

This day, — — — , I went to fee a Gentoo woman rellgn 
bcrfelf to be burned along with the corpfc of her deceafed hu&and. 
The place fixed upon for this tragic feene, was a fmall iflet 

•n the bank of one of the branches, of tlie river Cavery,. about a 

♦ 

mile to the Northward of the fort of Tanjore. 

“ When 1 came to the fpot, I found, the victim, who appeared 
to be not above fixteen, fitting on the ground, dreffed in tlie 
Gentoo manner, with a white cloth wrapped round, her, feme 
white flowers like jeflamins hanging round her neck, and lome 
of them hanging from her hair. There were about twenty 
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women fitting on their hams round her, holding a white hajid- 
kerchief, extended horizontally over her head, (b (hade her from 
the fun, which was cxcelfivcly hot, it being then about noon. 

“ At about twenty yards from where (lie was fitting, and facin'; 
her, there were leveral Bramins bufy in conftrutHno; a pile with 
billets of hre-wood: the pile was about eight feet long, iuid four 
broad. They firft began by driving fome upright (lakes into 
the ground, and then built up the middle to about the height of 
tliree feet and a half with billets of wood. 

“ The dead hulband, who, from his ap[)earance, feemed to be 
alxiut fixty years of age, was lying dole by, ftrctched out on a 
bier, made of Bamboo canes. Four Bramins walked in pr'v 
ceflion three times round the dead body, firft in a direction, 
contrary to the fun, aud afterwards other three times in a dircv- 
tiou with the fun, all the while muttering incantations; aud :u 
each round or circuit they made, they untwifted, and immediate!'/ 
again twilled up the fmall long lock of hair which is left uiilhaven 
at the back of their Iwads. 

“ Some other Bramins were in the mean time employed in 
Iprinkling water out of a green leaf, rolled up like a cup, upon 
a (mall heap of cakes of dry cow-dung, with \^'hich the pile wa^ 
afterwards to lie let on fire. 

An old Bramin fat at the North-call corner of the pile 
his hams, with a pair of (jK-dacle-s on, reading, 1 fiippoic, tlio 
Shaftcr, or their Scripturc.=, from a hook cc inpofed of Cajaii lca\ es. 

S ‘2 “ Havina 
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Having btcn pieCciit now nearly an hour, I inquired whci^ 
they rrieant to fet the pile on fire: they anlwered, in about two hours,. 
As this rpedhicle was moll: melancholy, and naturally i^nick me with 
horror, and as 1 had only gone tliere to alTure raylhlf of the truth 
of fuch facrifiecs being made, 1 went away tow^ards the fort. 
After I was gone about five hundred yards, they fent Ibme one 
to tell me they would burn immediately; on which I returned, 
and found the woman had been moved from tvhere Ihe was fittintr 
to tlic river, w’here the Bramins were bathing her. On taking 
her out of the water, they put ibme money in her hand, which fhc 
dipped in the river, and divided among the Bramins *, fhc had 
then a yellow cloth rolled par tially round her. They put fome 
red colour, about the fize of a fixpence, on the centre of her 
forehead, and rubbed iometiung that appeared to me to be clay. 
She was then led to tire pile, round which fhe walked three times 
as the lun goes: /he then mounted it at- the North-eaft corner,, 
M ithout any afliftance; and. fat herfelf down on. the right fide of 
her hufband, who had been previoufly laid upon the pile. She 
then unferewed the pins which, faftened the. jewels- or lilver rings 
on her arms: after fhe had taken them off, /he /hut them, and 
icrewed in the pins again, and gave one to each of two women, 
who were /landing: /he un/crewed her ear-rings,,andiother toys,, 
with great compofure, and divided them among the women who 
were with her. There feemed to be fome little fquabble about: 
the diflribution of her jewels, which /he fettled with great pre~ 
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cifiOn ; and then, falling gently backwards, pulled a fold of tlie 
\cllow cloth over her face, turned lier breaft towards her hulband’s- 
fide, and hud her right arm over his breaft ; and in this pofture 
Ihc remained without movine,^ 

O 

“ JulT: before Ihe lay ck-iwir, the Bramins put Ibme rke inher 
lap, and alfo fome into the mouth and on the long grey beard of 
lier I'uiilxmd r they then fpriiikled ibme water on the head, bread: 
and feet of both, and tied them gently together round the middle 
with a (lender bit of rope: they tlien railed, as it were, a little 
wall of wood lengthways on two> lidcs of the pile, lo as to raife 
it above the level of the bodies ; and then put crofs pieces, lb as to 
prevent the billets of wood from: prelling on them ; they then poured 
on the pile, above where the woman lay, a potful of Ibmething 
that appeared to me to be oil ; after this they heaped on more 
wood, to tlie height of about four feet above where the bodies 
were built in ; lo that all 1 now faw was a Hack of firc-vv<xjd. 

“ One of the Bramins, 1 obferved. Hood at the end of the 
fiile next the woman’s head—was calling to her through the in- 
terdicesr of the wood^ and laughcil leveral times during the cou- 
verfation. Ladly, they ovcn'prcad the pile with wet draw, and 
tied it on with ropes. 

“ A Bramin then took a hantlful of draw\ which he let on 
dre at the little heap of burning cakes' of cow-dung; and, dand- 
ing to windw^ard of the pile, he let the wind drive the flame 
fsem the draw till it catched the pile. Fortunately, at this in- 
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ftant, the w iiul rofe much Iiigher than it had been any puit of 
the day; and in ati inftant the flames pervaded the vvliolc pile, 
and k burnt with great fury. 1 liflcucd a few feconds, but could 
not din:ing\iifli any flirieks, which might perhaps be owing to uiv 
being then to w’indward. In a very few minutes, the pile became 
a lieap of afhes. 

“ During the whole time of this procefs, which lafled from 
firft to laft above two hours before we loft fight of the v'oman 
by her being built up in the middle of tlie pile, I kept my eyes 
almoft conftantly upon her; and I declare to God that I could 
not perceive, either in her countenance or limbs, the leaft trace 
of either horror, fear, or even hclitatiou; her countenance w a:> 
pcrfedly compofed and placid; and fhe was not, I am pofiti\c, 
either intoxicated or ftupified. From feveral circumftances, I 
thought the Bramins exulted in this hellifh facrifice, and did not 
feem at all difpleafed that Europeans fhould be witnefles of it.” 

From Tanjore I proceeded to Negapatnam, which had been 
taken from the Dutch by the Company’s troops, and where Mr. 
Cochran, an old friend of mine, was Chief. 

The communication by land between Negapatnam and Madras 
being interrupted by the enemy’s troops, I embarked in a veffel, 
and proceeded thither by fca—Major Johnston, of the En* 
gineers, being alfo a paflenger. 
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LETTER LXI. 


Hitw^erto eveiy ftep of my journey has been marked 
hy occurrences fo unexpe6led, and accidents lb extraordinary, that 
J Ihould feel fome repugnance to relate them, left my veracity 
ftjould be called in queftion, were they not attefted by lb many 
living perfons of relpedhability, and by wn-jtten documents of au¬ 
thority on- record. Were one to conlider them merely as the 
offspring of fiblion, they would perhaps have intereft enough to 
catch the attention; but, viewing them as fa6ts, they borrow, 
from their number and rapid fucceflion, as well as from their lin* 
gularity, fo much of the complexion of imaginary adventure, 
that the combination camiot, 1 think, fail, to intereft yotir mind 
as well as your feelings. 

Arrived at Nagapatnam, within a fliort run of Mtidras, it is 
natural for you to fuppofc that adventure was at an end, and 
that fortune, fatigued by the inceffant exertiou of her. caprice, 
might have left me to proceed the fhort rcfidue of my way without 
further moleftation. It fell out otherwife: ihe had marked me as 
her game, and rcfolved to worry me to the laft monent; for, as 
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we appr(i;icliv.d Miuln.', we v, ore oliufcil by a French frigate, aiul 
taken near I'ort Sr. (icorge. 

'Vhi.’ apjKareJ to nie riie givuteH. n^i,■^^ortune I had yet met 
with, and likely to be the moll fatal in its conl’equences. In 
order to explain tliis, I niun recur to certain circumfiances, 
which, though 1 was informed of them fincc my rclcafe from 
Hydernagur, J did not relate to \ou, becaule they were in) wa\ 
conneded with my narrafi\'c till now. 

Alonfieur SifiFREiN, the French Admiral, liavlng a nnraber 
of Britifli prifoners in his pollcliion, whom he found it extremcl r 
UKOuvenient to fupport, made a propofal for an exchange—w hich, 
from lome failure in the convc'/unce, or ambiguity in the tei rn. 
6f the correipondence, was neglected. 

The motives or accidents w iiich gave rife to this neglc6t have 
never been completely developed; and perhaps the Admiral hlm- 
felf, Siir Edward Hugiiejs, and Lord Macartney, were the 
only perlons who knew the bottom of that tranfadlion. In luch 
cafcs, however, the ignorance of fad is gencjally fupplied b\ 
conjedurc ; and men have prefumed to cenlure nnequivocdly on 
the mere hypothetical fuggeftions of their own imaginatiojis. 
Candour, liowever, in fuch a cafe, where it could not fpeak with 
certainty, would Ipeak with caution. An Hiftorian, particularly, 
(hould ftecr clear of party rancour, and not fuifer the prejudice or 
malignity which milled himfelf, to go down to and miflead polle- 
rity. Where pofitive proof is wanting, if we are obliged to de¬ 
cide, 
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<idc, we niufl; judge by analogy and inference; and in the cafe 
now before us, wc have little but the charaders of the periona 
concerned to guide us in our dccifion. 

Of the horrid cataftrophe which (ucceedad the neglefl of 
■exchanging prifoners, it is liardly polfible that any one but Mon- 
fieur SuFFREiN himfelf could have had a conception. To 
htppofc, that, under fiich an impreflion, our leading men would 
have hefitated to prevent it, w'ould be to fujipofc their intellefls 
weak, and their hearts corrupt and inhuman. I fancy it will be 
difficult to fiiftcn on Lord Macartnev eitlier the one or the 
other; for he was wife and humane : thofe whom the difap- 
pointment of unrealbnable expeflations, or the malevolence of 
party, have induced to fulpcdl his Lordfhip’s heart, have becrj 
forced by his condufl to revere his talents; and the breatli ot 
calumny has never touched the humanity of Sir Edward 
Hughes. Whatever tlieir motives, therefore, may have been— 
reafon, confcience, and candour, muft acquit them of the confe- 
quenccs. It ffiould be recollefted, too, that Monfieur SuFfrein'.^ 
charadler was a very probable fecurity, in the mind of men of 
fenfe and hoxiour, againft any of horrid inhumanity: his conduit 
as an Officer had made a new asra in the Naval Hillory of France.: 
his talents and courage might be compared, without difadvantage, 
to thofe of the heft of our Britilli Admirals; and he had exhi¬ 
bited marks of uncommon genendity to thoic whom the chance 
•of war had thrown into his liands. It would therefore have l^oen 
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fomcthing. more than preicicncc to have prcfiippofed wliat actually 
happened ; and 1 declare molT: iblcmnly, that the inference I draw 
from the whole information I have had on the hibjedt is, that, 
calamitour-i thongh tlic eveirt was, it attaches no pofitive guilt on 
any of the parties concerned. The fa6l i$ plainly this: The 
French Admiral having no place on Uie coaft where he could fc- 
cure his prifoners, and grieving, as he hinifelf fubfequently wrote 
to Mr. HASTiNGS,*tofe© the unhappy men, who had been fix or 
feven months at fea, dying of the feurvy, delivered over the 
prifoners, to the number of above three hundred, to Hydeb. 
Their fate afterwards was fuch as it would harrow up your foul 
to hear related. 

Take the whole of the circumftances into one glance, and 
ice what my feelings mull have been on finding myfelf once more 
a prifoner. Hyder Alli, who was» when compared wdth tlie 
worft Defpots of the European World, a monfter, mull yet he 
confidered, when put in eomparifon with his fucceflbr Tippoo, 
mild and merciful. Hydeb, from policy and hypocrify, Ihewed 
fome lenity to the j[x-ifoners who fell into his hands. Infrances 
arc known ‘where Britilh captives have broke through the crowd 
that forrounded him inta his prefonoe for prote^lion—when he 
haa hypoeritic^y feigned, anger,, threatened the perfous who had. 
treated them ill, reprobated feverity, and font them off fotisfied 
for the prefent. Tippoo, on the contrary, was fo perfedlly far 
that cruelty feemed to be, not only tlw internal habit of 
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his lotil, but tlie guitie of all his a£H.ons, tlie mo\ ing principle of 
his policy, the rule of his public condu^i, and the fourcc of his ))ri- 
vate gratification. Like the tyger which. Buffon tells us, kills 
the whole flock before he begins to feed, every appetite of his 
yielded to the more urgent calls of barbarity; and while one drop 
of blood remained unfpilled, one agony uninfli^led, one tear un- 
ihed, the natural appetites of Tip poo flood fufpended, and the 
luxuries of life courted his enjoyment in vain. Like the hyena 
which Thompson calls the felleftof the fell, the fury of his 
nature v^as neither to be controuled by refiftancc, nor afliiaged by 
blandifliments. Aloof from the general order of the workings of 
Providence, he ftands a Angle inftance, in which the Omnij)oteiit 
has prefented a glowing living picture, all shade: not one ray 
breaks in, to relieve the gloomy afpedl of the piece; but, diftiiift 
from the whole human race, of him alone it may be (aid, that he 
never yet dilclofed, even for a moment, one fpark of virtue. 

From barbarity fo inflexible to thofe taken in the ordinarv 
chance of war, what ojuld I exped: if I fell again into his haiids—- 
1 who had been the inftrument of one of his chief Go\ ernors’ 
defedion—who had, by my negociatlons, contributed to deprix-e 
him of a Province, and, what perhaps might have had greater 
weight with him, robbed him of the gratification of a hwig har¬ 
boured revenge, by putting his enem\ Hvat Sahib under the 
protedion of the Company ? Diabolical vengeance never pcrhaj>i 
met with a fubjed of fuch lliblime enjoymept, a- the torturing of 
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leUkt have to txi^lier. i thi^ toj 

Vtkfi^iS^aCi widi the ‘iam Hoihg iVioeas tlie 

had sdteady done by the other Eti^ih 
my terror and oonl^niatjoii xaiait hare been at idling into 
hands of the French I 

Ifeving Oxuck our colpurs to the French frigate, me Chptaia 
c«:<Je)red to folknv her, ano fhsci ed to the Northward. We 
olbeyed him for fomc time: at lengtJi night icU; and, a he&i and 
j^Vdurab]^ [i x%*t fortoni^ely aiding the attempt, wc put about, 
and for Madras, und luckily dropt anchor lafely in the Roads. In 
^oieapes I had hitherto had, there was always fome dUagreeable 
y^undiance to the i^ei^fore ar^Utg foom them—la this in> 

I i3a(|udUj6ed{ and I lookol forward 
with a Wafoloaldn hd^ that tfoe worft m& all over. 

Here I SNiWl liohaMA^CAtlWrw Governor* Rruggling to fop*- 
port the etc 'it f the Cmnpany* and dire^g their afiain through 
foch embarraSmentB atti ditBoiltfos as made the moR wifo and 


temperate defpair of (veeifik^ So ai^duous an undertaking as the 
Government of Madras then, was, has rarely occurred: and a 
more foecel^tL dnal acce 'nluhniUit is not to be infomced. In 
the inhdfoiit^ottfot^to whici4 he wa»cxpoied„ he maintained his 
poll with h^kadbb formne& and unal^Mn eoeigy of iniad»->an(h 


la the 'fUrift Crying tiacnstofottlces*'‘di^^ his important duty 
with aeil, integrity and wttdomu The fori^ difobi%e of the 
hhi'Caoittry^ raifod clamoutv againtlhim. among 
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m ifttereftedfovr ia Jiufia; tibe jag^ttTesof ail jpartiM 
en iu8 ffeturxi to EngUad, ^ and hai 

krflkeatheiha^of detradUop. 


I R 1' T R R LXn. 


ApTEa To mmy hps&ardimid, hardships as under* 
gone, it was a moft pleafing refle^lioa to find fociety 

compofisd of my oHcftprofc^oal conpe^iioj^ ^ sriiBoacll and 
fincerefi; friends; but this was a ]^|»i|ids 100^14 nat }«i]^ enjoy; 
foi, being ciarged with a milfinp! fi*aBi SAj|t9 to the <3o- 
vcrnor-Cicueiax and Supitna# 1 was coidbaffiesd to pro'* 

cced to Bengal, and according^ fet &il for Calcutta^ which 1 
reached in little more than a week, without eacountciing any ac¬ 
cident, or meeting a fingle occurrence, worth the relatipiu Upon 
my arriycal there, Sir John Macphbssoiii, who waa^t the Su*- 
premc CouncU, gave me a kind invitation to live at hbhonfis, nnd 
prelentcd me to Mr, Hastings^ with wheup I eolmd iMo a ne« 
gociation on behalf qf BIyat Samim, whidh will appenr by the 
following letters: . * . 
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Lr/rxIiR TO WABIIEN HASTINGS, KSQ,^ 

“ Calcutta, May 3 , 178 : 5 . 

“ Honourable S;r, 

“ Indifpofition lias put it out of my power, fiucc tiic firH day 
“ after my arrival here, to have the honour of paying you my 
“ re:^e£ls, and of lai ing before you, for the information of the 
** Board, the objedts of my miliion to your fuperintending Govern- 
“ ment. 

“ As thefe objects are of public impcrtancc, and as ill health 
** may prevent me, for fomc time longer, from liaving the honour 
“ of waiting upon you, I take the liberty to beg your attention to 
thisaddrcls. 

“ The great Revolution in favour of the India Company upon 
“ the Weft ftde of 1 ndia, and to which I had the happinefs of being 
“ in fome little degree inft rumental, has been certainly brought about 
“ by the zeal and fpirit of General Mathews ; but that Officer 
“ aferibes to the orders and fupplies of your Government the 
“ principal merit of the undertaking : he looks to the fame Go- 
“ verament for fupport in the arrangement which he has made, 
and may make, for the fccurity of the conquered Province. 

“ The hurry in which I left him, and his anxiety for my Ipeedy 
“ communication of his fuccefles, gave no time for a formal commu- 
•* nication to the Governor-General and Council, of the particulars 

“ of 
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“• of hii liiCGefles, and of the arrangemetits which he wifhed to 
“ be adopted.. lie wrote a (liort account of the firft to the Preli- 
“ dency of Fort St. George; and gave me a public letter to the 
“ Commander in Chief of the Military Eftablifhment of that 
“ Prefidency to which 1 jiardcularly belong,, in atteftation of the 
fcrviccs I rendered in tlie negociation between him and the Go- 
“ vernorof Bidanore, for the furrcndcr of that Capital and Pro- 
“ vince. A copy of that letter I have the plealiirc to lay before you. 

“ As 1 was charged with a particular ccanmilfion, from Hyat 
“ Sahib, the Manager of the Bklanore Province, to the Gover- 
“ nor-Cleneral and Council, as appears by his letter, which I had 
*• the honour of prefenting to you, General Mathews gave me, 
“ in verbal inflruflions, and memorandums written in his own 
“ hand, the particulars of what he wifhed me to reprefent to jour 
“ Go\'ernm£nt r he gave me, bcfidcs, ihort notes of introdu^h'on 
to two of the Members of Government, whom he knew per- 
“ Ibually—referring them tome for an account of hisfituation, 

“ and allowing me, 1 believe, more credit than I deferve, for the 
fhare I had in contrfouting to his final acquilition of Bidanore 
“ without drawing a fword- 

“ It would be tedious, and’ more fit for the detail, of converfa.- 
“ tion than of a public addrefs, to inform you of the various , fteps 
“ tliat led to the furrender of the Capital and Province of Bida- 
nore. I had had feveral conferences with Hyat Sahib before 
** Hyder’s death, and endeavoured to.lu^eft to him the advan- 
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tags which would a rife to him from a revolt in favour of liic 
“ Company. My efforts in thefc converfations ended ultimately 
“ in the mofi; rigorous diflrefs to myfelf; I was put in irons, and 
remaineifl fo for fo\ir months, in a fituation only of cxiftenev, 
*“ without any hopes of ever efcaping. When General Ma- 
“ THEWS had ftormed the Ghauts, Hyat Sahib fent for me, 
“ and, after various ffrngglcs, and much indecifion, agreed to 
my proceeding to the EngUff camp; and 1 coududlcd General 
“ Mathews, almoft unattended, into Bidanore. Hvat Sahib 
“ at length agreed to fubmil: but as, in his various coavcrlationi 
**■ with me before and after that event, he made a very particular 
•“ difliivdlion between the Got'-ernment of Bombay and the chief 
“ Government of the Englifh in Indoftaa, (o he propoled that I 
fhould immediately depart, after he had given up the place and 
“ all the forts of the Province, with a letter to you, to obtain 
“ your fanftion to me to his arrangements with the Englifh Gc- 
“ neral. 

“ Thefe arrangements were not even clearly defined before my 
“ departure ; and fo anxious was he for my fpeedy an ii al at Cul- 
“ cutta, that he only ga\'e me the general propof tions that arc 
“ contained in his letter. 

“ Permit me bcrc to obferve, that it is by the treatment 
« which Hyat Sahib meets with, that the other Chiefs of 
** Hyder’s Country will eftimate the advantage of abandoning the 
“ interefts of Tip poo Sahib, or will confirm their dependence 
^ “ upon 
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upon him. Tip poo was prevented by bis father from all iii- 
“ tcrcourfe with the Govcrnois of his Provinces, or any intcr- 
fercnce in country affairs; lb that thole left in charge at bis 
“ father’s death are ftrangers to him, and are men to whom he 
“ has little attachment. He is, hdidcs, conlidcred to be of a cruel 
“ difpofition. His father was cruel upon a political principle : he 
“ is thought to be lb from nature. 

“ The unfortunate differences about money which arole ia 
“ General Mathews’s camp, and of which you will probably 
hear fiom the Prelidency of Bombay, took up much of the 
General’s time, arid may have retarded his operations; hov, - 
“ ever, his fuccefs in the reduction i)f Mangalore gir cs a fccurity 
to his conqueffs. The revenues of the Bidanore Province ajv- 
“ about twenty lacks of pagodas per annum. 

The particular lituation of the Capital merits attention, ic. 
is placed in a valley of coniiderable extent in circumference . 
“ according to the beft obfervatioir I could make, there is an 
“ afceiit to it, from all tides, of near fc\'en miles: it can only be u}- 
" proached by four roads, which are cut among the hills, and u hic.b 
“ were judicioully forlihed with great pains by Hyder : woods, 
“ to the depth of many miles, arc a frontier round itslkirts; and 
“ where thde admitted a pafiage, Hyder took the precaution to 
■“ plant bamboos and thorns—fo that 1 have little fear but that 
'General Mathews will be able to defend thefe paffes; and as 
**■ (for provifions, and military ftores of aB kinds, that were found 
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“ in Bldanorc, of the latter particularly, what, according to Cle- 
“ neral Mattikws’.^ own declaration, would equip nine fuch 
“ armies as his. 

“ Cundaporc is the next fea-port to Bidanorc, and is diftant 
“ about tiftv miles: Mangalore is diftant about a hundred miles. 

^ O 

“ The road leading from Mangalore joins w'ith that from Cunda- 
“ pore, wlicrc the afeent of the hills commence: another road 
“• from Bldanorc leads to Seringapatam, ajid a fourth into the 
IVIarhatta Countrv. 

“ It was from tlie lower Country, along the fca-coafl:, bc- 
*• tween Onoi-e and Mangalore, whic^i is wateied by many 
‘‘ rivers, and is the befl: cultivated Country I ever faw, that 
“ lIvDER got the greatefl; part of his provifions for his army in 
“ the Carnatic; and, independent of the advantages which the 
“ Company have gained by the acquifition of tliefe Countrit,., the 
“ coiilequent Inlfcs of the Myforcans arc immenfe, a:iid fuch as 
^ will dllable them from affifting the French in the Carnatic. 

“ It becomes not an Officer of my rank to make any t'blcrv- 
‘‘ ations that relate to the condu61: of the dllfercnt Governments 
“ of my Employers; but 1 am obliged to obferve, in juificc to 
“ Hyat Sahib’s declaration to me, that he will not rely upon 
any arrangement made in his favour by the Governor and 
'■* Council of Bombay, unlefs he has a fpcedy anfwer to his letter 
“ from this Government. He has requeued me to return with 
that anfwer, and with the fanftion of the Governor-General 
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“ to the cow] given to him by (icncral MArntws. Though 1 
“ am worn down by my^ I'uTcrings in pribon, and my health can 
“■ Icarcely enable me to be carried by land, I am ready to undcr- 
take this tervice ; for I know it is tfie "reateft 1 may ever have 
“ it in my power to render to the Company and to my Country. 

“ My return to the other coail with a fa\ourable anfvvcr to 
“ Hyat Sahiu, will be the fgnal tootlicr Chiefs to throw off the 
“ yoke of Txppoo ; and if Colonel Long has made any progreb 
“ in the Coimbatore Country, or that (Lner^ Mathews has not 
“ been too fcverely profled by Tippoo, I may arrite upon the 
“■ other coaft in time Jo be of real ufe to the Company. 

“ 1 know. Honourable Sir, thclibctal and great lyldem of \our 
‘‘ adminiflration: 1 tvill jiot, therefu'e, point out any little vm- 
“ cumffatices about the footing upon which I (hould rctinn 'o 
“ Hyat Saiiih, or remain upon the other coaft. T wiih ouiv t ■ 
be rewarded by my Employers as I am fuccet-'.ful; and I Ihai! 
leave it to your goodnefs, and to \our dilliuguiflicd zeal '.h: 
“ the public propriety, to give me any inllruCtiojis ftr my coii- 
“ du61, or to charge me with any advices to (lencral MvCi fr.nu s, 
“ as you may think jtroper. 

“ I hope you will pardon this long and irregular addrefs, and 
“ honour me by communicating any part of it that you may think 
“ worthy of communicatioii to the CicnJcmcn of the Council. 

“ I have the honour to be, tkre. iS;c. 

“ Donald CAMpara.L.” 

L ti “ 
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** P. S, When you are at lelfure, and I am able to lutve the 
^ honour of attending you, I would with to communicate to)ou 
^ a more particular detail of my conyeHation with Hyat Sauib—- 
“ what General Mathews’s hopes of flipport from this Govern- 
“ meat were, and the future plans he then meditated—and ray 
“ ideas of the meafurcs that Ihould be purlued by the Prefidenev 
“ of Fort St. George, to lupport General Mathews, and im- 
prove the adv'ai^pges he has gained.. 

“ I'o JFarren hlnflings^ PpF 
Governor-General of BengaL" 


letter FKOAIf MYATT SAHIB, ALJLUDED TO IN THE FOREGOIN's, 

{Ufual Introduflionf 

“ I have dirc€led the affairs of the Soobeh of ITvdernasrur for 

* O 

“ fome years paft, on the part of the Navvaub Hyder. When 
“ lately attacked by the viftorious forces of the Englifh under the 
command of General Mathews, I oppofed him, and fulfilled 
“ my duty in every refpea; but feeing the fuperior fortune and 
“ force of the Englifh, and receiving propofals for peace from 
“ General Mathews, by thefo circumftances, but more efpeci- 
** ally by die perfuafions of Captaim*CAMPBELL, tlie ion of Ct>- 
“ l6nel Campbell, who was formerly at Chinaputtan, I was 
induced to come ta terms, and delivered up to General Ma^ 
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THEWS the trea&ry, property, ftores and keys of the forts of 
“ this Country. Jf I had been dilpoled, I had it in.my power to 
“ ha\T appropriated this collefted wealth to other ptirpofes ; but, 
from a regard to the high fortune of the King of England, 
“ and the uprightnel's and integrity of the Ehgiifli People, I have 
“ included rnyfelf in the number-of your iervants, and have de- 
“ termined, with the utmoft fincerity and purity of heart, to 
“ ferve you well and faithfully. By the blcfling of God, under 
“ your aufpkres, my endeavours towards the well and full per- 
“ formance of my duty lhall be ten-fold greater than heretofore; 
“ and as General Mathews intends to proceed to Seringputtam, 
“ your loyal I'ervant will affiil, to the utmoft of his ability and 
“ power. You will be fully Informed on this fubjeft by Captain 
“ Campbell. Honour, and favour, and reward, muft flow from 
you. 

“ From-the time of your firft eflablKhment in this Country to 
the prefent period, the engagements of the Englilh have been 
“ facredly performed and adhered to ; nor have they been want- 
“ ing in their proteiiion of the honour and dignity of the Sur- 
“ dars of Bengal, and other places. I hope, from your favour 
“ and benevolence, tlnit you will iflfue your commands to Gene- 
“ ral Mathews, to favour pae with all duckindnefs and atten- 
tbn. I have taken Ihelter under the fhadow of your benevo- 
** lencc. Captain Campbell has (hewn me great kindnefs in 
“ this refpefl, and, by encouraging me to hope for your favour, 

“ has 
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“ has led me to become youf fcrvant. You will be fully informed 
“ of the ftate of affairs in this quarter by Captain Campbelj/s 
“ letters. 

“ Written on the 25th of Suffur, A. H. 1197.” 

“ A true copy, 

“ J. P. Auriol, Arr.” 


T.ETTER TO WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ^ 

• “ Calcutta^ Mav 25 , 1785 . 

“ HonouiIable Sir, 

“ Some time ago, 1 did myfelf the honour of writing to vou, 
“ on the fubjeCl of my miffion from Hyat Sahib to this Co- 
“ vernment. 

“ It is with pleafure 1 now underftand that you have come tu 
the refolution of fending an anfwcr to his letter. I cannot help 

H 

“ delivering it as my opinion, that a decided andiivowed protcc- 
“ tion granted to him from this Government, will be produ£li\ e 
“ of great public utility: but fhould you, and the other Gentlc- 
*tien of the Council, think proper to decline this, from moti\'ei 
“ beft known to yourfelves, and of which I fhall not pretend to 
“ judge, 1 beg leave humbly to reprefent, that the fboner Hyat 
“ Sahib’s letter is acknowledged, the more latisfaftory it will be 
“ to him, and the more efficacious in its probable good confe- 
quences. 

« I 
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“ I am ready and anxious to proceed immediately to the other 
“ coaft with the anfwer to Hyat Sahib, and ftiall take the liber- 
“ ty of hoping that you will give me inftruftions to remain fome 
“ time with him, that he may have an opportunity of tranfrait- 
“ ting, through me, any communication that he may wilh to 
cftablhh with this Government. I have the plcafurc to inform 
“ you, that that Prcfidcncy to which I particularly belong, have 
“ granted me their confent to be employed in the final arrange- 
“ mciit of t!ie Bidanore treaty, fliould your Board think proper to 
“ choofe me as a fit perfon ; and they have further unanimoully 
“ done me the honour to approve of my condudl: in the commcncc- 
“ ment of thi.^ bufincls. 

“ Wkb refpeft to the appokimcnts } ou may judge riglit to 
“ allow me, 1 triifl: entirely to your own ideas of propriety. I 
“ wilh for nothing more than wliat is fufficient to defray the cx- 
peaces of fuch a journey, and to enable me to maintain that 
“ charaflcr in a fituation of this kind which is requilite to pio- 
“ mote the public gocid. 

“ I have the honour to be, with the greateft rebpcifl, 

“ Honourable Sir,. 

“ Your moif faithful and moll; obedient ferx ant, 

“ Donald Campbell.” 


After 
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^t'tcr (omc dcky» I received inftrudlious, together ^vk!^ a 
letter from Mr. Hastings for Hyat, .with which I fet otf ia 
order to delivc) it into his own hands, as follows: 

l-KTTER TO CATTAIN DONALD CAMPBKLL. 

“ Sir, 

“ I havtj it in command frona the Honourable the Governor- 
“ General and Council, to tranfinit you the inclofed anfwer from 
“ the Governor-General to the letter which you brought from 
“ Hyat Sahib, the Foufdar of Bidanore, to this Government, 
“ upon the occahon of his furrendering that Country to the 
■** Company. As you propole to return to Bidanore, the Board 
requeft that you will deliver this anfwer in perfon to Hyat 
“ Sahib, with alTurances from them of every protediion and 
lupport which the eminent fervices rendered by him to the 
**• Company give him ib good a right to expe£l, and which they 
“ have it in their power to grant; and you will acquaint him, 
that they have further agreed to recommend him in fuch terms 
to the Honourabie the Court of Diredbors, as may encourage 
** him to hope for every attention from their juftice. 

Confideriag the great importance of the acquifition of Bi- 
danore to the Company, its proportionable difadvantage to 
** the enemy, and the magnitude of the objeft to be obtained 
** by holding out every poffible incitement and encouragement 
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to the Managers of the Myfore Country, to throw oft'a new and 
uufettled dependence on the enemy’s Crovernment, in order to 
obtain a more fecure and beneficial tenure from the Company’s 
poflclfion, the Board are the more readily inclined to afford this 
“ early return to the advances of IIyat Sahib, in the hope 
“ that it will infpire him with frelh confidence in the Englith 
“ Government, and rivet his attachment to it. 

“ It will be at your option, either to return immediately with 
‘‘ Hyat Sahib’s anfwer to the Governor-General’s letter, if you 
“ Ihall deem it of fufficient confequence to require it, or to re- 
“ main with him, if you conceive that your refidence there for 
“ any time will be more conducive to the public interefts ; ^but, 
“ in either cafe, you are defired to report the particulars of your 
reception and proceedings to this Government, with any other 
“ infojmation which you may think it ufcful for them to.know, 
“ I am. Sir, 

Your moft obedient, humble fervaut, 

“ J. P. Auriol, See.'* 

** Fort William^ May 29, 1783.” 


' It would be unpardonable in me to let this occafion pafs, 
without expreffing the high fenfe I entertain of Mr. Hastings’s 
politenefs, and Sir John MAtPHERSON’skindnefsandhofpitality, 
during my ftay at Calcutta. As to Mr. Hastings, in his public 
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capacity, it would be prefumptuous and injudicious to lay mucli, 
as he now Hands for the judgment of the hlgheft Tribunal in this 
Country. My own obfervatit)n leads me to confider him as a 
man of foiuid, acute and brilliant talents, and of a vaH and com- 
prehcnfive mind—-of manners fociable, amiable, meek and un- 
aifedlcd—and of a dilpofition truly bene%'olent. His fuperior 
knowledge of the political interefts of IndoHan, and particularly 
of the affairs cf the Eaft India Company, has never been queftion- 
ed ; and, if the I'uffrage of the People of India may be allowed to 
decide, his cemduft as Governor-General, though, like every thing 
human, intermixed with error, was, on the whole, great and lau¬ 
dable—for I declare I fcarcely ever heard a man in India, Na¬ 
tive or European, cenfure him, although he was often the fub- 
je£l of converfation with all perlbns and in all companies in the 
Eaft. ’ 

The Ibcial virtues of Sir John MAcniEiisoN are lb well 
known, that it would be fuperfluous to notice them. The fame 
friendfliip and hofpitality I experienced in liis houfe, has been 
fhared by many, who arc not backward in doing him ample jufticc 
on that head. But bis conduft during his fhort adminiftration 
can be known only by thofe who make the political concerns of 
India a lubjcft of ftudious, attention. To enter into a detail of 
his various wife regulations for the reftoration of the Company’s 
affairs, would be deftruftive of the end I propofe, which is, by a 
concife and fimple fiunmary of the whole, to render a fair pidure 

of 
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of his admiiiiftration fo clear as to be undcrftood by any pcrfon, 
however ignorant he may be of the politics of that Country, and 
fo brief as not to difeourage the reading of it. 

Sir John Macpherson took the reins of Governpjcnt into 
his liandri on the firft of February, 1785 . He found the Com¬ 
pany’s revenues diminilhed, and their expenditure increafed, by the 
continual claims of Proprietors, Direftors, and Minifters, to a 
fharein the patronage of Mr. Hastings —and a public debt ac- 
cuniulatinEC to an enormous amount. He therefore law the ne- 
ceffity of putting in pradice every expedient poffible, and trying 
every experiment that the ftate of the Country fuggefted, as likely 
to promote an incrcafe of the revenue, a diminution of the public 
expenditure, and a liquidation of the debt- He, therefore, 
on the fourteenth day of his adminiflration, commenced a re¬ 
form, which he continued with indefatigable zeal and induftry to 
introduce through the various departments of Government—and, 
Ireginning with himfelf, difeharged his body-guards. VVliilc lie 
was thus employed in India, the Company and Parliament in 
England were unremittingly engaged in conlidcring and molding 
into Ihape a fyflem of reform alfo; and, extraordinary as it may 
appear, the fa^f is, that the lagacity of Mr, Macpiierson had 
adopted by anticipation, and a<5hially reduced to practice, the 
identical fpcculative reforms w Inch tlie Parliament and Comjiany 
were proceeding upon in England; and the general plan of re¬ 
form '.vhich palfed the Court of Direclors on the eleventh of 
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April, 1785, had been ailiuilly curried into execution by Sir 
3011N Macpherson in Bengal, in the months of February, 
March and April, 1785. He made arrangements for the diffu- 
fion of knowledge—eftablilhed the fettlement of Pulo Penang, or 
Prince of Wales’s Illand—fettled the Bank of Calcutta on a firm 
bafis—regulated the markets—and, by a plan of his own concep¬ 
tion, fccured the Company from the accufiomed fraudulent com- 
pofitions with Zemindars, by bonding their baUuicet., and making 
the bonds cancelable onlv bv the Court of Dirc( 5 tors. In fine, he 
introduced and carried into etteft a lyftcm of reform which bad a 
moll fudden and lalutary efieifl on the Britifli affairs in India ; and 
in an adminillration of only eighteen months, he had the felicity to 
perceive the fruits of his W'ifdom and ihduflry maturing—to re¬ 
ceive that bell of earthly rewards,. the efleem and appiaufe of his 
Fellow-citizens—and to be honoured by the bell of Sovereigns 
with the dignity of a Baronet, 

While I w'as at Sir John Macpherson’s houle, I happened, 
in converfation one day with Mr. Macauley, Sir John’s Secre¬ 
tary, to be talking over fome part of my adventures; and found 
to my aflonifhment, that he had, in his route to India, accident¬ 
ally hired the very fervant whom I had loll at Triefte by fending 
him for letters to Venice; and Mr. Macauley allured me, that 
he found him pofTefled of all the good qualities I had expefled to 
meet in him : but the poor fellow had died before my arrival at 
Calcutta, to my great mortification and difappointment. 
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As the feafon in which I was to leave Calcutta was very un¬ 
favourable for a voyage by fea, and the coaft thereabouts is one of 
the moft inhofpitable in the world, I fet off by land for M dras, 
and in my way had an opportunity of furveying that curious and 
grotcfque monument of fupcrftitious folly, called the Jagranaut 
Pagoda. It is an immenfe, barbarous ftrudlure, of a kind of 
pyramidal form, cmbellilhed with devices cut in flone-work, not 
more fingular than difgufting. Chriftian Idolators, in forming 
types and figures of divine beings, always endeavour to reprefent 
them with perfonal beauty, as proportionate to their divine 
nature as human Ik ill can make it. .Thofe Pagans, on the con¬ 
trary, in forming their idols, call out every veftige of beauty— 
every thing that, by the confent of Mankind, is fuppofed to con¬ 
vey plcafing feallitions; and, in their place, fubftitute the rnnh 
extravagant, unnatural deformity, the mofl: loathfome nallineli., 
the moll difgufting obfccnity. It is not in langaiage to convey an 
adequate idea of their temples and idols; and if it was, no pur- 
pole could be anfwered by it, only the excitement of painful and 
abominable fenfations. To keep pace with the figures of their 
idols, a chief Bramin, by fome accurfed artificial means, (by 
herbs, I believe), has brought to a moft unnatural form, and 
enormous dimenlions, that which decency forbids me to mention ; 
and the pure and Ipotlels women, who from infancy have been 
fliut up from the fight of men, even of their brothers, are brought 

to 
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to kifs this difg\ifl;ing and misfliapen monfter, under tiic pro* 
pofterous belief that it promotes fecundity. 

In this Pagoda ftands the figure of Jagranaut, (their god un¬ 
der Brama); and a fightly figure it is truly !—nothing more titan 
a black Hone, in an irregular pyramidal form, having tu/o rich 
diamonds in the top by way of eyes, and a nofe and mouth painted 
red. For this god, five hundred Priefts are daily employed in 
boiling food, which, as he leldom eats it, they doubtlcls convert 
to their own ufe in the evening. 

I Hopped at Vizagapatnam fora few days with Mr. Russki., 
who was Chief of that place. His ftyle of living was fo cxattlv 
fimilar to that of an elegant family refiding at their countrv -houle 
in England, that I felt myfelf more happy and comfortable than 
I had been fince my arrival in India; and that happinels was miicir 
increafed by meeting Mr. Maxton, who was married to Mr. 
Russel's daughter. This Gentleman and I had, when mere 
boys, been Ihipmates on our firft going out to India: a warm 
friendfhip took place between us, which has met with no Inter¬ 
ruption, but rather increafed from lapic of time, and greater ha¬ 
bits of intimacy. To fee a man whom I fo entirely cHcemed, in 
poflefiion of the mod perfcfl: domeHic felicity, and furrounded by 
a number of amiable conne< 51 ious and friends, was to me a fubjcdl 
of the moft pleafing contemplation. 
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LETTER LXIII. 


Leaving Vizagapatndm, I took my route along the 
coaft, and arrived at Mafulipatam, where I heard rumours of the 
unfortunate fate of General Mathews. This threw fuch a damp 
upon my fpirits, that all the hofpitality and kindnefs of Mr. 
Daniel, the Chief, could fcarcely raife me from defpondence; 
and on my arrival at Madras, I found the whole amply corn- 
firmed. 

As Hyat Sahib’s affair yet remained unlettlcd, and I conli- 
dcred myfelf in a degree pledged to obtain him fome fatisfa^Hoa 
for his fervices in furrendcring the Province of Ilidanore, and to 
fulfil my engagements with him and the Supreme Council, I de¬ 
termined to pnxiced to Bombay, notwithftanding the difafter of Crc- 
neral Mathews, which had entirely crufhedali my private pro- 
fpeds in that quarter, and to co-operate with Hyat Sahib in fuch 
meafures as might yet remain to us for promoting the public good. 
I left Madras, therefore, and profecuted my journey without any 
material interruption until I reached Palamcotah, where the chagrin 
arifing from my various difappointments, co-operating with fatigue 
and climate, threw me into a fit of fickaefs, which confined me 
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to iny bed for fi\ (? <ir fix weeks. U}>‘'n recovering a little, 1 
crawled on to Anjengo, where, at the hoi, i'e of Mr, Hutchinson, 
the Rcfidcnt, (udio treated me with coidial kindnefs), I waited 
for an o})portunitv of getting to Bombay, and during that time 
laid in a flock of Jlrength and ipirits: at length a Europe Ihip 
touching at Anjeago on lier way to Bombay, I obtained a pafTage, 
and proceeded. 

At Bombav I found Hyat Sahib, it having been deemed ex- 
pedient to fend him away from Bidaiiore on the approach ot' 
Tippoo w'ith his army, where I received from him a confirma¬ 
tion of what I have ftated refpedling General Mathews re¬ 
ceiving only two lacks of rupees and a necklace. And now, as 
peace was negociating between us and Tippoo, and my remaining 
on the Malabar coaft could be of little ufe, I determined to return 
to the Carnatic. And here I have an incident to add to the many 
difagrecablc occurrences of my life, which, with intentions the 
moil innocent, I was made tlie fubje^ of obloquy and unmerited 
fcandal. 

Juft at the time I was leaving Bombay, a young Lady, the 
daughter of a perlbn formerly of high rank in India, and now a 
Member of Parliament, but whole name it would be ufelefs to 
mention, wifhed to return to the Carnatic ; and I, at the rcquell 
of herfelf, and another Lady with whom (he lived, unguardedly 
took charge of her during the journey. Before our departure, 
I refle£led upon the difficulties and impropriety of this (lep, and 
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communicated my ideas to the Ladies, who, iiiftead of likening 
to the objeftions I flatted, prefiled me to fulfil my promife: I con- 
fentcd, purely from principles of politenefs and good-nature. 
During the courfe of our journey, fhe unfolded to me, of her own 
accord, certain a6ls of cruelty aiKl injuftice fhe had fuffered from har 
father, at the inftigatioir of her mother-in-law^ with a ftory of her 
innocence having fallen, and her reputation having been dcflxoyed, 
by a connexion of the Lady under whofc charge fhe was, and 
who for tliat reafon had prefled her departure with me; and added, 
fhe was fb difgufled with India, that fhe determined to quit it; 
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and entreated me to aflift her in the accomplifhraent of her 
wifhes. I dilapproved, in the moft unqualified terms, of her 
projedl—gave her the beft and moft difintcrefted advice—and, 
through the whole difagreeablc bufineft whicli was impofed upon 
me, afted merely with a view to her honour and happineft; and 
feveral of the moft refpeflahle people in Palamcotah, where fhe 
pafTed fome time, and at Madras, where fhe afterwards relided, 
could atteft the delicacy of my condud towards her, as well as 
the concern and intereft I took in every thing tliat was like!) to 
be of advantage to her. 

This is a fair ftatemeut of the matter ; and yet, on account of 
it, I was moft infamouily fcandalixed; and the fcaridal reached 
even the ears of my father, whom, however, I loon fatisficd on 
that head. But that which ftung me to the quick was the con- 
<lucf of Ibine of my own relations, (who, if they even could not 
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juftify or approve, ought at leaft to have been (llent), in becoming 
the moft virulent of my detraftors—though, when the charader 
of thotc very relations had on former occafions been reflefted 
upon, I flood up and defended them at the imminent hazard of 
my life. Such Gondu6l appeared to me raofl atrocious; for, 
whether from afleciion, felfifhnefs, or pride, I always ftrenuoufly 
fupported my relations, if I heard them traduced in their ab- 
fence—and, when I was not able to juftify their proceedings, at 
leaft fupprefted the convcrfatifui. To a man who had uniformly 
afted fo, were there even no reciprocation of family affeftion, 
mutual juftice demanded difterent treatment from that I expe¬ 
rienced, which could have fprungrinly from depravity of heart, 
poverty of intellect, and the moft abje6l meaimels of fpirit. And 
what is remarkable on this, as W'dl as ||i other occafions, thofe 
who had been under the greateft obligation to my hither and my- 
felf, were the moft inveterate. 

On the death of my father, looking over his papers jji the 
prefence of the Deputy Sheriff of Argyll, and three other Gen¬ 
tlemen, we met with a letter on the lubjeQ: from the young Lady’s 
father to mine, refleding in a grofs manner on my charafter. 1 
dircdly wrote to that Gentleman, cxpla^ng the whole affair, and 
demanding juflicc to be done to my reputation. Upon, an ecclaire- 
cifiement of the matter, he wrote to me a complete apology, ac¬ 
knowledging that he had adled on that occafion through mifrepre- 
fentation, andl had too cafily given credit to Ul-foundpd reports; and 
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faying, that as the letter in queftion had, by' the perufal of the 
Deputy Sheriff and other Gentlemen, in (bmc meafure become a 
matter of public notoriety, he thought it incumbent on him to 
make that apology, and to exprefs his fincere regret for any detri¬ 
ment I might have fuftained, by his yielding unguardedly to a lud- 
den impulfe of paffion, caufcd, as he was then perfeiUy convinced, 
by mifinformation. 

Thus was my charafter at once cleared of a calumny which 
the induftrious villany of a few had contrived to propagate through 
every fpot of the earth where I was known. 

This ftory may ferve as an inftrudive leflbn to you, my Fre- 
OERICK, to avoid, in the very firft inftaircc, any connexion with 
women that in the probable courle of things can lead to private 
36)18 of confidence: th# are at befl: indifereet—tend, as in this 
cafe, to make a man a dupe—and never fail to lead to Icandal and 
reproach. You will alfo, from the letter of the Lady's father, 
found eight or ten years after it was written among my father’s 
papers, fee the impropriety and hazard of committing your 
thoughts incautioufly to paper. 1 have known it frequently, as in 
tills inftance, end in mortification and regret. 

Before quitting entirely the Malabar coafV, I took a trip to 
Surat, wliich amply repaid me for ray trouble. It furpafles any 
part of India for extent and variety of commerce, for populous 
lt!-ectf. ami fuburbs, and for a continually moving fccne of opulence. 
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For a more miuute account of it, I refer you to the Abbe Ray- 
NAL, who, though not generally accurate, is fo elegant, that you 
will be able, from his defcription, to form’ a lively conception of 
the place, and its lingular cuftoms. 

Here I was received in a very friendly manner by Mr. Seton. 
And indeed I may now once for all declare, that at every place 
where I flopped, and every poll I palfed, from my leaving Eng¬ 
land till my return, I experienced the mofl kind and liberal recep¬ 
tion, and the mofl afliduous attention : my wants of every kind, 
whether of velTels, boats, guards of Sepoys, letters of introduc¬ 
tion, &c. beuig fupplied by anticipation, I had fcarcely occalion 
to make a requefl, or exprefs a wilh; nor was the attention 
Ihewn to the public fervice lefs than that which was manifefted 
for my private convenience. To kindne:^o truly confolatory as 
it then was to me, I never look back without fentiments of un¬ 
bounded gratitude and unfeigned acknowledgment. 

My journeys by land in India after my Ihipwreck, indepen¬ 
dent of long voyages by fea, amounted to more than three thou- 
fand miles. After getting back to Madras, my health being ma¬ 
terially injured, I relblvcd to return to England: but, having feen 
almofl all the Company’s pofleffions, I felt acuriofity to lee China, 
and determined to make that my way. To render this route 
more agreeable to me, Lord Macartney, in addition to his. 
other favours, gave me the following handforae, letter of m- 
• trodudion 
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trcxluftion to Mr. Piooir, the Company’s chief Supercargo at 
Canton: 


Fort St, George^ July 23, 1784-. 

“ Sir, 

“ This letter will be dilivered to you by Captain Donald 
“ Campbell, of this Eftablifliment—a Gentleman whohasfig- 
“ nalized himiyf on many occafions, but more particularly by 
“ his ability and addrels in accomplilhing the liirrender of the 
“ fort of Bidanore, at which place he had been long a prilbner. 
“ His ill ftate of health contracted there, renders a voyage to 
“ China, perhaps to Europe, abfolutely neceffary. Should he 
“ remain any time at your Settlement, I fhall be much obliged 
“ to you for any atf|||ition and civility flicwn to him; and I fliall 
“ be happy, on any occafion you may afford me, of returning 
“ your polite attention to an Officer of fo much merit as Captain 
“ Campbell, and of proving how much I am, 

“ Sir, 

** Your moft obedient and moll humble lervant, 

‘ “ Macartney.!’ 

“ To William Henry PigoUf Ffq, 

I had alfo a letter to Mr. Freeman, another Supercargo 
there ; by whom, as well as by Mr. Pigou, I was treated with 
great politenefs: and Mr. Freeman being obliged to leave Canton, 
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and go to Macao, for the recovery of hb health, invited me to 
accompany him there. I availed myfelf of the opportunity ; 
and, as we went all along through the rivers, had an opportunity 
of fe^g more of the Country than many of tlie Europeans who 
vilit that Country. With the obfervations which I made in the 
courfe of this cxcorfion and my refidence at Canton, I would 
furnilh you, but that Lord Macartney’s Embaffy is juft returned 
from that Country ; and there is every reaibn to hope that he, or 
forae of the Gentlemen who attended him, and who poflefs liipe- 
rior abilities and more ample materials, will favour the Public 
with a much more perfedl accouirt than mine could poflibly be. 

While I remained at Canton, a very difagreeable rupture took 
place between the Fadtory and the Chineft. An Englifti fhip 
lying at Wampoa, in faluting, ftiattered a Chinele boat; by which 
accident, two men in it were much hurt with the Iplinters, and one 
of them died of his wounds foon after. The matter was clearly 
explained to the Mandarins; and they feemed to be latisded that 
it was merely an accident. A few days after, the Supercargo of 
the fhip was forcibly feized, and carried into the city: the Council 
met, and determined to fend for the Sailors from the Ihips; and in 
the evening after dark, fifteen or fixteen boats, with four or five 
hundred men, attempted, in an irregular manner, to come up to 
Canton—were fired upon by the Chinefe boats and forts in pafting, 
and, with a few men wounded, were compelled to retreat. 
Nothing could furpaft the conftemation and indecifidn of the 
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Couacil; and after the moft humiliating language, they were 
obliged to appeafe the Chinefe, and fettle the affair b;^ giving up 
the gunner of the fhip to their refentment. 

On the 29th December, 1784, 1 embarked in thePonfcorne 
Eaft-lndiaman, Captain Hammet, in which 1 had come from 
Madras to China; and, after a tolerable voyage of five months 
and two days, got on board a fifhing-boat off Falmouth, and was 
put on fhore there, having been exadlly four years aitd five days 
from England. 

Such was my impatience to fee you, that I wrote from 
Falmouth for you to meet me at Bath. We arrived there the 
fame day; and never in my life did I experience fuch tranfport as in 
firft preffing you to my bofom: I found you all that my heart could 
wilh ; and I muft, in juftice to my opinion, aver, that not one 
adlion of your life has tended fince to give me a moment’s pain: on 
the contrary, 1 have every reafbn to be fatisfied that my fanguine 
hopes of you will be realized. The turn of your thoughts and 
adions have been vigilantly watched and clofely examined by me ; 
and from your affedfion to myfelf and your mother, your gentle 
deportment to my domeftics, your franknefs and candour with 
your brother and fchool-fellows—-even from your fondneis for your 
favourite dog Pxtmpeyy and frequent filent contemplations of the 
etchings of his countenance, I have drawn the moft pleafing 
prefages of purity and imiocence of heart, fweetneft of temper, 
and refined honour and generofity. If it plcafcs God to Iparc 
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your life, and ferongdien your cortftitution, I ihail ftill be the hap- 
pieft of men, notwithftanding the inroad made upon my feelings 
by the hardfliips and afflidlions I had undergone, of winch many 
arofe from unavoidable accident, and feme from malignant and 
uiuiatural perfecution, arifing from bafe envy, diflated by cow¬ 
ardly revenge. I do not wilh you to know who the wretches are: 
I only wilh you to know that fuch detefeable pallions do exift in 
human nature—that, warned by their wickedncls to me, you 
may, in your progrcfs through life, be cautious, temperate and 
guai'ded- 

Anothcr thing I am anxious to imprefs upon the mind, parti¬ 
cularly, of your brother John, is the danger of a warm, impetu¬ 
ous temper. Many of the hazards and difficulties of my life arofe 
from the predominance of a fiery fpirit, and an ungovernable, 
miftaken ambition. A fingle inftance will ferve to fliew it. 
When I was under the command of Captain, afterwards General 
Mathews, in his regiment -of Cavalry, being cantoned at a 
place called Tuckolam, in the neighbourhood of extenfivc woods, 
information was brought us that wild bulls infefted the neighbour¬ 
ing villages, -and had killed feme people: we prepared to enter 
the wood, and deftroy, if poffible, thofe ferocious animals, which 
had become the terror and deftrudUon of the contiguous country. 
The origin of thole wSd herds was this—From time immemo¬ 
rial, a religious cuilom had prevailed among the Pagan inhabi¬ 
tants, of offering a calf to the wood upon the accomplilhraent of 
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any favourite porpoic, liich as the lafe delivery of his wife, or the 
obtaining an emfdoyment, See. In procels of time, thofe calves 
bred, and became numerous and incredibly fierce. Independent 
of protedting the defencekfs natives, it was in itfelf a moft inter- 
efting kind of hunting. The mode of doing it was this—A large 
party, well mounted, galloping in a body up to a great flock, and 
marking out the fierceft champion of the whole, attacked him 
with fwords and piftols. One day, a bull vrhich was wounded, 
and thereby rendered more fierce, Aough not lels vigorous, got 
ported in fome thick burties, in fuch a manner as to he approached 
only in front: a wliim of themort extravagant kind came into my 
head, fuggerted by vain-glory and youthful fire—I thought it un¬ 
generous for fo many to attack him at once; and, wirtiihg to have 
the credit of rtiliduing him, I difmounted from my horfe, and at¬ 
tacked him with a pike; I foon, however, had caufe to repent 
this rafh and unwarrantable ftep; it had nearly been fatal to me— 
for the bull foon threw the pike into the air, and, had it not been 
for the very gallant exertions of my Brother Officers, who rode 
in upon him, and refeued me at the moment that the brute’s 
horns had touched my coat, I muft ha:ve been killed. An Indian 
Officer, who was iu my troop, particularly diftinguifhed himfcif, 
at the imminent hazard of his life, the bull having tofled his horfe 
and himfelf to a dirtance from his horns. At this time I w-as 
but eighteen j'carsof age, and had not the judgment to refle(rt,that 
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I had been killed, my fiite would be attended witli only 
j)ityor Icom for my folly; whereas, had I focceeded, the whole 
reward of my danger would liaye been the ufelels applaufc of 
Jomc youngfters, idle and inconfiderate as myfelf—-while my 
raihncfs would have been reprobated by every man whofo good 
opinion was worth enjoying. One or two people who were pre- 
fcnt at the time, are now living in great repute in England. We 
focceeded, however, in driving thofe wild cattle into the interior 
recefles of the wood, dividing the defo of thofe we killed among 
foch of the poor Sepoys as would eat it, and thereby rendered ef> 
fential fervice to the contiguous villjiges. * 

Often when I have heard, coffee-houfcs and play-houfes, 
Ibrae of our fporting Iparks boaftlng of tlicir proweft over a timid 
hare or a feeble fox, I ctnild not help recolledling with relped the 
hunters, of India, who chafe the deftm6live monfters of the 
foreft—the boar, the tyger, the hyena, the bull, or the buffalo; 
and, while they fteel the nerves, animate the courage, and, by 
habitual deeds of pith| fit themfelvcs for war, render effcntial 
Icrvioe to their fellowrcreatures, and fave die lives and property 
of thoufands. , Such greatneft of Ipirit, under the controul of 
good fenfe, and die dimftion of prudence, muft render a man 
xefpcdlable—but, if not managed with dilcretion, leaves It man 
150 other praife than, that of a magnanimous madman. Take 
xvciy opportunity, it»y dear F;rederick, of inculcating thefe 
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precepts in the mind of your brother; the natural warmth of his 
temper often, makes me fearful of the mifchievous confequences 
which I have myfelf too often experienced—though, I thank 
God, it never ftimulated me to revenge, or to a premeditate in¬ 
tention of injuring any one. 

I have already faid more than once, that I have a molbperfe<Sl 
conviftion your amiable difpofition will enliire to you the love of 
Mankind; but it will at the lame time fiibjed you to many impo- 
fitions-—to.guardagainft which, a great lhare of fternnefs is fome- 
times neceflary: there is, befides, a certain degree of fortitude 
abfolutely requifite to ’give luftre to a gentle dilpofition; without 
it, meeknels is thought timidity—modefty, weaknefs—and the 
charming mildnefs of the forgiving heart, abufed as the pitiful re- 
fource of abjed apprdieiifion and a mean Ipirit. There are times, 
therefore, when the wickednefs of men, and the cuftoms of the 
world, make it neceflary to lay afide the lambj and afliime the 
lion. Europe at this moment prefents an awful and alarming 
crifis.. In a neighbouring Country, t^e conduft of the higher 
clafTes of fbciety has produced a dreadful convulfion: focial order 
has been fubverted, and the ftability of property annihilated ; aU 
reafoning from the hiftory of former times is found inapplicable to 
the prefent; the fyflem of warfare itfelf has undergone a revolu¬ 
tion ; and no man is able to fay from pofitive inference, « Thus 
will it be to-morrow.” Our iniiilar fituation, thank God! pro- 
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ccflls tts: and the pfecarious footing upon which civU order and 
property ftaad itt moft Cemntnes m the Continent, make our 
ftate in England awiable. The time is neverthclefs pregnant 
with extraordinary event; and you are now approaching tliat ago 
at winch men fhould be ready to a£i at the call of their Country. 
It is thcSrefcNre fitting for you to make fnch things the iubjefl: of 
frequait contemplatiom—to habituate your mind to the meeting 
of danger, fi> as to be ready, at a moment’s wai ning, to lay down 
your life, if neoeflary, for the good of your Country ; for, after 
all, my FaEDitEiCK, what avails k whether we die lu this way 
OT in'tkat die with honour and a good conlbience, is alL Let 
j»icjudicc be laid afide—and who, pofleffed of common £enie, 
couid faefitatc a moment to prefer dcarfi in the field, to death with 
the liathfome aggravaticaiof ficknefs, the crocodile tears of pre¬ 
tended friends, and the painfd emotions and lamentations ot 
thofe who realty bve vs ? 

' Finally, I muft obferve, that at the time I left hidia, the 
of the Britifli Nation wore fo very lowering an afpedl, all 
acquainted with our concerns there, allowed nothing but a 
tong wHe mcafures, with the beft efficient fervants tf 

couH refeue the Company from ruin. I m 
feate, without the poffibility of con- 
tfa^liil^on, theielioilds vi^ch menaced us in that quarter have 
jSibeMinh the meaiiires of the Bo aed 
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of CoNTttovL, under the direction of Mr. Dundas; and arc at 
hft entirely difperfed by the glorious adminiftration of Lord 
Cornwallis, whofe wifdom in the Cabinet tended no lefs to 
thefecurity, than his military talents, juftice and moderation, to 
the honour, of Great Britain in the Eafl. The choice of 
fuch a perfon for the Government of India, refledls credit on His 
Majesty’s Councils,’ and evinces that the paternal care and 
folicitude of our amiable Sovereign extend to the moft remote 
part of the Empire, 


END or PART in. 









